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Newspapers  and  Smaller  National  Firms 
Criticize  Erwin,  Wasey  Rate  Proposal 

Dailies  Can  See  No  Advantages  to  Counteract  Reduced  Revenue — Advertisers  Approve  Rate  Cut  but 
Think  All  Should  Share — Kudner  and  Benson  Also  Discuss  Suggestion  y 


The  proposal  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

that  most  American  daily  newspapers 
should  scale  down  their  general  adver¬ 
tising  rates  on  large  contracts  came  in 
for  renewed  criticism  this  week  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  continued  its  efforts  to 
learn  the  reaction  of  interested  parties. 
Advertisers  whose  use  of  newspaper 
space  does  not  run  into  the  large  figures, 
most  frequently  discussed  in  the  Erwin, 
\Vasey  proposal,  were  quite  ready  to 
approve  a  cut  in  newspaper  rates,  but 
most  of  them  objected  to  any  advantage 
for  their  larger  competitors. 

Newspapermen  had  no  word  of 
approval  for  the  plan,  those  who  already 
have  flat  rates  for  both  retail  and  general 
advertising  being  at  best  indifferent. 

A  note  of  warning  against  too  much 
catering  to  the  largest  advertisers  was 
even  evident  in  the  limited  indorse¬ 
ment  given  the  proixisal  by  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  who 
said:  “Answering  your  telegraphic  re¬ 
quest  of  today  for  my  personal  oiiinion, 
1  believe  Erwin,  Wasey's  proposal  for 
equal  quantity  discounts  to  national  and 
local  advertisers  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  provided  all  discounts  are  made 
as  small  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
i  unfaiij  competition  between  large  and 
small  advertisers.  Flat  rates  all  around 
would  be  ideal,  but  may  not  be  immedi¬ 
ately  obtainable  in  the  local  field. 

“I  believe  advertising  space  is  not  a 
commodity  but  a  business  facility,  and 
as  such  should  be  available  on  fairly 
equal  terms  to  all  comers  who  desire  to 
reach  the  consumer  market.  This  would 
encourage  more  advertisers  and  build 
smaller  and  medium-sized  advertisers 
into  larger  units,  to  the  advantage  both 
of  advertising  and  of  publishing.  It 
would  also  render  publishers  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  large  local  advertisers  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  unequal  competitive  advantage 
Publishers  should  spread  their  good-will 
by  having  many  successful  advertisers, 
regardless  of  size.” 

Seeking  further  light  on  objections 
that  have  been  raised.  Editor  &  Pi’ii- 
USHER  obtained  a  direct  statement  from 
•■\rthur  Kudner,  president  of  the  Erwin, 
Wasey  agency,  who  launched  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  sencling  it  to  practically  all 
^^ican  dailies  as  “our  conception  of 
the  most  acceptable  possible  present  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  very  complicated  problem.” 

Mr.  Kudner’s  answers  to  questions  in- 
thcated  that  general  adoption  of  his  plan 
t^ld  not  constitute  any  settlement  of 
the  local-national  rate  controversy,  but 
*ould  be  “only  a  step  in  the  direction 
O'  an  eventual  e<|uitable  adjustment  be- 
t*^  national  and  local  rates.”  He  had 
‘ittie  to  say  about  the  reaction  of  small 
national  advertisers  other  than  to  corn¬ 
ice  their  position  under  his  plan  with 
of  small  local  advertisers.  Nor  did 
he  have  much  to  offer  as  to  frequency 
and  regularity  of  copy,  sometimes  urgeil 
**  an  argument  for  giving  large  local 
Mvertisers  preferential  rates. 

in  reply  to  the  question,  “What  con- 
irete  advantage  does  your  plan  oflfer  to 
"^papers  to  compensate  for  the  very 
«hnite  disadvantage  of  reduced  rates?” 

I-  ir.  Kudner  said  : 

n  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  advan- 
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tages  of  our  idea  are  those  inherent  in  |K)sal)  as  one  which  is  fair  and  which 
fairness  as  a  business  policy  and  in  its  will  tend  to  remove  discrimination  as 
influence  as  an  invitation  to  larger  among  various  types  of  advertisers,  then 
schedules  from  advertisers.  Our  sug-  the  proposal  should  be  adopted  by  news- 
gestion  does  not  deal  with  rates  in  them-  paper  publislK-rs. 

.selves,  but  with  the  principles  underlying  “If  the  proposal  is  fair,  that  fact  is 


ERWIN,  WASEY  PLAN  VIEWED  CRITICALLY 

j^EWSPAI’ERMEN  and  national  advertisers  not  in  the  .'KUMMt  to  100  OIITIine 
class  are  somewhat  less  than  lukewarm  to  the  propo>al,  made  last  week 
by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  that  large  general  advertisers  be  given  the  same 
proportionate  reduction  in  rate  as  that  given  retail  firms  on  the  same  amount 
of  linage,  responses  to  queries  asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  reveal. 

Newspapermen  had  no  word  of  apiiroval  for  the  plan,  those  who  already 
have  flat  rates  for  both  retail  and  general  advertising  being  at  best  indifferent, 
and  advertisers  whose  use  of  newspaper  space  does  not  run  into  the  large 
figures,  objected  to  any  advantage  for  their  larger  competitors. 

Their  views,  together  with  those  of  advertising  men  who  favor  the  plan, 
are  presented  herewith. 


rate  structures  generally.  In  essence,  we 
suggest  consideration  of  such  rate  sche¬ 
dule  revisions,  either  upward  oi»  down¬ 
ward,  as  will  insure  fairness  to  all  con¬ 
cerned."  Mr.  Kudner's  statements  are 
given  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
article. 

His  emphasis  on  principle  as  the  chief 
consideration  for  newspapers  in  making 
rate  changes  was  likewise  sounded  in  a 
statement  obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  the  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  five  large  advertisers, 
whose  indorsement  was  printed  on  the 
Erwin,  Wasey  proposal.  The  general 
foods  statement,  given  by  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  vice-president  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  was  received  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  last  week  with  a  similar  statement 
from  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.  No 
word  has  been  received  in  reply  to 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  three  other 
indorsing  companies,  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company. 

Mr.  Butler's  statement  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  that  low-rate  quantity 
contracts  might  result  in  considerable 
increases  of  linage.  He  said: 

“On  account  of  absence  from  the  office 
yesterday,  I  have  this  morning  your  tele¬ 
gram  requesting  a  statement  to  reach 
you  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  sliding 
scale  of  newspaper  rates  embodied  in  the 
proposal  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

“I  have  no  idea  what  publishers  might 
expect  in  increased  expenditures  by  us 
or  by  others  in  the  newspaper  field,  if 
the  plan  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  were 
adopted.  .As  I  understand  it,  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  made  with  any  other 
thought  in  mind  than  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  current  thinking 
alxiut  advertising  rates  which  would,  if 
adopted,  remove  an  ineriuity  which  in 
some  instances  now  seems  to  exist  with 
respect  to  rate  policies  applying  to  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  buyers  of  space.  If  the 
proposal  apjieals  to  newspaper  publishers 
fas  it  has  appealed  to  those  advertisers, 
at  least,  who  have  approved  the  pro- 


tbe  only  one  that  should  gijvern  pub- 
lisliers  111  giving  it  consideration,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount  of  linage  that  may  be 
e.xpected  as  a  result  either  o.  the  lavor- 
able  or  unfavorable  action  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  iniblishers.” 

Lee  II.  Bristol,  president  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Natitjual  .Advertisers,  said  he 
had  not  had  opportunity  to  sound  out 
the  opinion  of  members  of  his  .Ass<x:ia- 
tion. 

".\ly  personal  opinion,”  he  added,  “Is 
that  concessions  in  the  form  of  discounts 
based  on  quantity  are  fair  in  publishing 
as  in  all  other  forms  of  merchandising.’' 

The  Erwin,  Wasey  proposal,  as  told 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher, 
avoided  the  question  of  actual  differential 
between  retail  and  general  rates,  but  set 
up  a  principle  of  determining  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  structure  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  retail  structure.  If  retail  advertisers 
liaid  a  flat  rate,  it  arguetl,  then  a  flat 
rate  for  general  advertisers  was  accept¬ 
able;  but  if  a  paper  granted  lower  re¬ 
tail  rates  on  large  contracts,  then  general 
advertisers  should  have  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  reduction  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  lines. 

Following  are  comments  from  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  who  use  moderate 
space  in  competition  with  some  of  the 
five  large  advertisers  whose  indorsement 
was  carried  on  the  Erwin,  Wasey  folder ; 

“VV^e  believe  reduction  in  all  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  rates  inevitable. 
Consider  them  one  remaining  commodity 
still  out  of  line.  Uo  not  favor  special 
privileges  to  any  advertiser.” — Wm.  H. 
Danforth,  president  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Ix)uis. 

“If  proiKised  program  is  not  available 
to  all  national  users  of  space,  it  is 
because  you  must  charge  the  small  user 
for  the  concessions  you  make  the  large 
user.  Such  a  program  profits  the  few 
and  penalizes  the  multitude.” — J.  A. 
Kick,  advertising  manager.  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. 

“We  favor  one  rate  to  all,  big  and 
small.” — India  Tea  Bureau. 

“.Approve  in  general  opinion  expressed 


by  Erwin,  Wasey  on  newspaper  rates,- 
but  their  suggestion  regarding  sjiecial 
discounts  on  national  rates  correspond¬ 
ing  to  tho.se  on  local  rates  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  compromise  which  might  unduly 
favor  manufacturer  of  several  lines  as 
against  manufacturer  of  single  line  only. 
The  quoting  of  two  different  rates  for 
space  in  the  same  paper  is  not  equitable 
and  the  practice  should  be  entirely 
abolished.” — C.  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  general 
sales  manager  the  Rumford  Company, 
Kumford,  R.  I. 

“.Newspapers  will  no  doubt  find  it  pro¬ 
fitable  as  fast  as  their  own  situation  per¬ 
mits  to  scale  down  all  their  national 
rates  to  conform  with  similar  economies 
effected  by  their  advertisers  generally. 
-As  to  details,  I  know  enough  smart  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  to  feel  ample  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  handle  this  problem  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.” — R.  M.  Ellis,  presi¬ 
dent  the  Philip  Morris  Company,  New 
A'ork. 

"We  believe  the  proposal  presented  by 
Lrwin,  Wasey  very  constructive.  We 
beliexe  advertisers  making  small  con¬ 
tracts  should  share  in  reduction  propor¬ 
tionately." — George  \\ .  Eversman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  lousing, 
.Mich. 

"In  our  opinion  all  newspaper  rates 
should  be  reduced  irrespective  of  number 
of  lines,  in  keeping  with  lowered  costs 
and  price  reductions  in  practically  every 
commodity  and  industry.  If  decrease  is 
effected  for  benefit  of  large  national 
advertisers  using  50,000  lines  minimum, 
then  proportionate  decreases  should  be 
effected  for  small  national  advertisers 
as  well.” — W.  11.  Thornburg,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Hecker-H-O  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 

.Newspaper  men  naturally  were  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  criticize  publicly  a  plan  indorsed 
by  .some  of  the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  those  queried  asked 
that  they  and  their  papers  be  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Their  opinions  fell  into  two 
classes.  .A  few  papers  which  have  flat 
rates  for  both  IcKal  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  indicated  that  they  felt  little  con¬ 
cern  in  the  matter,  since  the  Erwin, 
Wasey  proposal  specifically  excepted 
such  rate  structures  from  criticism. 
Other  papers,  however,  unanimously 
raised  objections.  No  pajier  from  which 
comment  could  be  obtained  had  any  ap¬ 
plause  for  the  plan. 

Following  are  some  newspaper  opin¬ 
ions  : 

“Essential  and  vital  that  newspai>ers 
maintain  circulations  and  reader  influence 
to  help  business  back  to  normalcy.  Can¬ 
not  do  this  on  reduced  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  and  rates.  Advance  in  rates  to 
comixnsate  for  sliding  scale  rtxluctions 
impractical.  Flat  rate  ideal  in  principle; 
should  be  continuefl  where  iu  force. 
I.arge  advertiser  gets  sufficient  ailvantage 
in  position  and  prominence.  Kmphasis 
now  should  be  f>n  service  aiul  not  price.” 
— I-'rom  a  .New  England  newspaper. 

“Flat  rate  has  operated  satisfactorily 
for  many  years  and  was  adi>pted  after 
thorough  trial  of  the  sliding  scale.  Be¬ 
lieve  a  tempfirary  expediency  .should  not 
sampeile  Dublisher  into  what  experience 
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shows  is  an  unsound  practice.  Suggest 
you  interview  old  timers  on  newspapers 
who  had  first-hand  experience  with  the 
sliding  scale.  Certainly  careful  study 
of  past  history  is  imperative  before  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  should  be  given  this 
proposal.” — From  a  paper  in  the  Pacific 
N  orthwest. 

“Newspapers  might  be  accused  of  in- 
consi.stency  but  not  of  unfairness  in  hav¬ 
ing  different  rate  structures  for  general 
advertising  and  retail  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  the  problems  in  the  lo^al  and  na¬ 
tional  fields  are  entirely  different. 

“The  flat  rate  in  the  national  field  has 
been  generally  accepted  for  years  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  fairest  method  of 
doing  business  with  national  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Before  adopting  the  flat 
rate  years  ago  this  matter  was  thor¬ 
oughly  canvassed  and  practically  uni¬ 
versally  approved  by  agencies  and 
national  advertisers.  What  rules  and 
rates  are  charged  to  retailers  locally  to 
meet  local  problems  are  of  no  concern 
to  the  national  advertiser  any  more  than 
the  rates  charged  for  other  classes  of 
advertising  with  which  he  is  not  in  com¬ 
petition,  such  as  death  notices,  special 
notices,  classified  advertising,  legal  no¬ 
tices  and  other  forms  of  paid  advertising 
that  goes  to  give  the  newspaper  its  local 
character  and  reader  interest. 

“If  the  flat  rate  would  be  considered 
fair  for  all  kinds  of  advertising  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  considered  fair  for  any 
one  kind  in  competition  to  all  other 
forms  of  advertising  such  as  magazines, 
billboards,  street  cars,  radio,  direct  mail, 
etc.,  and  the  only  thing  for  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  really  consider  is  whether  it 
is  worth  the  rate  charged  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  in  competition  with 
other  local  newspapers  and  all  other 
forms  of  advertising, 

“If  the  flat  rate  in  the  national  field 
is  to  be  discarded  it  should  be  taken  up 
on  its  merits  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
whether  or  not  quantity  discount  would 
be  more  generally  desirable  than  a  flat 
rate  in  the  national  field  without  any 
regard  as  to  what  rates  are  charged  for 
noncompeting  advertisements  in  the  local 
field.” — From  an  Eastern  newspaper. 

.\nother  advertising  man  in  the  au- 
.omobile  field,  who  did  not  care  to  have 
his  name  used,  said  that  the  chief  auto¬ 
motive  beneficiaries  from  50,000-line 
rates  would  be  General  Motors  and  the 
Chrysler  Combination,  provided  that 
newspapers  would  allow  each  to  make  a 
combination  contract  for  all  the  space 
used  hy  their  divisions.  His  own  com¬ 
pany,  he  said,  would  not  use  as  much 
as  50,000  lines  a  year  in  any  one  paper. 
He  added: 

“While  what  a  newspaper  does  along 
this  line  is  strictly  its  own  business,  it 
has  been  our  feeling  that  they  were  dis¬ 
criminating  against  us  when  they  allowed 
all  General  Motors  units  to  combine  and 
gave  them  a  quantity  price  for  all  of 
their  advertising.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Chrysler  combination.  We  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  more  kindly  toward 
those  newspapers  who  insist  that  the  rate 
which  an  advertiser  pays  must  be  based 
strictly  on  the  linage  which  that  one 
advertiser  uses  and  not  the  combination.” 

The  Erwin,  Wasey  agency  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  score  of  replies  from 
publishers,  some  of  them  merely  polite 
acknowledgments,  others  pointing  out  that 
their  papers  were  already  in  line  with 
the  agency’s  proposal. 

Others  offered  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  or  promised  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  when  rates  are  next  revised. 

“Rather  to  our  own  surprise,”  said 
Mr.  Kudner,  “three  publishers  waived 
any  opportunity  for  deliberation  and  im- 
m^iately  quoted  us  revised  rates  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  basis  w'e  suggested. 

“Our  own  position  is,  of  course,  that 
after  considering  rates  and  all  other 
vital  factors,  we  shall  continue  to  r^- 
ommend  the  particular  media  we  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  will  result  in  making  the 
most  profitable  sales  of  the  products  of 
each  of  our  clients. 

‘T..et  me  say  that  our  suggestion  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  a  panacea. 

“The  simple  truth  is  that  many  im¬ 
portant  national  advertisers  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  lowering  prices 
and  reducing  their  costs,  including  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  They  are  naturally,  therefore, 


concerned  more  deeply  than  ever  before 
with  the  whole  problem  of  advertising 
rates,  including  new'spaper  rates. 

“W'e  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
newspaper  publishers,  similarly  facing  the 
necessity  of  conserving  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  are  no  less  earnestly  concerned  with 
the  rate  question. 

“Our  sole  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to 
both  parties.” 

Mr.  Kudner  was  asked  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  adoption  of  the  plan  would 
result  in  real  disadvantage  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  selling  one  product  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  concerns  selling  many  products, 
such  as  General  Foods,  or  Drug  Inc., 
etc.,  and  whether  newspapers  might  not 
suffer  from  resentment  on  the  part  of 
these  smaller  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

“The  experience  of  the  many  publish¬ 
ers  now  accepting  quantity  local  con¬ 
tracts  is  surely  their  best  guide  in 
estimating  the  reaction  of  the  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  generally,”  he  replied.  “I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  small  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  react  differently  than  small 
local  advertisers.” 

Another  question  was  whether  a  gen¬ 
eral  granting  of  low  rates  for  large 
linage  would  not  tend  to  concentrate 
copy  in  one  newspaper  in  each  territory, 
with  a  consequent  tendency  to  eliminate 
competition.  He  replied: 

“The  advertising  of  any  one  product 
eventually  tends  to  concentrate  in  the 
particular  newspapers  that  prove  most 
profitable  for  advertising  that  product. 
But  the  natural  markets  for  differing 
products  vary  widely.  Assuming  that 
two  newspapers  in  a  given  community 
both  offer  sound  values  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  through  either  flat  rates  or 
50,000  to  100,000  line  contracts  or  cash 
discounts,  both  should  prosper.  Elach  may 
get  all  the  linage  for  certain  products, 
but  other  products  should  be  advertised 
to  reach  both  markets,  even  at  higher 
average  line  rates.  Important  as  rates 
are  in  determining  media  selections, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  sole  considera¬ 
tion.” 

Another  que.stion  was:  “Would  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  be  willing  to  take  space 
with  the  frequency  or  regularity  of  large 
local  advertisers?”  He  replied: 

“I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
publisher’s  previous  experience  as  to  the 
frequency  or  regularity  of  receipt  of  any 
national  advertisers  copy  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  one  way  or  another  by  our  sugges¬ 
tion,  except  as  increased  total  linage 
might  increase  the  number  of  insertions.” 


WOULD  BAR  NEWS  FROM  RADIO 

Representatives  from  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver¬ 
mont  attended  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Members  of  the  .Associated 
Press  in  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston, 
Nov.  16.  Joseph  DeWolf,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  chairman,  presided.  The  mem¬ 
bers  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  .^.P.  board  that  the 
same  restrictions  applied  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  by  members  be  enforced  in 
the  broadcasting  of  news. 


JOINS  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

J.  M.  Langhorne,  for  several  years 
advertising  solicitor  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Neii’s  and  Age-Herald,  this  week 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times.  Henry  P. 
Johnston  is  publisher. 


TO  HEAR  RADIO  RATE 
SUIT  DECEMBER  14 


Action  Will  Be  a  Test  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Right 
to  Govern  Charges  for 
Broadcasts 


By  George  H.  Manxixg 

leasliington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — Denial  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  act  because  of  the  transmission  of 
“messages”  through  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  has  been  made  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  and  H.  H. 
Carman,  proprietor  of  station  WGBB, 
E'reeport,  L.  1.,  defendants  in  a  complaint 
brought  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  hy  Sta-Shine  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Each  defendant  filed  a  separate  answer 
to  the  complaint,  but  the  answers  were 
virtually  identical.  Both  admitted  they 
had  not  filed  tariffs  or  annual  reports 
with  the  commission,  nor  submitted  their 
properties  for  valuation  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  They  denied,  however,  that  these 
failures  constituted  violations  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  act. 

The  complaint  alleged  the  defendants 
charged  unreasonable  and  discriminatory 
rates  for  transmitting  interstate  “mes¬ 
sages,”  both  through  station  WGBB  and 
through  chain  stations.  The  complaint 
scrupulously  avoided  u.se  of  the  word 
“broadcast,”  but  insisted  that  “intelli¬ 
gence”  had  been  transmitted  through  the 
ether. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
through  filing  of  the  complaint,  because 
it  is  the  first  one  which  has  sought  to 
place  jurisdiction  of  broadcasting  charges 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  no 
power  to  regulate  broadcasting  rates  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has,  though  the 
point  has  never  been  tested  either  before 
the  commission  or  the  courts.  The  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  act  gives  the  Commis¬ 
sion  power  to  regulate  the  “transmission 
of  intelligence”  by  wire  or  wireless. 

The  commission  has  set  the  complaint 
for  public  hearing  before  E.xaminer 
W.  M.  C.  Cheseldine.  at  the  Merchants’ 
Association  rooms,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

The  fact  that  the  commission  has  set 
the  case  for  hearing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  commission  has  assumed 
jurisdiction,  as  some  stories  have  stated. 
The  commission  merely  will  receive  evi¬ 
dence  and  on  the  basis  of  this  will  decide 
whether  or  not  it  has  jurisdiction.  If  it 
has  not  it  .simply  will  dismiss  the 
complaint 
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SHARP  NAMED  EDITOR! 
OF  BUFFALO  TIMES  " 

Succeeds  Matson  Who  Returns  to  I 
Cleveland  —  Meeman  Appointed 
Memphis  Editor  and  Stong  Sue-  E 
ceeds  Meeman  in  Knoxville  B 

Thomas  E.  Sharp,  editor  of  tht 
Meml<his  Press-Scimitar,  has  been  ao-  m 
pointed  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (NY)  p 
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Carlton  K.  Matson  Benton  J.  Stoso 

Times;  Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  tht 
Knoxville  Nezvs-Sentinel,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
and  Benton  J.  Stong,  of  the  News- 
Sentinel  staff,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  that  paper,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  who  Mr.  Sharp 
is  succeeding  as  Buffalo  Times  editor,  _ 
will  probably  return  to  the  Cleveland  . 
Press  of  which  he  was  chief  editorial  ' 
writer  at  the  time  of  his  appointmept  to  ’ 
the  Buffalo  paper  to  succeed  Ted  I 
Thackrey.  ! 

Mr.  Sharp  was  born  Nov.  7,  1890,  and 
started  newspaper  work  in  1W8  on  the  ! 
Phidadelphia  Neu’s-Post. 

For  eight  months  he  was  with 
the  M inneapolis  News,  and  then  went  to 
the  Chicago  Day  Book  and  the  Columbns 
(O.)  Citizen.  He  joined  the  Memphis 
Press  as  a  reporter,  and  after  a  few 
months  was  made  managing  editor,  and 
in  1920  was  made  editor.  In  August. 
1922,  he  went  with  F.  G.  Westburg  to 
found  the  El  Paso  Post,  and  in  June 
1927,  went  back  to  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  to  become  its  editorial  head 
again. 

Mr.  Meeman,  who  was  born  Oct  2, 
1889,  started  on  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press  in  1907.  In  1910  he  went  to  NEA 
Service  at  Cleveland  and  later  to  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Post,  returning  in 
1913  to  Evansville.  In  1916  he  was  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Evansville  Press. 
When  Scripps-Howard  started  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News  in  1921  Mr.  Meeman  was 
made  its  editor  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  after  the  News  was  merged  with 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel  in  1926.  He  was 
editor  of  the  paper  for  years. 

Mr.  Stong  is  believed  to  be  the  yoW 
est  Scripps-Howard  editor.  He  is  «  : 
years  old.  He  joined  Scripps-Howard 
five  years  ago  as  a  Cleveland  Press  , 
porter,  and  a  year  later  became  associate  ; 
with  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  W 
recent  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  capital  bureau  at 
Knoxville,  and  did  outstanding  work  m 
political  reporting  during  the  rec^ 
turbulent  period  which  culminated  in  w 
crash  of  the  Lea-Caldwell  interests.  _  Ht 
attended  Drake  University,  Des  Memos- 
la.,  and  did  his  first  new'spaper  work  on 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Eveid»§ 
Tribune. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Phil  D.  SW 
former  radio  editor  of  the  New  Yori 
World  and  now  with  Young  &  Rubicam  , 
New  York  agency. 
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bruehl  sees  advanc^n  photography 


Camera  Making  Advertising  Messages  More  Convincing,  Says  Exponent  of  Lens  Art 
$100  to  $500  Paid  for  Expert  Picture — Composition  Is  ’ 

Extra  pressure  on  advertising  for 
‘results  in  this  year  1931  is  giving 
definite  impetus  to  the  trend  toward  in¬ 
creased  use  of  photographs  in  copy, 
according  to  Anton  Bruehl,  who  makes 
visible,  through  a  camera  lens,  things 


asked  to  take  a  number  of  pictures  there 
for  possible  use.  Unusual  angles  of 
vision  and  unusual  lighting  effects  are 
frequent  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  advertising 
men  like  to  prepare  the  whole  layout  of 


Anion  Bruehl,  as  photographed  by 
his  brother,  Martin  Bruehl. 

which  the  layman  would  never  see  in  a 
month  of  Sundays. 

The  trend  toward  use  of  imaginative 
photographs  where  drawings  or  paintings 
might  have  been  used,  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and  Mr. 
Bruehl  has  been  a  leader  among  the  small 
group  of  photographers  who  have  been 
largely  responsible.  Twice  his  work  has 
been  recognized  in  the  Harvard  Awards, 
once  for  a  picture  of  silk  hats  used  by 
Weber  &  Heilbroner,  New  York  cloth¬ 
iers,  and  once  for  a  camera  study  of  a 
child  at  a  piano,  used  by  Steinway  & 
Sons.  Not  infrequently  his  photographs 
carry  his  name  below.  Queried  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  advertising  field,  he  said: 

“The  photograph  is  more  convincing. 
Most  people  still  think  that  the  camera 
won’t  lie._  They  like  to  see  a  product 
actually  pictured.  I  like  to  myself — even 
though  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  a 
photograph  can  be  distorted  or  made  to 
tell  a  dishonest  story. 

‘Take  such  a  matter  as  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes  by  girls,  now  being  shown 
in  advertising  photographs.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  that  is  still  a  novel  idea. 
Where  a  drawing  might  be  looked  on 
Rnth  skepticisrn,  an  actual  photograph 
of  a  girl  smoking  carries  a  certain  con- 
viction_  that  the  practice  is  really  being 
reco^ized. 

“Similarly,  the  reader  would  rather  see 
1  photograph  of  a  beautiful  actress  than 
a  painting. 

In  the  automobile  field  you  find  an 
exception,  with  drawings  still  given  a 
preference.  An  artist  can  lengthen  a  car 
out  and  make  it  look  much  more  impres- 
m-e.  For  that  matter,  so  can  a  photogra¬ 
pher;  he  could  lengthen  out  a  Ford  until 
It  looked  like  a  Rolls-Royce.  But  the  pow’- 
ors  that  be  in  the  automobile  field  simply 
wont  show  a  distorted  photo.  If  one 
wh«I  is  bigger  than  another  someone 
will  object  to  the  picture.  One  trouble 

that  the  manufacturers  are  too  close  to 
the  details  of  their  own  work,  and  are 
Wwilhng  to  leave  the  choice  of  adver- 
mm  ”  professional  advertising 

Two  comparatively  recent  consequences 
j  *  .  s^rch  for  a  “selling  punch”  in 
advertising  illustration,  Mr.  Kruehl 
pointed  out,  have  been  the  introduction 
photography  from  F'urope,  where 
“  has  already  had  its  day,  and  a  growing 
Use  of  human  interest  photographs — 
Pirtures  of  people  doing  something.  The 
*atter  tendency,  he  felt,  has  frequently 


How  Anton  Bruehl  pictures  the 
electrical  industry. 

an  advertisement  first,  and  then  .specify 
exactly  what  is  wanted  in  a  picture. 
This  is  the  least  desirable  procedure,  in 
his  estimation.. 

“You  can  illustrate  a  thing  so  many 
ways  as  long  as  they  don’t  tell  you  just 
what  to  do,”  he  explained. 

“Usually  the  bigger  agencies  have  a 
fairly  definite  idea  of  what  they  want. 
In  preparing  a  campaign  for  Philco 
radios,  the  agency  got  the  idea  of  show¬ 
ing  distorted  photos  to  emphasize  dis¬ 
torted  radio  reception.  They  left  it  to 
me  to  experiment  until  I  could  get  some¬ 
thing  usable  along  that  line.  I  finally 
took  the  pictures  by  using  a  bad  mirror 
that  did  not  give  a  true  reflection.” 

A  question  about  the  number  of  shots 
taken  in  getting  a  usable  picture  brought 
a  smile  to  his  face. 

"I  never  submit  more  than  one  proof,” 
he  replied.  “An  arti.st  doesn’t  submit  a 
dozen  or  twenty  paintings  for  the  adver- 
ti.ser  to  choose  from.” 

Bruehl  entered  photography  through 
the  electrical  engineering  field.  Or  pos¬ 
sibly  one  should  say  ratber  that  he  went 
into  electrical  engineering,  backed  out 
again,  and  sought  work  in  which  he 
would  have  more  independence  and  more 
freedom  of  imagination.  Photography 
attracted  him  and  he  took  a  course  of 
instruction.  For  a  year  or  two  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  nothing  to  cause  comment.  Then 
he  undertook  a  series  of  advertisements 
for  Weber  &  Heilbroner,  furnishing  a 
photograph  each  week.  Cut-out  figures 
were  used  in  the  pictures,  and  the  series 
was  so  unusual  that  wide  attention  was 
attracted.  Bruehl’s  name  was  used  with 
the  illustrations,  and  he  began  to  be 
sought  after.  Today  his  work  is  wideW 
used,  and  it  is  a  rare  exhibit  of  outstand¬ 
ing  advertisements  that  does  not  contain 
numerous  specimens  of  his  ingenuity. 

Cutouts  and  tiny  mtxlels  of  products 
are  still  in  frequent  use  in  his  studio. 
An  advertisement  for  an  expensive  auto¬ 
mobile,  showing  a  yacht  and  a  dock  in 
the  background,  was  taken  with  small 
reproductions  of  car  and  boat,  and  a 
dock  made  in  the  studio  out  of  bits  of 
cardboard.  It  would  not  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  of  course,  to  find  a 
real  yacht  at  a  suitable  dock,  in  a  place 
where  it  could  be  photographed,  and  get 
permission  to  use  the  scene.  Another 
advertisement  —  for  ice  —  showed  a  tiny 
figure  of  an  iceman  beside  a  real  cake 
of  ice. 

Yes,  Mr.  Bruehl  has  a  hobby.  When 
he  isn’t  busy  taking  pictures  for  a  living, 
he  just  takes  pictures. 


The  reading  of  books,  pictured  for  publishing  servire. 
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ADLER  RETIRES  FROM 
DAILY’S  MANAGEMENT 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs  New  General 
Manager  of  Chattanooga  Times 
and  Mr.  Adler  Becomes 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


Harry  C.  Adler  has  retired  from  the 
general  management  of  the  Chattanooga 


H*»ry  C.  Auler  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs 


Tillies  to  become  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Times  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Chattanooga  daily, 
succeeds  Mr.  .\dler  in  the  active  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  tjehs  is  a  nephew  of  .\dolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  owner  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Mr.  Adler  has  been  associated  with 
the  management  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  for  more  than  40  years  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years  has  had  full  con¬ 
trol  of  its  affairs.  His  resignation  was 
made  “to  enable  him  to  take  a  much 
needed  rest  and  relieve  himself  of  the 
details  of  business." 

Owing  to  the  change  in  active  man¬ 
agement  and  the  death  of  George  \\ . 
C^hs  (Jakes,  Oct.  26,  the  personnel  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  rearranged  as  follows : 
Board  of  directors — Harry  C.  Adler, 
chairman;  .\dolph  S.  Ochs,  Milton  B. 
Ochs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Iphigene  Ochs 
Sulzburger;  officers — Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
president;  Harry  C.  Adler  and  Milton 
B.  Ochs,  vice-presidents,  and  .\dolpli 
Shelby  CJchs,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs  was  born  at 
Chattanooga,  April  15,  1895.  His  pre¬ 
paratory  school  education  was  received 
at  Baylor,  Chattanooga,  and  Castle 
Heights,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Castle  Heights  in  1911  he 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  three  years.  In  1916 
he  was  graduated  at  the  Chattanooga 
College  of  Law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Tennessee. 

His  connection  with  the  Chattanooga 
Times  dates  from  1914,  when,  while  at¬ 
tending  law  school,  he  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  L’pon  graduation  he  served 
successively  as  reporter,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor.  telegraph  editor  and  city  editor.  In 
1922  he  was  appointed  managing  editor, 
succeeding  his  father.  Col.  Milton  B. 
Ochs,  now  vice-president. 

Except  for  his  absence  during  the 
World  War  and  the  Mexican  border 
mobilization  in  1916.  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  service  of  the  Times  for 
the  past  17  years.  In  1917  he  attended 
the  officers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  returning  from 
France  as  a  first  lieutenant.  During  the 
war  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Stars  and 
Strifies,  A.E.F.  newspaper. 

In  1921  he  married  Patty  Martin,  of 
Chattanooga.  They  have  one  child, 
Martin  Shelby  Ochs. 


FRANCIS  HUNTER  RETURNS 

Francis  T.  Hunter,  president  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  returned  this 
week  from  Europe  where  he  played  pro¬ 
fessional  tennis  matches  with  William  T. 
Tilden. 


MATHEWS  APPOINTED 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  effective  Nov.  27. 


RAEMON  SUCCEEDS  LEYDEN 

Judge  Charles  S.  Leyden,  business 
manager  of  the  Annison  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  been  succeeded  by  L.  J. 
Raemon,  who  was  advertising  manager. 
Judge  Leyden  had  !)ecn  witli  the  Star 
for  20  years.  In  the  past  he  had  been 
judge  of  the  Calhoun  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  city  recorder. 

M.  &  O.  RECEIVERS  BUY 
MEMPHIS  DAILIES 

Court  Approves  Purchase  of  Entire 
Capital  Stock  —  N.  G.  Taylor 
Buys  Knoxville  Sentinel 
Bonds 


The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Conunercial 
Appeal  and  llrening  Appeal  formally 
changed  hands  Nov.  19.  Transfer  of 
control  of  the  Kno-nille  Journal  was  in 
prospect  and  plans  were  announced  for 
starting  a  new  morning  newspaper  in 
Knoxville. 

Chancellor  James  B.  Newman  gave  his 
approval  to  acquisition  by  receivers  for 
the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Minneapolis,  of  the  entire  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  morning  and  evening  Appeal  papers. 
Since  the  sale  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
papers  no  changes  in  executive  person¬ 
nel  have  been  announced.  The  M.  &  O. 
receivers  assume  $2,200,000  worth  of 
outstanding  bonds  of  the_  papers  and 
direct  liabilities  of  about  $.500.(100. 

The  receivers  arc  E.  W.  Backus.  M. 
S:  O.  president ;  C.  R.  Fowler  and  E.  W. 
Decker. 

Nat  G.  Taylor,  Johnson  Citv,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Knoxville 
Publishing  Company,  announced  in  Nash¬ 
ville  that  a  defaulted  $.500,000  first-mort¬ 
gage  bond  issue  of  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Inc.,  has  been  acquired  and  imme¬ 
diate  steps  would  be  taken  to  lift  the 
receivership  under  which  the  Tournal.  a 
morning  paper,  was  operated  for  almost 
a  year.  He  said  the  political  policy 
would  he  changed  to  Republican. 

Meanwhile.  Tames  A.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tennessee  State  Press  com¬ 
pany.  also  recently  organized,  said  that 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  been  broken  off  and  that  prepara¬ 
tions  were  being  made  to  start  a  new 
Republican  morning  newspaper  in  Knox- 
ville. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a  former  Knoxville 
mayor.  Republican  candidate  for  t^.  S. 
Senate,  and  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General.  Other  officers  are  J.  W. 
Hodge,  R.  P.  Suite.  Neal  B.  Spahr.  W. 
L.  Stooksbury.  and  R.  Rex  Wallace. 
Under  a  charter  taken  out  some  time 
ago.  this  company  has  solicited  common 
stock  subscriptions. 

Roth  the  Memphis  .Appeal  papers  and 
the  Knoxville  Journal  were  controlled 
for  several  years  by  Colonel  Luke  Lea, 
publisher,  and  Rogers  Caldwell,  invest¬ 
ment  banker,  both  of  Nashville.  This 
control  ended  last  December  when  their 
Southern  Publishers.  Inc.,  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  the  stock,  was  placed  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  The  Memphis  papers  wertf' 
in  receivership  for  two  months,  but  were 
aided,  out  by  the  M.  &  O.  The  Kno;i-f 
ville  Journai,  however,  has  been  opchitM 
by  recovers  for  almost  a  year. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  the  son  of  Alfred  A. 
Taylor,  former  Governor  and  Represent¬ 
ative. 

"associated  weeklies  meet 

More  than  100  editors  and  publishers 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  the  Military 
Tract  area  attended  the  sectional  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Weeklies  of  Illinois,  in 
Galesburg,  last  week.  Speakers  were; 
Vernon  Nickles,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  ;  A.  J.  Staats,  editor.  Downers  Groz>e 
Reporter,  secretary ;  Gerry  D.  Scott, 
president,  Illinois  Press  Association;  H. 
L.  Williamson,  publisher.  Springfield 
(Ill.)  United  States  Publisher. 


CELEBRATES  75TH  BIRTHDAY 

Heber  J.  Grant,  publisher  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday  this  week.  Mr.  Grant  has  been 
publisher  for  13  years. 


HEADS  COAST  AGENCY  GROUP 


Louis  Honig,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pacific  Association  of  Advertising 
.\gencies,  at  the  recent  convention 
in  Santa  Rarhara.  Cal.  Henry  J. 
Stevens  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
agency,  San  Francisco  and  R.  P. 
Milne  of  Seattle  were  chosen  vice- 
presidents.  E.  L.  Lynch  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  was  named  secretary-treasurer. 

N.  Y.  EDITORS  WOULD 
CHANGE  LIBEL  LAW 

State  Society  Will  Seek  to  Extend  Im¬ 
munity  to  Oral  and  Written  State¬ 
ments  of  Public  Officials — 

Meet  at  Syracuse 


.\  pr()jK)sal  to  obtain  legislation  ex¬ 
tending  libel  immunity  to  statements,  both 
oral  and  written,  of  public  officials  and 
commissions  was  laid  before  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Editors  at  their 
meeting  in  Syracuse,  Nov.  23-24.  The 
plan  will  be  submitted  also  to  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association  be¬ 
fore  action  is  sought  in  the  next  state 
legislature. 

The  suggested  amendment  to  the 
Fearon  libel  law,  passed  two  years  ago 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  editors’  and 
publishers’  associations,  was  outlined  this 
week  by  Walter  P.  Plummer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Ne’ws  and  Knickerbocker  Press,  as 
spokesman  for  the  editors’  committee  on 
libel. 

Mr.  Plummer’s  committee  associates 
who  have  been  active  in  the  past  year 
studying  phases  of  the  state  libel  laws 
and  possible  further  protection  for  the 
press  are:  John  S.  Ridenour,  Adirondack 
Enterprise;  Frank  M.  McLennan.  Buffalo 
Courier-Express ;  and  E.  T.  Emmons, 
Geneva  Times. 

It  is  likely  that  the  proposed  amend- 
’ment  will  be  jftonsored  in  the  legislature 
by  Assemblyman  Henry  James  and 
Senator  George  R.  Fearon.  The  change 
would  give  newspapers  protection  in  the 
publication  of  fair  reports  of  official  state- 
mentf.  The  law  now  extends  only  to 
judicial  proceedings. 


TO  PRESENT  BOLITHO  BUST 

A  portrait  bust  of  the  late  William 
Bolitho,  author  and  journalist,  whose 
last  newspaper  connection  was  with  the 
A’cw’  York  World,  will  be  dedicated  at 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  at 
4  P.  M.  on  Dec.  1.  The  bust  is  the 
work  of  Boris  LoY'at-Lor.ski,  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  university  by  Mrs.  Sybil 
Bolitho,  widow  of  the  author.  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  formerly  executive  editor 
of  the  World,  will  make  the  address. 


YOUNG  JOINS  OUTLOOK 

Spencer  Young,  formerly  with  Quality 
Group.  Golden  Rook  and  Rericxo  of 
Re^news  has  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Outlook. 


DAILY  FORCES  SHEKIFT 
TO  REVEAL  DEPUTIES 

Cleveland  Press  Goes  to  Court  to 
Get  Secret  List  of  744  Special 
Deputies  Who  Paid  $11 
Each  for  Badges 


“Inspection  of  the  records  may  be  had  ■ 
at  any  and  all  reasonable  times.”  E 
With  that  entry  on  the  court  journal  T 
Common  Pleas  Judge  James  B.  Ruhi  |' 
this  week  signalized  a  victory  of  Cle\>  r 
land  newspapers  over  a  secretive  public  I 
official  and  marked  another  step  in  the  ' 
fight  to  scan  public  records. 

Judge  Ruhl  granted  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  to  Carl  H.  Clark,  of  Clevcliud 
Press  staff,  restraining  Sheriff  John  M. 
Sulzmann  from  barring  newspapers  ac¬ 
cess  to  his  list  of  744  special  deputies,  each 
of  whom  paid  $10  for  bond  and  $1  for 
a  badge. 

After  the  court  order.  Sheriff  Sulz¬ 
mann  gave  out  a  typewritten  list  of  his 
deputies  to  all  newspapers. 

Names  of  the  special  deputies  have 
been  a  zealously  guarded  secret  since 
Sulzmann  took  office.  Shortly  after  tie 
was  elected  Sulzmann  announced  he 
would  organize  “an  army  of  private 
citizens  specially  deputized  to  enforce  the 
law.” 

Anyone  willing  to  pay  $10  for  a  bond¬ 
ing  fee  and  an  additional  $1  for  a  badge 
was  privileged  to  enlist  in  this  array, 
Sulzmann  said,  provided  he  was  a  citizen 
of  good  standing. 

It  later  was  learned  that  most  of  the 
bonding  was  being  done  by  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  (guaranty  Co.,  of  which 
Burr  Gongwer,  county  Democratic 
leader,  is  the  head.  At  current  bonding 
rates.  Gongwer’s  company  thus  may  have 
received  fees  in  excess  of  $7,4(X)  on  the 
entire  force  of  special  deputies. 

The  lists  as  made  public  disclosed  ex¬ 
prize  fighters,  labor  leaders,  business 
men  and  social  lights  are  sworn  in  as 
the  sheriff’s  aids. 

Shortly  after  the  typewritten  sheets 
were  given  out,  Sulzmann  t<X)k  the  pulpit 
of  People’s  Temple  and  defended  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“I  am  the  servant  of  the  people,”  he 
asserted.  “I’m  not  going  to  bow  to  ant 
yellow  newspaper.  I  defy  the  newspapers 
to  say  that  there  is  any  graft,  bribery 
or  corruption  in  my  administration. 

“After  31  years  in  public  life  I’m  not 
afraid  of  any  of  these  damnable  yellow 
.sheets.  You  all  know  that  I’ve  beoithe 
victim  of  unlimited  abuse  and  vilifio- 
tion.” 

“They  .say  I’m  coddling  prisoners,' 
said  Sulzmann.  “I’m  not  coddling  them. 
It’s  only  human  interest  in  them.  I'ni 
going  to  bring  them  back  to  the  faith 
of  their  dear  old  mothers,  no  matter 
what  religion  that  is.” 

Clark’s  suit  was  filed  after  he  had 
called  on  Fred  C.  Alber,  Sulzmann) 
chief  deputy,  three  times  asking  to  see  the 
list  of  special  deputies  and  been  refused 
each  time. 

Alber  said  emphatically  that  reporters 
could  not  scan  the  list  and  that  he  would 
not  even  give  out  a  typewritten  copy 
until  he  had  a  legal  opinion  from  ix 
county  prosecutor’s  office  ordering  him 
to  do  so. 

The  sheriff's  chief  deputy  became 
dramatic  in  his  refusal,  which  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  two  other  reporters  for  the 
Press. 

_  A  similar  mandamus  action  was  de 
cided  in  favor  of  a  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  Citizen  in  Franklin  county 
last  April  31.  The  decision,  handed  down 
by  Common  Pleas  Judge  Robert  ?■ 
Duncan,  asserted : 

“-■Ml  appointments  of  deputies  must  k 
certified  to  by  the  court  and  mu.st  be  filed 
with  the  clerk.  They  cannot  be  W 
secret.  They  are  a  matter  of  puhhf 
record  and  any  citizen  or  taxpayer  has  > 
right  to  see  them.” 


HUNGERFORD  ON  VACATION 

Cy  Hungerford,  cartoonist  for  ti** 
Pittsburg  Post-Gazette  is  making  * 
vacation  trip  to  Cuba  and  Me.xico. 
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PASTING  AT  HIGH  SPEED  ACHIEVED  BY  HOE 

New  Device  Engages  Web  of  New  Roll  With  Expiring  Roll  in  Split-Second^ — “Adhesion  Fight” 
at  Moment  of  Contact  Eliminated — Simple  Operation  Stressed 


A  HIGH  speed  paster  which  makes  it 
A  possible  tu  chaiiKe  paper  rolls  m  a 
nriiumg  press  while  the  press  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  speed  was  demionstrated  to 
Editor  &  I’LiiLisiiiJt  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

Inc.,  this.  week.  c  o  u 

In  the  experimental  room  of  the  Hoe 
plant  in  New  York  this  reporter  saw 
the  automatic  pastiiiR  operation  accom¬ 
plished  several  times  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  '400(X)  newspapers  an  hour.  The  job 
was  done  in  a  split  second,  too  quickly 
for  the  eye  to  follow  it.  and  the  transfer 
of  the  web  from  one  roll  to  another, 
which  resulted,  was  accomplished  cleanly 
and  with  scarcely  a  tremor  of  the 

delicate  web.  .... 

Perfection  of  the  principle  ot  automatic 
roll  changing  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
newspaper  jirinting  press,  which  now 
appears  to  be  achieved,  removes  one  of 
the  most  costly  obstacles  (in  time)  in 
the  mechanical  production  of  newspaiiers. 
Tlie  operating  speed  of  the  giant  presses 
heretofore  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  manual  changing  of  newsprint  rolls, 
which  usually  necessitated  slowing  down 
the  press  to  a  very  low  speed  and  some¬ 
times  actually  stopping  it.  while  the  web 
was  pasted  from  the  expiring  roll  to  the 
fresh  one.  Much  time  is  lost  by  this 
method,  and  it  has  been  a  bother¬ 
some  drawback  to  a  jTcrfect  flow  of 
newspapers,  an  obstacle  to  getting  the 
maximum  production  out  of  the  presses. 

Here  is  what  happens  when  the  Hoe 
device  operates: 

While  the  press  is  feeding  off  the  upper 
newsprint  roll  an  attendant  prepares  the 
lower,  fresh  roll  of  pasting.  Two 
helically  disposed  paper  tapes  are  secured 
to  the  periphery  of  the  new  roll  in  the 
general  outline  of  an  inverted  V,  the 
angle  being  about  38  degrees.  Ordinary 
glued  office  tape  is  used.  The  ends  of  the 
tape  are  clamped  to  radial  arms  which 
are  operably-supported  on  the  paper  roll 
clutches.  These  arms  move  with  the 
newsprint  roll. 

With  the  ends  of  the  tape  secured, 
ordinary  rosin  glue  is  applied  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tape.  The  rough 
edge  of  paper  below  the  tape  is  easily 
torn  off.  and  the  tape  serves  as  a  straight 
edge.  The  roll  thus  prepared  may  be 
driven  up  to  excessively  high  speeds 
without  disturbing  the  relationship  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  paper  to  the  paper  roll 
proper.  The  helix  principle  employed 
holds  the  center  of  the  paper’s  edge  as 
firmly  as  the  sides  where  the  tape  goes 
into  the  clamps. 

Hoe  engineers  are  proud  of  this  rela¬ 
tively  simple  method  of  preparing  the 
roll.  Their  experimentation  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  angle  of  pasting  covered  many 
months. 

After  the  running  roll  has  run  down 
to  a  predetermined  diameter  a  visible  and 
audible  signal  operates  automatically  to 
indicate  to  the  operator  that  the  paster 
IS  about  to  function.  .After  the  signal 
the  fresh  lower  roll,  prepared  as 
described  above,  is  automatically  brought 
into  running  position.  The  fresh  roll 
the  expiring  roll  exchange  positions, 
approaching  this  position  the  new 
foil  is  engaged  automatically  by  syn¬ 
chronously-operated  belts  to  bring  the 
foil  up  to  synchronous  speed  with  the 
funning  web,  which  is  now  coming  from 
the  lower  roll.  These  belts  are  driven 
"“’"the  press  through  intermediation  of 
a  differential  device  so  arranged  that 
eijial  operating  stress  is  imparted  to 
each  belt  and  perfect  synchronization 
regardless  of  the  roll  size. 

lohile  this  is  taking  place  the  expiring 
roll  IS  nearing  the  point  where  it  is  to 
^  discarded.  When  it  reaches  a  certain 
diameter,  the  running  web  is  pushed  into 
contact  with  the  fresh  revolving  roll  above 
oy  rneans  of  a  brush  extending  the  entire 
of  the  roll. 

Then  two  things  happen.  .As  the  brush 
swings  forward  to  make  the  contact,  an 
extension  of  the  brush  on  both  ends  comes 


By  JOHN 

in  contact  with  the  arms  holding  the 
tajied  edge  of  the  free  roll.  These  arms 
are  equipped  with  cutting  devices  which, 
on  contact  with  the  brush  extension, 
sever  the  tape  ends  the  second  that  the 
brush  forces  the  contact  between  the  web 
and  the  fresh  roll.  W’hen  the  tape  ends 
are  thus  severed  the  free  end  of  the  new 
paper  roll  is  completely  surrendered  to  the 
running  web.  Instantaneously  the  web  ot 
the  expiring  roll  is  cut  by  a  wire,  norm¬ 
ally  concealed,  which  darts  out  of  its 
housing  and  with  a  shearing  motions  cuts 
the  weh  through.  The  web  is  then  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  fresh  roll.  VMiile  the 
fresh  roll  is  running,  a  new  roll  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  lower  position. 

Because  of  the  method  of  preparing  the 
roll  and  the  instantaneous  cutting  of 
the  weh  the  paper  waste  is  negligible, 
Hoe  otlicials  state. 

J.  K.  Tomlin,  Hoe  executive  engineer, 
said  that  because  of  the  novel  «lesign  of 
the  paster,  "unusual  structural  rigidity  of 
the  reels  is  provided.”  The  paper  rolls 
are  secured  in  their  operating  positions, 
he  said,  by  means  of  quick  acting  cone 
clutches  of  special  design  to  insure  ready- 
gripping  and  releasing  actions.  .•\nti- 
friction  bearings  are  provided  in  all 
essential  operating  components. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
metlKxl  here  used,  he  said,  is  that  by- 
means  of  the  tape,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  held  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  paper, 
and  due  to  the  instant  releasing  of  the 
tape  ends  when  contact  between  the  fresh 
roll  and  the  web  is  completed,  “adhesion 
fight”  is  obviated.  .According  to  Mr. 


W.  PERRY 

1  (imlin  the  presen.  methods  of  jiasting  the 
iree  end  of  a  iresh  roll  to  the  web,  now 
done  by  hand,  always  bring  the  struggle 
of  paste  against  paste  or  fibre-stress 
against  paste  into  play. 

"Each  arm  of  the  reel,”  Mr.  Tomlin 
said,  "is  provided  with  an  entirely 
mechanical  automatically  compensated 
dynamic  tension  device  which  visually 
indicates  the  tension  exerted.  .Any  de¬ 
gree  of  web  tension  may  he  obtained  and 
the  selectetl  degree  of  tension  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout.  liutsmuch  as  each 
reel  arm  is  provided  with  a  ten¬ 
sion  device,  the  degree  of  tension 
exerted  is  not  in  any-  way-  afl'ected 
by  the  movement  of  the  reel.  Further¬ 
more  the  position  of  the  tension  device 
for  each  paper  roll  insures  the  stopping 
of  the  stub-roll  immediately  the  high 
Sliced  jiaster  and  the  web  cutting  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  performed.” 

The  dynamic  tension  devices,  he  said, 
cooperate  with  the  running  belts  so  that 
when  a  red  button,  emergency  or  service 
stops  occur,  the  driven  lielts  impart 
braking  action  to  the  periphery  of  the 
roll,  thereby  preventing  run-ahead. 

DOCTORS  MAY  BUY  SPACE 

New  Jersey  Society  to  Vote  on 
Printing  List  of  Members 

The  Hudson  County  (N.J.)  Metlical 
Society  will  vote  Dec.  1  on  whether  or 
not  it  will  abandon  its  rule  against  ad¬ 
vertising  and  take  space  in  daily  news- 
jiapers.  The  society,  composed  of  4fl0 


SPONSORED  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


Photo  shows  Chronicle  Publishing  Company’s  car  in  Centennial-Armistice 
Day  parade.  In  the  car  are  Harry  Young  of  the  Chronicle  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  Miss  Dorothy  Tippey. 


"V^ARION,  Ind.,  consolidated  its  Armis- 
•l-’A  tice  Day  and  Centennial  celebrations 
after  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company’s 
newspapers,  the  Marion  Chronicle,  Lead¬ 
er-Tribune  and  the  Sunday  Chron¬ 
icle  Tribune,  had  conducted  an  editorial 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  project. 

The  management  of  the  papers  assured 
business  and  industrial  institutions  that  no 
attempt  to  resort  to  “high  pressure” 
methorls  w-ould  be  employed  in  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  special  edition. 

The  Sunday  preceding  the  celebration, 
a  44-page  Centennial  edition  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Chronicle-Tribune  was  issued.  The 
advertising  was  confined  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  copy  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  the  customary  “special  edition 
good  will  copy”  from  non-merchandising 
establishments. 

The  first  day  of  the  celebration  was 
devoted  to  special  centennial  features,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Indian  village  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  public  square,  a  Mardi 


physicians  and  surgeons,  will  he  asked  to 
approve  the  recommendation  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  |)uhlish  its  roster  of 
members  in  the  four  daily  newspapers  in 
the  county,  every  three  months. 

The  Society,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  would  periodically  publish  as  paid 
advertisements,  the  complete  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  gcxxl  standing,  bearing  the  en¬ 
dorsement  and  reflecting  the  prestige  of 
the  county  society. 

The  chief  intent  of  the  advertisements 
is  believed  to  be  to  combat  the  influence 
upon  the  public  of  unscrupulous  doctors 
and  others  whose  business  methods  have 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Societv’s  co<le. 


‘JIM’  PRESTON  RESIGNS 
FROM  PRESS  GALLERY 


Gras  dance  in  one  of  the  downtown 
streets  and  displays  of  pioneer  relics  in 
stores  throughout  the  city.  Also,  stores 
were  operated  on  the  regular  Saturday 
schedules,  preparatory  to  closing  through¬ 
out  Armistice  Day,  which  was  marked  by 
a  parade,  particijiated  in  by  communities 
throughout  Grant  county,  as  well  as 
Marion.  The  parade  w-as  more  than  two 
miles  in  length  and  every  business  estab¬ 
lishment  of  consequence  was  represented 
by  a  float.  Prizes  for  floats  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  costing  not  more  than 
$■1.3  for  decorations. 

.At  night  a  pageant  was  staged  at  Me¬ 
morial  Coli.seum  under  the  title  of  “A 
Century  of  Progress.” 

A  check  revealerl  that  more  than  10,000 
automobiles  visited  Marion  during  Ar¬ 
mistice  Day  and  that  upwards  of  100,000 
persons  witnessed  the  parade,  acording  to 
Edward  W.  Camp,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


After  34  Years  in  Job  He  Quits  to 

Become  Librarian  of  U.  S.  Senate 
— William  J.  Collins  Named 
as  Superintendent 

(SpcciaJ  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.AsniNG-njN,  Nov.  24. — James  D. 
(“Jim”)  Preston,  superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Press  Gallery  for  more 
than  34  years,  today  resigned  to  take 
the  post  as  librarian  of  the  Senate. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
standing  committee  of  correspondents  of 
the  Capitol  Press  Galleries,  and  William 
J.  Collins,  who  has  served  for  more  than 
22  years  as  Jim’s  assistant,  was  tenta¬ 
tively  appointed  superintendent. 

“Jim”  Preston  has  become  well  known 
to  publishers  and  editors  who  have  visited 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery  and  those  who 
have  attended  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  conventions  for  25  years. 
He  arranged  for  the  seating  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  at  all  the  national  conventions 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Collins  entered  the  Gallery  as  a 
messenger  on  March  22,  1909,  after 
serving  for  several  years  as  messenger 
and  copy  boy  for  the  Ne^v  York  World 
Bureau  here. 

BROOKS  NAMES  COMMITTEES 

President  of  Montana  Press  Appoints 
Executive  Groups 

If.  B.  Brooks,  editor  of  the  Hai’re 
(Mont.)  Daily  News,  president  of  the 
Montana  State  Press  .Association,  has 
announced  the  following  committee  ap- 
jiointments. 

Journalism :  O.  S.  Warden  of  Great 
Falls,  E.  G.  Leipheimer  of  Butte,  Henry 
Woare  of  Chester,  G.  M.  Moss  of  White- 
fish. 

Conciliation:  W.  L.  Taylor  of  Great 
Falls,  Harry  I.ay  of  I^wistown,  Joe 
Hocking  of  Glasgow. 

Executive:  I^on  Shaw  of  Billings, 
Joe  Markham  of  Butte,  E.  J.  F'leming 
of  Forsyth,  Stanley  Thurston  of  Stan¬ 
ford,  J.  R.  Larcombe  of  Malta. 

Legislative :  Dan  Whetstone  of  Cut 
Bank,  T.  J.  Hocking,  J.  D.  Scanlan  of 
Miles  City,  L.  E.  Flint  of  Livingston, 
Joe  Gehrett  of  laurel. 

Visitors  to  School  of  Journalism: 
Tom  Stout  of  Lewistown,  G.  M.  Moss, 
L.  E.  Flint,  G.  G.  Houle  of  Glendive,  E. 
G.  I.eipheimer,  O  S.  Warden,  H.  B. 
Krooks. 


NEW  DAILY  TABLOID  STARTED 

Leader  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  of 
Crookston,  .Minn.,  started  a  morning 
tabloid  Nov.  4.  The  company  also  pub- 
li.shes  the  Talk  County  Leader,  a  weekly. 
Harold  Hagen  is  editor-manager,  and 
Harry  B.  Hendricks,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Everett  Anderson  has  been  added 
as  reporter.  Audrey  Hagen  is  society 
rejxirter. 
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DAILY  WINS  CAMPAIGN 
TO  BAN  LOOSE  MILK 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram’*  Drive  to 

Eliminate  Health  Hazard  Succeed* 
a*  Commi**ion  Recommend* 
Prohibition  of  Public  Sale 

A  campaip;n  of  the  Xcic  York  ll'orld- 
Tclcyram  which  exposed  the  health  men¬ 
ace  in  the  sale  of  “loose  milk,”  culminated 
successfully  this  week  when  Shirley  \\’. 
Wynne,  Xew  York  City  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner,  reported  that  his  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  to  investigate  charges 
brought  by  the  newspaper,  had  found 
loose  milk  a  “potential  health  hazard,” 
and  that  the  only  way  the  hazard  could 
be  removed  was  by  prohibition  of  its 
public  sale. 

In  view  of  present  economic  conditions 
the  Commission  recommended  that  such 
prohibition  should  not  be  made  effective 
before  Jan.  1,  1933. 

The  V\  orld-Telegram  started  its  drive 
last  Sept.  3,  when  reporters  bought  87 
samples  of  the  unbottled  product  through¬ 
out  the  city  and  had  it  tested  by  chemists. 
“Peril  of  Disease  Indicated  as  Loose 
Milk  Tests  Here  Show  90%  Contamina¬ 
tion,”  was  the  headline  on  the  first  story. 
On  Sept.  11a  survey  of  how  other  large 
cities  handle  the  problem  was  published 
which  showed  that  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta  and  Knox¬ 
ville  prohibit  sale  of  loose  milk.  Front¬ 
page  news  stories,  most  of  them  written 
by  Winston  Murrill.  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  were  used  frequently.  Newspapers 
in  metropolitan  New  York  generally 
reported  de\elopments  after  city  officials 
had  taken  action. 

The  Milk  Commission  agreed  that  the 
sale  of  unbottled  milk  not  consumed  on 
the  premises  be  prohibited,  that  milk  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  be  dispensed 
only  from  bottles  filled  and  sealed  at  the 
pasteurization  plant,  but  that,  under  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  its  sale 
be  permitted  to  hospitals  and  institutions, 
and  for  cooking  or  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  in  restaurants,  bakeries  and  other 
establishments  operated  under  Health 
Board  regulations. 


PROTEST  CRUELTY  TO  WRITERS 


104  Writer*  Say  Chine*e  are  Tortured 

and  Killed  for  Expre**ing  View* 

Charging  that  Chinese  writers  have 
been  tortured  and  executed  for  their 
political  opinions  and  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  there  to  destroy  freedom  of 
thought  by  destroying  independent  think¬ 
ers,  a  group  of  104  American  writers  on 
Nov.  22  protested  to  the  Chinese  Lega¬ 
tion  in  \\'ashington,  D.C.,  against  such 
treatment. 

They  alleged  that  writers  have  been 
mysteriously  kidnapped,  tortured,  shot 
and  behead^,  and  that  survivors,  “if  their 
opinions  do  not  please  the  government, 
must  scurry  from  hiding  place  to  hiding 
place,  like  rats.” 

The  signatures  were  gathered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  included  Professor  John 
Dewey,  Lewis  Mumford,  Waldo  Frank. 
M.  R.  Werner,  Eklmund  Wilson  and 
Malcolm  Cowley,  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  trying  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  remaining  Chinese  writers,  who  it  is 
alleged,  are  threatened  daily  with  execu¬ 
tion  for  their  political  opinions. 

The  protest  said  in  part : 

“From  various  sources  we  have  heard 
of  Chinese  writers  mvsteriously  kid¬ 
napped,  tortured,  shot,  beheaded ;  we  have 
heard  that  the  survivors,  if  their  opinions 
do  not  please  the  government,  must 
scurry  from  hiding  place  to  hiding  place, 
like  rats.” 

Several  specific  cases  were  cited. 


MINNESOTA  GROUP  ELECTS 

D.  A.  McKenzie,  publisher  of  the 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Tiwes  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ninth  District  Editorial 
Association  of  Minnesota,  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  session  held  in  Crookston,  recent¬ 
ly.  _  C.  VV.  Mattson,  publisher  of  the 
Thief  Rh^er  Falls  Times  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary.  More  than  30  Red  River  valley 
editors  attended  the  sessions. 


FILES  $10,000  SUIT 

Alderman  Edgar  A.  Bushinger,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  has  liled  a  libel  suit  for  $10,000 
against  William  H.  Spice,  Utica,  based 
on  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-!  tispatch  which  criticized  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  traffic  lights. 


PRINCE  ASKS  DAMAGES 
AT  $1  PER  READER 

N.  Y.  Mirror  and  Winchell,  Al*o 
NBC  and  Advertiser  Sued — Radio 

Damage*  at  $1  Per  Listener 
May  Be  Demanded 

series  of  libel  suits  were  begun  in 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  on 
Nov.  24  against  Walter  Winchell,  the 
Xciv  York  Daily  Mirror,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  plaintiffs 
are  Prince  (jeorges  Matchabelli,  Princess 
Norina  Matchabelli  and  Prince  Matcha¬ 
belli.  Inc.,  perfumers. 

The  suits  are  based  on  supposed  libel¬ 
ous  statements  published  in  the  Mirror 
on  Nov.  18  and  \\’alter  Winchell’s  broad¬ 
cast  during  the  Lucky  Strike  hour  over 
the  NBC  radio  system  on  Nov.  19. 

The  complaint  charges  that  Prince 
Matchabelli  was  described  as :  “One  of 
the  most  glamorous  masqueraders.  .  .  . 
This  self-styled  royalist  is  the  supreme 
agent  of  the  Russian  Cheka.”  His  per¬ 
fume  business  was  referred  to  as  “a 
racket.” 

The  Mirror  is  sued  for  $602,384,  one 
dollar  for  each  copy  published.  Benjamin 
F.  Spellman,  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs, 
said  he  would  seek  to  ascertain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  listeners-in  on  the  radio  broadcast 
and  ask  for  damages  at  tbe  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  listener. 


WAR  ON  PRINTER-TYPE 


Two  System*,  Similar  to  Telephone 
System*,  Presaged 

Two  nation-wide  systems  of  rapid  com¬ 
munication  by  means  of  automatic 
printer-type  machines,  each  with  central 
offices  for  clearing  messages  and  with 
directories  in  which  customers  will  be 
listed  according  to  call  signal,  similar 
to  tbe  telephone  system,  were  presaged 
this  week  by  the  announcement  that 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
had  combined  against  the  entrance  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
into  this  field. 

The  announcement  followed  the  refusal 
of  Newcomb  Carlton,  Western  Union 
president,  to  carry  his  company  into  a 
printer-tvpe  combination  with  the  A.  T. 
&  T.  The  \.  T.  &  T.  has  since  adver¬ 
tised  its  printer -type  service. 


ROGERS  OFF  TO  CHINA 


Humori*t  Cabling  Hi*  Daily  Di*- 

patche* — Will  Vi*it  “War”  Zone 

Will  Rogers.  McNaught  Syndicate 
writer,  saiW  Nov.  22  from  V’ancouver 
on  the  “Empress  of  Russia”  for  a  trip  to 
the  Far  East  and  the  Sino- Japanese 
“war”  front  in  Manchuria.  He  will  land 
at  Tokio  and  from  there  make  out  his 
itinerary.  His  daily  dispatches  will  be 
sent  by  wireless  and  cable  to  tbe  syndi¬ 
cate  and  then  telegraphed,  as  usual,  to 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Rogers  sailed  on  the  same  ship  that 
is  carrying  Floyd  Gibbons,  well-known 
war  correspondent,  now  representing  the 
International  News  Service  and  Univer.sal 
Service,  to  the  scene  of  conflict  in 
Manchuria. 


RULES  ACT  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Injunction  proceedings  started  by  Frank 
T.  Moran,  editor  of  the  Belvidere  (Ill.) 
Republican,  and  G.  E.  Casper,  chairman 
of  tbe  Bwne  county  Ixiard  of  supervisors, 
resulted  in  a  ruling  recently  in  which 
Circuit  Judge  Edward  D.  Shurtleff,  held 
the  Illinois  congressional  reapportional 
act  unconstitutional.  The  petitioners  con¬ 
tended  that  the  act  set  up  congressional 
districts  in  which  there  was  an  unequal 
distribution  of  population. 


PAPER’S  SALE  AIRED 


Staten  I*lander  Sold  by  Official 

Who  Give*  Franchi*e  to  Buyer 

The  Staten  Islander,  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
New  York,  which  went  into  receivership 
and  suspended  publication  about  a  year 
ago,  figured  this  week  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Hofstadter  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  New  York  City  government. 

John  A.  Lynch,  president  of  the 
borough  and  half  owner  of  the  paper, 
it  was  brought  out,  sold  his  interest  in 
the  daily  to  Minthorne  T.  Gordon,  Jr., 
until  recently  president  of  the  Tompkins 
Bus  Corporation.  A  week  after  the 
transaction,  witnesses  testified,  a  franchise 
was  awarded  to  the  bus  company.  The 
paper  at  the  time,  it  was  asserted,  was 
losing  money  and  failed  a  year  after  the 
deal. 

Samuel  Seahury,  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  contended  that  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  to  the  Tompkins  Bus  Company 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  agreement 
between  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Lynch  by 
which  Mr.  Lynch  recovered  part  of  the 
amount  he  had  lost  in  the  newspaper  and 
avoided  losses  in  the  future. 

Evan  Taylor,  who  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Staten  Islander  and  acted  as 
dummy  for  Mr.  Lynch  in  concealing  the 
latter’s  ownership  of  a  half  interest  in  the 
Republican  newspaper,  testified  that  Mr. 
Gordon  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Lynch  a  note 
for  $30,000  for  his  interest  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Seabury  in  his  examination  of  Mr. 
Gordon  brought  out  that  in  December, 
1925.  while  Mr.  Lynch  was  borough 
president,  Mr.  Lynch  had  voted  for  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Alayor  to  with¬ 
hold  his  signature  from  a  franchise 
previously  votefl  to  the  Tompkins  Bus 
Coloration.  That  was  before  the  sale  of 
the  paper. 


ENGRAVING  FIRM  SUES 


Lincoln  Company  Say*  Daily 
Attempted  to  De*troy  It 

Suit  has  been  brought  in  district  court 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  against  the  State  Journal 
Company,  charging  it  with  attempting  to 
destroy  the  business  of  the  Lincoln  En¬ 
graving  Comi»ny.  The  latter  firm 
brought  the  action  under  statutes  relative 
to  trade  practices  and  asks  to  recover 
three-fold  the  damages  it  claims  to  have 
suffered  by  tbe  alleged  unlawful  acts  of 
the  publishing  company. 

Qaiming  actual  damages  of  $16,337, 
the  company  asks  total  damages  of 
$49,012. 

The  engraving  company  alleges  that 
the  defendant  falsely  disparaged  its 
goods,  enticed  its  employes  by  offering 
higher  wages  than  paid  by  the  plaintiff, 
told  employes,  patrons  and  creditors  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  remain  in  business 
later  than  January,  1931,  stated  that  it 
would  drive  the  plaintiff  out  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  business,  approached  customers 
of  the  plaintiff  with  threats  that  if  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  withdrawn  the  defendant  by 
reason  of  its  daily  newspapers  would 
boycott  and  injure  the  customers  in  their 
businesses  and  sold  all  photo-engraving 
articles  at  less  than  a  fair  market  value 
and  at  less  than  cost. 


GRAND  FORKS  HERALD  MOVES 


Leave*  42- Year-Old  Home — New  Pre** 
In*talled — Formal  Opening  Dec.  5 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  has 
moved  to  its  all-modern  building,  leaving 
the  plant  it  occupied  for  42  years.  Melvin 
M.  Oppegard  is  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
one  of  the  Bidder  newspapers.  A  48- 
page  high  speed  press  was  placed  in  op¬ 
eration  for  the  first  issue  of  the  Herald 
printed  in  the  new  plant  Nov.  16.  The 
old  press  is  being  retained  for  emergency. 

The  new  building  is  of  stone,  brick  and 
steel  construction.  Business  offices,  the 
mailing  department  and  pressroom  occupy 
the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are 
Mr.  Oppegard’s  office,  the  editorial  rooms 
and  the  composing  and  stereotyping 
r(K)ms.  The  basement  contains  storage 
rooms,  vaults,  a  carriers’  room,  men’s 
locker  rcKim  and  provision  for  the  old 
press.  Formal  opening  has  been  set  for 
Dec.  5. 


RADIO  THREAT  WANING 
GANNETT  DECLARES 

New  Remote  Control  Device  *14 
Varied  Interest*  of  Listener*  Cited 
by  Publisher  a*  Retarding 
Factor*  in  Field 


The  threat  of  radio  is  no  longer  terri- 1 
fying ;  it  is  quickly  diminishing,  f  rank  E.  ■ 
Gannett,  head  of  the  Gannett  Group  ot 
newspapers,  told  a  conference  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  executives  in  Syracuse,  N»  V,  this 
week.  The  meeting  preceded  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Society  oi 
Editors. 

Remote  control  for  the  household  radio 
set,  limited  advertising  possibilities  oi 
television,  and  general  disgust  with  pro¬ 
gram  announcements  were  a  few  of  the 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Gannett  for  his 
optimistic  prophecy  that  newspapers 
likely  will  be  free  of  the  radio  bogey  be¬ 
fore  long.  He  said  he  could  not  venture 
a  prediction  on  the  eventual  relations  oi 
radio  and  the  press,  but  indicated  that  he 
believed  the  line  will  be  drawn  sharply 
for  radio  to  remain  in  the  field  oi 
amusement  and  education. 

Mr.  Gannett  pointed  significantly  to 
the  development  by  the  Stromberg-(irl. 
son  Telephone  Company  of  Rochester  oi  ? 
a  system  of  radio  control  in  the  honit  , 
A  simple  apparatus  is  located  in  each  , 
room  and  by  the  turn  of  a  switch  a  radio  ■ 
I'.'ogram  may  be  cut  off  or  the  station  , 
changed.  This  means,  the  Gannett  i 
executives  were  told,  that  radio  adver-  ! 
tisers  are  going  to  discount  more  than  ] 
ever  the  claims  of  stations  as  to  the  j 
number  of  program  listeners.  It  would 
be  a  natural  thing,  the  group  learned,  for 
a  housewife  immediately  to  silence  a 
boresome  advertising  announcement  no 
matter  where  she  might  be  in  the  house 
As  it  is  now,  the  radio  blares  on  because 
the  listener  does  not  care  to  be  bothered 
in  going  to  the  set  to  turn  it  off. 

Television’s  future  cannot  be  estimated, 
Mr.  Gannett  frankly  confessed,  but  sets 
now  being  prepared  for  homes  are  quite 
restricted  in  their  advertising  possibili¬ 
ties.  To  begin  with,  he  said,  one  must 
be  within  the  immediate  range  of  the 
vision  to  see  it.  And  when  the  novelty 
is  worn  off,  television  audiences  will  not 
care  to  sit  in  front  of  a  machine  for  any 
length  of  time  to  see  and  hear  adver¬ 
tising  talks. 

Radio’s  grip  on  popularity  today  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  many  people  pos¬ 
sess  sets  for  varying  reasons,  Mr. 
Gannett  commented.  He  said  some  want 
music,  some  want  football  game  ac¬ 
counts,  others  want  political  talks  or 
educational  programs,  but  few  want  to 
hear  advertising  blurbs.  For  that  reason, 
he  venlural,  advertisers  are  growing  wary 
of  listener  statistics.  As  yet.  they  have 
not  found  an  accurate  way  of  checking, 
Mr.  Gannett  concluded,  and  their  doubts 
are  grewmg. 


DAILY  MARKS  CENTENNIAL 


Chillicothe  (O.)  New*-A<lverti*er  Toll* 

It*  Story  in  128-Page  Edition 

The  Chillicothe  (O.)  Nezvs- Adver¬ 
tiser  celebrated  the  lOOth  anniversary  oi 
its  founding  Nov.  16. 

A  special  edition  of  128  pages,  m 
seven  sections,  filled  with  stories  of  the 
historic  past  and  of  modern  achiev^ 
ments,  was  published  to  mark  the  event  I 
A  feature  of  the  issue  was  a  page  car*  1 
toon  by  Bill  Ireland,  Columbus  Dispatch 
cartoonist,  who  started  his  career  on  the  J 
News- Advertiser.  Other  well-known  s 
newspapermen  who  started  on  the  pap® 
contributed.  Two  of  the  sections  were 
in  magazine  form.  President  Hoovtf 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulations  for  the 
issue. 

The  paper  was  started  as  the  .Adver¬ 
tiser  in  1831.  J.  K.  Hunter  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  president  and  manager. 
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COMICS  SHIFTED 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  retnovrf 
its  comics  from  the  back  page  to  inside 
the  second  section.  The  back  page  J* 
to  be  used  for  merchandise  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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libel  rulings  settle  unique  causes 

Varied  Actions  Between  Individuals  Are  Establishing  Precedents  in  New  York  Courts  Which  Affect 
Press — Opinions  on  Pictures  and  Trade  Practices  Recently  Handed  Down 


Few  libel  cases  to  which  newspapers 
are  parties  reach  the  higher  courts  in 
New  York  state  for  interpretation  of  the 
fine  points  of  the  law,  but  the  statutes 
constantly  are  being  applied  to  unique 
causes,  new  rulings  on  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  and  precedents  formed. 

During  this  year  at  least  half  a  dozen 
actions  in  libel  between  individuals  have 
been  adjudicated  by  the  higher  courts 
with  decisions  which  may  eventually 
affect  the  status  of  newspaper  defense 
pleas.  In  one  of  these.  Chief  Judge  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cardozo  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
wrote  an  opinion  which  leaves  no  further 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurists  that  pic¬ 
tures  published  in  newspapers  may  con¬ 
vey  a  libel  as  readily  as  a  printed  word. 

Anv  argument  against  the  right  of  a 
defendant  to  have  the  jury  alone  settle 
on  the  amount  of  compensatory  damaees 
for  libel  is  dismissed  quite  convincingly 
in  another  contest.  That  a  dealer  may 
be  libelled  in  an  advertisement  which  in¬ 
correctly  lists  his  name  has  been  held  also 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Most  of  these  decisions  are  valuable  to 
newspapermen.  Some  are  reiteration  of 
the  older  principles  of  the  Law  of  Libel, 
as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  Ogders, 
but  others  apply  these  old  principles  to 
new  situations,  and  go  further  to  lay 
down  a  new  principle. 

Acknowledged  by  the  plaintiff’s  attor¬ 
neys  as  a  case  for  which  they  could  cite 
no  precedent  at  law,  the  suit  of  Richard 
L  Lee  v.  Anna  F.  Ostrowe  offers  inter¬ 
esting  study.  The  action  was  based  on 
a  letter  which  the  defendant  dictated  to 
a  stenographer.  Was  that  sufficient 
“publication”  for  libel?  Judge  Cardozo 
ruled: 

“In  the  law  of  defamation,  publication 
is  a  term  of  art.  A  defamatory  article 
is  not  published  if  it  is  read  by  no  one 
but  the  one  defamed.  Published  it  is, 
however,  as  soon  as  read  by  anyone 
else.  The  reader  may  be  a  telegraph 
operator,  or  the  compositor  in  a  printing 
house,  or  the  copyist  who  reproduces  a 
longhand  draft.  The  legal  consequence  is 
not  altered  where  the  symbols  reproduced 
or  interpreted  are  the  notes  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Publication  there  still  is  as  a 
result  of  the  dictation,  at  least  where  the 
notes  have  been  examined  or  transcribed. 
Enough  that  a  writing  defamatory  in  con¬ 
tent  has  been  read  and  understood  at  the 
behest  of  the  defamer. 

“The  schi.sm  in  the  law  of  defamation 
by  the  older  wrong  of  slander  and  the 
newer  one  of  libel  is  not  the  product  of 
mere  accident.  It  has  its  genesis  in  evils 
which  the  years  have  not  erased.  Many 
things  that  are  defamatory  may  be  said 
with  impunity  through  the  medium  of 
speech.  Xot  so.  however,  when  speech 
is  caught  upon  the  wing  and  transmuted 
into  print.  What  gives  the  sting  to  the 
writing  is  its  permanence  of  form.  The 
spoken  word  dissolves,  hut  the  written 
one  abides  and  perpetuates  the  scandal. 

“When  one  speaks  of  a  writing  in  this 
connection,  one  does  not  limit  oneself  to 
WTitings  in  manuscripts  or  books.  .Any 
sjmbol  suffices — pictures,  hieroglyphics, 
shorthand  notes — if  only  what  is  written 
is  intelligible  to  him  who  reads.  There  is 
s  publication  of  a  libel  if  a  stenographer 
reads  the  notes  that  have  been  taken  by 
another.  Neither  the  evil  nor  the  result 
IS  difTerent  when  the  notes  that  he  reads 
have  been  taken  by  himself. 

“The  soundness  of  a  conclusion  may 
not  infreciuently  be  tested  by  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Let  us  assume  a  case  where 
Words,  unaccompanied  by  special  dam- 
nqcs,  are  libelous  if  written,  but  are  not 
slanderous  per  se.  Let  us  assume  that 
me  defamer  has  a  grudge  that  will  be 
served  by  defaming  his  victim  in  the 
mought  of  a  particular  person.  Let  us 
assume  that  this  person  is  also  his  stenog- 
f^her.  With  that  mind  he  dictates  the 
def^atory  words  and  instructs  the  stenog- 
to  preserve  and  read  what  has 
written.  By  hypothesis,  the  one 
defamed  is  without  a  remedy  for  slander. 


By  JEROME 

By  hypothesis,  too,  a  writing  has  been 
created  at  the  instance  of  the  defamer 
and  lodged  in  the  custody  of  the  very 
person  whose  mind  was  to  be  poisoned. 
The  outrage  is  without  redress  if  the 
libel  is  not  published  when  written  out 
and  read.” 

Tlie  danger  to  which  newspapers  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  in  publishing  reports  of 
complaints  filed  against  civil  employes  is 
apparent  in  the  decision  rendered  in  favor 
of  Capt.  John  J.  Hayes  of  the  New  Y’ork 
City  fire  department  against  Margaret 
\’an  Gelder  who  charged  him  with  con¬ 
duct  unbecoming  an  officer.  She  filecl  an 
affidavit  with  the  fire  department  alleg¬ 
ing  he  stood  close  to  her,  used  abusive 
language  and  was  boisterous  and  ungen- 
tlemanly. 

Justice  McAvoy,  writing  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division,  held 
"the  offense  charged  is  one  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  and  behavior  not  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  person  conducting  himself 
properly  in  organized  society  and  among 
civilized  people,  and  reflects  upon  his 
character  in  such  wise  as  to  expose  him 
to  ridicule  and  disgrace.” 

It  was  libelous  per  se,  the  court  ruled, 
because  Hayes  might  have  lost  his  job. 
Room  for  new  argument  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  case,  however,  was  provided  by  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Sherman 
which  quoted  the  fireman’s  “abusive 
language”  as  being:  “Get  the  hell  down 
the  stairs  where  you  belong.  What  the 
hell  business  have  you  got  up  here?” 
The  fireman  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time 
and  no  claim  was  established  that  he  lost 
his  job. 

“The  conduct  and  language  ascribed 
to  him,”  said  Justice  Sherman,  “is  to 
be  regarded  as  ungentlemanly.  How  far 
the  fire  department  requires  its  officers, 
while  at  leisure,  to  observe  courtesy  and 
conform  their  behavior  to  proper  stand¬ 
ards  of  politeness  and  good  breeding  does 
not  appear.  Nor  is  it  apparent  that  such 
conduct  during  plaintiff’s  hours  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  would  affect  his  efficiency  as  a  fire¬ 
man.  Plaintiff’s  occupation  is  not  that 
of  a  teacher  of  etiquette.  His  calling  is 
that  of  a  fireman,  which  does  not  require 
that  he  be  held  at  all  times  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Chesterfieldian  standards  of  cour¬ 
tesy.” 

And  Justice  Sherman  held  to  the  old 
principle  that  the  charge  was  not  libelous 
because  it  did  not  affect  the  plaintiff  in 
his  special  profession  or  trade.  Be  it 
noted,  however,  the  majority  opinion  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  this  old  maxim  and  set 


H.  WALKER 

a  broad  i)recedent  for  future  decisions. 

A  Slavic  newspaper  in  New  York  City 
brought  about  a  libel  action  between  two 
individuals  which  laid  down  a  firm  under¬ 
standing  on  jury  awards.  The  news¬ 
paper  itself  was  being  sued  for  libel.  It 
wrote  to  Gaspar  Buchel  for  information 
concerning  the  plaintiff  and  his  lawyer, 
George  H.  Zator.  The  reply  said 
neither  had  any  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  Zator  was  incompetent  as  an 
attorney,  never  having  won  a  case,  and 
therefore  the  defendants  need  not  fear  the 
libel  suit. 

The  newspaper  settled  its  suit,  then 
turned  over  the  Buchel  letter  to  Zator — 
an  act  which  the  court  later  referred  to 
as  "perfidious.”  The  letter  had  been  read 
only  by  the  newspaper’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  but  Zator  won  a  verdict,  the  judge 
instructing  the  jury  to  return  a  substan¬ 
tial  compensatory  award.  The  appellate 
judges  ruled  this  erroneous,  holding  that 
"in  a  libel  case,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other,  the  jury  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  on  the 
question  of  damages.” 

“A  libel  might  be  so  vicious,  and  its 
publication  so  general,  that  if  nothing 
was  offered  by  the  defendant  in  justifica¬ 
tion  or  mitigation,  a  court  could  properly 
charge,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  nominal 
damages  would  not  be  a  vindication,” 
said  the  opinion.  “Here,  there  was  a 
limited  circulation,  and  only  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  belief  that  the  plaintiff  was 
incompetent  as  a  lawyer  and  had  little 
standing  as  a  man,  coupled  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  won  no  litigations. 
The  letter  was  semi-confidential,  and 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  plaintiff  only 
through  a  breach  of  the  ordinary  custom 
touching  private  correspondence.  The 
jury  should  have  been  permitted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  plaintiff’s  injury,  and 
if  they  found  that  he  was  not  inj'ured, 
nominal  compensatory  damages  would 
have  been  proper.” 

The  unusual  procedure  of  a  supreme 
court  justice  reversing  himself  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  jury  question  is  found  in  the  action 
of  William  H.  Kehoe  y.  New  York 
Tribune,  Inc.  The  court  directed  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $9,000  for  Kehoe  on  the  basis 
that  he  had  been  injured  through  mis¬ 
taken  identity  in  a  news  story.  .Another 
William  H.  Kehoe.  former  assistant  cor¬ 
poration  counsel,  had  l)een  convicted  in 
a  milk  scandal.  The  other  Kehoe  bought 
a  home  in  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  story  connected  that  purchase  with 
the  convicted  Kehoe. 


NOT  A  “FRONT  PAGE”  CREW 


San  Francisro  police  reporters  are  a  vital  part  of  the  police  organization  and 
as  such  entitled  to  wear  regular  stars.  Despite  political  pressure,  no  other 
persons  outside  the  working  police  force  have  been  able  to  obtain  this 
emblem.  The  reporters,  who  incidentally  resent  recent  movie  versions  of 
the  men  covering  the  police,  are,  left  to  right:  Henry  S.  Peters,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin;  Edward  Gillen,  Oakland  Tribune;  Jeff  Weinberger,  San 
Francisco  News;  Robert  Burgh,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Edward  Longan, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  LaVeme  Diefendorf,  San  Francisco  News. 
Three  other  members  of  the  corps,  unable  to  be  present  for  the  picture  are 
Opie  Warner  and  James  Yeiser,  Examiner,  and  L.  E.  Claypool,  A.P. 


The  judge,  on  appeal,  related  that  an 
examination  of  tlie  record  showed  the 
plaintiff  had  increases  in  salary  in  the 
time  between  the  libel  and  the  trial,  and 
that  the  house  had  sold  at  an  increase 
over  the  purchase  price.  The  only  injury 
the  plaintiff  himself  testified  were  head¬ 
aches  and  some  insomnia  at  the  time  the 
libel  was  published.  So  the  $9,000  verdict 
was  held  excessive,  and  this  set  forth  by 
the  court : 

“From  the  practice  hitherto  followed  in 
this  state,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  a  case 
involving  mistaken  identity  it  has  always 
been  left  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether 
the  public  might  reasonably  associate 
with  the  plaintiff  the  libel  complained  of.” 

Three  other  opinions  relate  to  business 
practices  with  which  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  advertising.  Statements  about 
a  rival’s  claims  for  his  product  may  not 
be  made  with  impunity,  but  also  may  be 
cause  for  libel  damages.  There  is  the 
case  of  the  Samson  United  Corp.  v.  the 
Dover  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
in  this  connection. 

The  Dover  company,  it  was  claimed, 
armed  its  representatives  with  printed 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff 
was  "painting  beautiul  pictures  of  its 
product  which  it  did  not  intend  to  live  up 
to.”  Here  is  what  the  Appellate  Division 
said: 

“Statements  made  by  a  corporation  with 
reference  to  a  competitor  must  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Every  state¬ 
ment  made  is  not  actionable,  but  a  state¬ 
ment  may  be  of  such  a  serious  character 
as  to  constitute  a  libel  per  se.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  statement  shall  impute 
moral  delincjuency,  or  disreputable  con¬ 
duct  to  be  libelous  per  se.  It  is  enough 
if  it  ‘tend’  to  injure  one  in  his  business, 
by  impeaching  his  integrity,  knowledge, 
skill,  diligence,  or  credit.  Statements 
which  ‘tend  to  the  prejudice’  of  one  in  his 
business  or  are  an  ‘injurious  imputation’ 
affecting  one’s  business,  or  affect  his 
‘standing,  honesty  and  reliability’  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  libelous  per  se. 

“When  a  corporation  is  charged  with 
making  misrepresentations  as  to  its  prod¬ 
uct,  painting  beautiful  pictures  which  it 
does  not  expect  to  live  up  to,  it  is  a 
serious  accusation,  and  would,  if  widely 
circulated,  tend  to  injure  the  corjKiration 
by  impeaching  its  standing,  honesty  and 
reliability  in  business,  and  would  be  libel- 
our  per  se.” 

Max  Braun,  a  New  York  city  dealer  in 
kosher  meat  exclusively,  i)rove(l  his  right 
to  an  action  against  .Armour  &  Co.  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  His  name  ami  address 
had  been  listed  in  an  .Armour  advertise¬ 
ment  among  “progressive  dealers  who 
sell  .Armour’s  Star  Bacon  in  the  new 
window-top  carton.”  Braun  conteiuled 
the  advertisement  rlamag<’d  him  because 
bacon  is  a  non-kosher  meat  prcHluct  and 
he  is  a  firm  adherent  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Orthodox  Jewish  faith. 

-After  reviewing  many  interpretatirms 
of  the  word  “misconduct”  in  its  business, 
social  and  moral  apiilications,  a  court 
belfl  it  was  libefiius  to  say  a  person  is 
guilty  of  misconduct  if  he  refuses  to  make 
gmxl  a  promise  to  redeem  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  article.  However,  the  .American 
Kennel  Club  sustained  the  proof  of  the 
charge  against  Ray  C.  Rmlger  ami  its 
right  to  publish  the  allegation.  No  dam¬ 
ages  were  awarded  but  the  court  set 
down  the  principle  that  “words  are  to  be 
construed  as  pcrsfuis  generally  understand 
them  and  according  to  their  ordinary 
meaning.” 

DAILY  ENLARGES  PLANT 

.Alterations  made  recently  to  the  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  Nnv  Rochelle  (N. 
Y.)  Standard-Star,  have  trebled  the 
space  in  the  composing  and  press  rooms. 
Through  a  20-foot  extension  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  second  story,  nearly  .S.OOO 
square  feet  have  been  added  to  the  avail¬ 
able  working  space.  A  Scott  straight 
unit,  quadruple  press,  designed  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  use  has  been  installed. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  MEETS  GRANDI 
AT  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  BICKEL 


Brilliant  Assembly  at  Lotos  Club  Hears  Informal  Talk  by 
Italian  Foreign  Minister — Answers  Questions — 
Remarks  Not  Reported 


A  GROUP  of  prominent  American 
editors  and  publishers  were  guests 
at  a  private  luncheon  given  in  honor 
of  Dino  Grandi,  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 


manager.  Associated  Press;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy, 
vice-president.  Literary  Digest;  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Major  William  F.  Deegan,  Tenement  House 
Commissioner,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 


Karl  Birkel  (left)  greeting  Foreign  Minister  Dino  Grandi  of  Italy  at  Lotos 
(dub  luncheon. 


at  the  Lotos  Club,  Xew  York,  Monday, 
Nov.  23,  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations. 

The  luncheon  gave  Signor  Grandi  the 
only  opportunity  he  had  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  to  meet  in  a  group 
some  of  the  United  States’  leading  pub¬ 
licists.  On  the  other  hand  it  afforded 
the  editors  and  publishers  an  opixirtunity 
for  a  close-up  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  world  news. 

No  prepared  addresses  were  made,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bickel,  Signor  Grandi  and 
Sir  Harry  Brittain  spoke  briefly.  The 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  answered  freely 
questions  asked  of  him  by  other  guests, 
and  identified  himself  as  a  newspai)erman 
by  choice,  declaring  that  he  still  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  meml)er  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

The  luncheon  was  served  on  one  of 
the  largest  single  tables  ever  .set  in 
New  York.  It  was  56  feet  long  and  22]/j 
feet  wide,  and  93  guests  seated  them¬ 
selves  around  it. 

Signor  (irandi  was  assured  at  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  luncheon  that  the  con¬ 
versations  at  the  table  would  l)e  regarded 
as  entirely  confidential.  Editors  and  staff 
reporters  from  New  York  newspajHjrs 
and  other  press  associations  were  present 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Imited  Press,  but 
all  under.stood  that  nothing  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister  might  say  was  to  be 
used  as  news. 

(iuests  at  the  luncheon  were : 

.  Ackerman,  Dean,  School  of  Journal¬ 

ism,  Columbia  L'niversity;  A.  Arbib-Costa. 
American  representative.  La  Tribune,  Rome; 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor.  Foreign, 
Affairs;  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president.  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  Jos.  F.  M.  Baldi,  edi¬ 
tor,  L’Opinwne,  Philadelphia. 

Hugh  Baillie,  executive  vice-president.  United 
Press,  Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  board.  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Robert  J. 
Bender,  vice-president.  United  Press;  F.  T. 
Birchall,  acting  managing  editor,  A’«e  York 
Times;  (leorge  F.  Booth,  publisher,  H'orcester 
Telegram  and  Cacette. 

Sherman  H.  Bowies,  general  manager, 
Springfield  Republican;  Sir  Harry  Brittain;  <i. 
Stewart  Brown,  staff  correspondent  (Rome), 
United  Press;  James  Wright  Brown,  publisher, 
Ediiob  &  PiBLiSHEg;  Mward  H.  Butler, 
editor  and  publisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Honorable  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent,  Columbia  University;  Lido  Caiani,  Popolo 
d’ltalia  and  Rome  Messagero;  Newcomb  Carl¬ 
ton,  president.  Western  L'nion  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany;  William  L.  CTienery,  editor.  Collier’s; 
Barron  Collier,  chairman  of  the  board,  Barron 
G.  Collier.  Inc. 

.T.  V._  Connolly,  general  manager.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Kent  Cooper,  general 


mittee  for  the  Reception  of  Distinguished 
Guests. 

His  Excellency,  Nobile  Giacomo  De  Mar¬ 
tino,  Royal  Italian  .-Xmbassador  to  the  United 
States;  William  T.  Dewart,  president.  New 
York  Sun;  Gr.  Uff.  John  M.  Di  Silvestro, 
Grand  Master,  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Henry  L  Doherty,  (Thairman  of  the 
Board,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.;  Judge  Victor 
J.  Dowling. 

_  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  John  Evans,  manager, 
Rome  bureau.  Associated  Press;  Fred  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  president,  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  associate  editor.  New  York  Times; 
Count  Leone  Fiiiniasoni-Biondi,  Giomalc 
d’ Italia,  Rome 

Honorable  James  A.  Foley.  Surrogate  of 
City  of  New  York;  Janies  H».  Furay,  vice- 
president,  United  Press  Asso^ations;  Frank 
F-.  Gannett,  president.  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Commendatore  Joseph  Gerli,  I^ird  (lolds- 
lioroiigh,  foreign  editor.  Time  Magazine, 

Harry  J.  Grant,  publisher,  .Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal:  Honorable  Emanuele  Grazzi,  Royal  Consul 
(ieneral  of  Italy.  New  York;  Count  A.  Fach- 
etti  (juiglia;  Roland  R.  Harrison,  manager. 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society;  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board.  Scripps- 
Howard  News|>aiiers 

Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  nublisher,  Omaha 
H'orld-Hciald :  Gilbert  T.  Ilixlges,  president, 
.\dvertising  Federation  of  .\merica;  W.  A. 
Jones,  president.  Cities  Service  Co.;  Alexander 
Konta;  Henry  R.  Luce,  president.  Time  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  Macfadden  Newspapers; 
J.  Noel  Macy,  president,  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.;  F'rank  .Mason,  vice-president. 
National  Broadcasting  Comi>any;  Julian  S. 
Mason,  editor,  .\'rw  York  Ez'ening  Post: 
('olonel  Roliert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

.Michael  J.  .McDermott.  Chief  of  Division  on 
Current  Information,  Department  of  State; 
James  (j.  McDonald,  president,  I-'oreign  Policy 
Association:  Carl  E.  Alilliken,  secretary.  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc.;  Paolo  Monelli,  Cazetta  del  Popolo,  Turin, 
and  Popolo  di  Roma :  Roy  D.  Moore,  vice- 
president,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

Cav.  Alberto  Nonis,  private  secretary  to  His 
Excellency,  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Italy;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher.  New 
York  Times;  George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief, 
.Scri|ips‘-IIoward  Newspapers;  Captain  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher,  Netv  York  Daily  News; 
Generoso  Pope,  publisher  Progresso  Italo 
.dmericano.  New  York. 

Dr.  Guido  Piiccio,  Rome  Tribuna  and  Gior- 
nalc  di  Genm'a;  Elzey  Roberts,  publisher,  St. 
Louis  Star;  Comm.  Guido  Rocco,  .Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Press  Bureau,  Italian  Foreign 
Office;  David  Sarnoff.  president.  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America:  Ridiert  P.  Scripps.  editorial 
director.  Scripps- Howard  New.spapers. 

David  P  Sentner,  staff  corresixindent.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Thomas  L.  Sidio, 
financial  director  and  general  counsel,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaoers;  Arthur  J.  .Sinnott,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Newark  Evening  News;  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor.  New  A  ork  Sun;  Count 
Stelluti-Scala.  Rome  l-avoro  Fascista  and 
Stefani  Agency. 

laiuis  L.  Stevenson.  New  York  Representa¬ 
tive.  Detroit  News;  Gr.  I'ff.  Giovanni  Tal- 
vacchia.  General  Secretary  to  His  Excellency, 


The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy; 
James  J.  Tunney;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
editor.  The  Nation;  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wag¬ 
ner,  United  States  Senator,  New  York. 

Fred  A.  Walker,  president.  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York;  Richardson  Webster, 
editor,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times;  Grafton  Wilcox, 
managing  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
I^uis  Wiley,  business  manager.  New  York 
Times;  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor.  New 
York  IVortd-Telegram. 

Bruno  Zirato,  American  Representative,  II 
Carrier  de  Milano;  Paul  Blocl^  publisher.  The 
Block  Newsmpers;  Emile  H.  (zauvreau,  editor 
New  York  Daily  Mirror;  Alfred  Shriver,  vice- 
president,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  Ray  Long; 
Jefferson  Patterson,  Division  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State;  Captain  Leroy  A.  Mullen, 
Department  of  State;  Frank  Parker  Stock- 
bridge,  editor,  Atrrerican  Press. 


NEWS  OF  DEPRESSION 
FAIRLY  TOLD 


Dr.  Will  Says  Press  Has  Fulfilled 
Its  Responsibilities  During 
Present  Economic 
Emergency 


The  way  in  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  have  fulfilled  their 
.special  responsibilities  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  emergency  is  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  has  been  given  to  it. 
Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  director  of  the 
department  of  journalism,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  told  a 
meeting  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
of  New  Jersey  in  Atlantic  Gty,  Nov.  28. 

“Their  fairness  in  presenting  the  news, 
good  or  had.  which  is  as  distinctive  an 
.American  invention  as  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  or  the  telegraph,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  great  strain,’’  Dr.  Will  said.  "It 
must  be  plain  to  all  who  will  give  any 
thought  to  the  matter  that  they  have* 
been  beset  on  all  sides  with  temptations 
to  depart  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  telling  the  truth.  On  one  side 
has  been  the  pressure  of  optimists  of  the 
Pollyanna  type  whose  private  interests 
would  be  served  by  distorting  the  news 
so  that  the  situation  would  seem  more 
favorable  than  it  really  has  been.  Again, 
there  has  been  the  pressure  of  those  who 
profited  by  a  falling  market  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  influence  of  the  wave 
of  despair  which  has  engulfed  business. 

“If  the  newspapers  had  conceived  of 
their  own  material  interests  in  a  narrow 
and  selfish  sense,  they  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  adxantageous  to  present  news 
colored  with  false  optimism.  Their  re¬ 
ceipts  from  advertising  have  declined 
and  if  they  had  tried  to  avert  a  further 
recession  by  pretending  in  their  news 
columns  that  conditions  were  favorable 
when  they  were  actually  unfavorable, 
the  impulse  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
only  natural. 

“It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  press  that  it 
has  resisted  both  of  these  powerful  temp¬ 
tations.  Never  before,  I  think,  has  the 
detached  impartiality  of  the  news  col¬ 
umns  been  so  well  preserved  in  a  time 
of  great  stress  as  it  has  been  during  the 
economic  depression.  A  million  dollars 
could  not  have  bought  a  line  of  financial 
or  business  propaganda  in  any  important 
newspaper  during  this  period.  If  earn¬ 
ings  decreased,  if  dividends  were  passed, 
the  facts  were  told  without  concealment 
or  mitigating  comment.  As  signs  of 
recovery  have  developed,  they  have  been 
chronicled  in  a  fair  and  temperate  spirit. 
Editorial  counsel,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
calm,  just  and  sincere. 

“For  this  substantial  buttressing  of  the 
national  welfare  when  some  of  its,  sup¬ 
ports  seemed  tottering,  the  distinctive 
role  of  American  newspapers  fits  them. 
If  they  were  torn  by  party  passions  as 
are  many  newspapers  abroad,  if  they 
were  the  tools  of  political  chieftains  bask¬ 
ing  in  temporary  leases  of  power,  if  they 
were  under  the  domination  of  financial 
or  industrial  groups  they  could  not  have 
held  up  the  light  as  they  have  done  when 
darkness  was  spreading  around  them. 
They  have  preserved  without  diminution 
their  vision  of  the  task  of  disseminating 
news  with  fullness,  impartiality  and  sane 
balance.’’ 


DAVID  APPOINTED 

The  Geo.  B.  David  Company,  New 
York  and  (Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
to  repre.sent  the  Bellcznlle  (Ill.)  Nezes- 
Dcmocrat. 


R.  L.  O’BRIEN  WILL  HEAD! 
TARIFF  COMMISSION  [ 

Former  Boeton  Herald’s  Editor  N,^| 
to  Post  of  Chairman  by  Prsii.  » 
dent  Hoover — Onetime  Aide  i 
to  Cleveland  1- 


(Special  to  Britos  &  Publishez) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  24— Robo.| 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  Boston  edhot 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  '  * 

States  Tariff 
Commission  to¬ 
day  to  succeed 
Henry  P.  Fletch¬ 
er,  whose  resig¬ 
nation  becomes 
effective  Nov.  30. 

A  n  nouncement 
of  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
appointment  was 
made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  at 
the  White  House 
at  noon  today. 

For  a  number  of 
years  Mr. 

O’Brien  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald.  Mr.  O'Brio 
has  been  an  active  republican  ior 
more  than  30  years  and  for  the  las! 
three  years  has  been  president  of  th« 
Middlesex  Club,  a  leading  Kepublkar. 
organization  in  New  England. 

In  November,  1910,  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Boston  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  published  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Boston  Herald,  and  tht 
Boston  Ez'enitui  Traveler.  He  served  as 
editor  of  the  Herald  from  that  date  until 
Dec.  31,  1928. 

Washington  will  be  no  new  assignment 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  chairman.  He 
served  as  personal  stenographer  to 
Grover  Cleveland  from  the  time  of  ths 
nomination  for  President  in  1892  until 
1895.  From  that  year  until  1906  he  was 
the  Washington  corre.spondent  of  the 
Boston  P,vening  Transcri[<t-  For  the 
following  four  and  a  half  years  he  was 
editor  of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  67  years  old.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  the 
Oass  of  1891,  and  has  received  honoran 
degrees  of  Dwtor  of  Letters  from  Dart 
mouth.  Brown,  Colby  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versities.  His  home  is  in  Dedham,  Mass, 


READY  TO  PAY  NOTES 


Estate  Litigation  Has  Held  Up  Settle  ^ 
ment  in  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  Nov.  24 — (jenera!  ^ 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  not  in  default  to  t] 
the  -Adams  estate  of  \’incennes.  as  indi- 
cated  in  a  news  story  in  Editor  &  Pc*- 


i.iSHER  last  week,  according  to  a  state-  (J 
ment  made  today  by  John  D.  Hogne.  ! 
Ir.,  publisher  of  the  I’inccnnes  5m- 
Commercial,  which  is  owned  hv  the  . 
Indiana  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  suhsidian  , 
of  Cieneral  Newspapers,  Inc.  .  .  I 

At  the  time  it  effected  a  ccmsolidatiot  | 
of  the  two  daily  papers  in  Vincennfi  ] 
General  Newspapers  purchased  the  ito  i 
terests  of  Thomas  H.  .-Vdams  in  tw  j 
Commercial  on  terms  of  part  cash  and  j 
deferred  payments.  Mr.  .Adams,  who  h 
was  ill,  appointed  two  trustees  to  cow  jf 
plete  the  negotiations  for  him.  Shorth  if 
after  the  merger  of  the  papers  M'  | 
Adams  died  and  immediately  a  suit  WJ-'  1 1 
filed  by  a  son,  (Thester  Adams,  seeking  || 
to  set  aside  the  will  of  his  father.  An  | 
administrator  of  the  -Adams  estate  j 
appointed  but  the  two  trustees  also 
sought  to  continue  as  trustees. 

In  the  face  of  the  litigation  over  the 
estate  General  New’spapers 
payment  of  its  obligation  to  the  Conn 
but  the  Court  declined  to  accept  P*?' 
ment  until  the  status  of  the  trustws 
determined.  Funds  to  liquidate 
Newspapers’  obligation  to  the  estate  haw 
been  on  deposit  for  months  but  s^ 
ment  cannot  be  effected  until  the 
decides  to  whom  the  money  should  •* 
paid,  Mr.  Hogue  said.  , 

“General  Newspapers  has  never  q^'  r 
tioned  its  obligation  nor  has  it 
ed  to  evade  it  in  any  way,’’  he 
“It  is  ready  to  liquidate  its  notes  who  | 
the  -Adams  estate  litigation  is  settled. 
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1931  “SUCCESS  STORIES’*  ...  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET* 


Oldsmobik  goes  ahead 

in  the  Philadelphia  MarkeP 

_ 

D  URING  the  first  nine  months  of  1931, 
Oldsmohile  sold  27.1%  of  all  medium-priced 
cars  purchased  in  Philadelphia — an  improvement 
in  its  price  field  of  7%  over  the  same  period  of 
1930 — the  greatest  percentage  of  gain  of  any  car 
in  its  price  range. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  Oldsmohile 
increased  its  space  in  the  Curtis -Martin  news¬ 
papers  to  91.5%  of  all  its  Philadelphia  advertising. 


*Back  of  Oldsmohile  Sales  increase — and  the  other 
successes  to  be  brought  to  the  advertisers*  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  series — is  an  amazing  story.  Every 
manufacturer  selling  in  this  market  should  hear 
it  before  another  advertising  dollar  is  spent  in 
Philadelphia. 
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INTERPRETATIVE  FOREIGN  REPORTS 
STRESSED  BEFORE  MICHIGAN  GROUP 


Radical  Change  Needed  If  Press  Is  to  Fulfill  Function  in 
International  Field,  Says  Paul  Hutchinson — Police 
Reporting  Also  Discussed — Marshall  Elected 


The  newspaper’s  relation  to  crime 
and  other  problems  of  city  and  state 
government,  to  foreign  affairs,  and  radio 
_  1)  r  o  a  dcasting. 


ScHUYLu  L.  Marshall 


were  subjects 
predominant  i  n 
the  program  of 
the  thirteenth 
annual  convention 
of  the  University 
Press  Club  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Xov.  19- 
21.  Besides  the 
1 75  newspaper¬ 
men  and  their 
wives  at  the 
convention,  the 
sessions  were  at¬ 
tended  by  the 


university  public. 

To  succeed  Lee  A.  White,  Detroit 
News,  president  for  the  past  two  years, 
Schuyler  L.  Marshall,  Clinton  County 
Republican-News,  St.  Jolins,  was  un¬ 
animously  elected.  Other  officers  chosen 
are :  J.  S.  Gray,  Monroe  Lrcnincf  News, 
first  vice-president;  Michael  A.  Gorman, 
flint  Journal,  second  vice-president: 
Charles  D.  Monroe,  South  Haven  Tri¬ 
bune,  third  vice-president;  and  John  L. 
Brumm,  professor  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  secretary-treasurer. 

That  the  handling  of  foreign  news  by 
the  daily  newspaper  must  be  radically 
changed  if  the  press  is  to  fulfill  its  social 
function  and  not  lose  its  readers  to  com- 
i:«ting  agencies  of  intelligence  dissemina¬ 
tion  was  the  opinion  of  Paul  Hutchinson, 
managing  editor  of  Christian  Century. 

He  urged  editors  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  press  associations  to  provide 
them  with  “situation”  news  stories  rather 
than  mere  spot-news  rejxjrts  which  are 
meaningless  to  the  reader.  Some  news¬ 
papers  already  are  trying  to  give  their 
readers  foreign  news  with  enough  inter¬ 
pretation  to  make  it  understandable,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  said;  but  the  majority,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  are 
rationalizing  that  their  business  is  to 
entertain  the  public  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  a  comprehensible  picture  of 
the  world. 

“Foreign  news  as  a  major  part  of  our 
daily  news  is  here  to  stay,”  ilr.  Hutch¬ 
inson  declared,  "and  if  the  press  does  not 
evolve  a  new  techni(iue  to  handle  it,  read¬ 
ers  will  give  the  whole  business  up.” 

At  the  same  session,  Junius  B.  Wood, 
foreign  corresp< tndent  of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  recently  returned  to  this 
country  with  the  I.aval  party,  gave  his 
impressions  of  Soviet  Russia. 

That  the  press  has  a  responsibility  for 
public  leadership  in  all  problems  of  the 
city  and  state  was  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  addresses  of  \irtually  every  speaker 
on  the  i)rograni, — public  officials,  univer¬ 
sity  professors,  and  journalists  alike. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  newspaper,  they 
could  see  no  solution  of  governmental 
])roblems  ranging  from  crime  and  re¬ 
organization  of  local  government  to  fire 
prevention  and  public  finance. 

Scepticism,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
press  had  acted  or  wants  to  act  f<ir  the 
public  welfare  was  expressed  by  Police 
Commissioner  James  K.  W'atkins  of  De¬ 
troit  at  the  Friday  morning  session. 
“Some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  imjKWtance  of  police  news  and 
criminal  news  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
tremendous  publicity  given  these  matters 
is  for  the  public  good,”  Mr.  Watkins 
said. 

"1  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  jxdice  news.”  Mr.  W’atkins  de¬ 
clared.  “I  favor  full  publicity  on  the 
activities  of  the  police — with  this  quali¬ 
fication — that  certain  activities  need  to 
l)e  carried  on  quietly  and  more  or  less 
secretiv — and  such  activities  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  reporters  or 
photographers  and  be  given  premature 
publicity.” 


Other  complaints  of  Commissioner 
W  atkins  against  newspapers  were  that 
by  playing  up  changes  in  the  police  de¬ 
partment’s  organizations,  changes  of  a 
purely  administrative  character,  as  if 
something  were  wrong,  the  public  gets 
a  false  impression ;  that  publicizing  police 
news  tends  to  make  officers  news-con¬ 
scious,  often  with  deleterious  effects ;  and 
that  by  making  every  possible  effort  to 
learn  and  publish  names  of  witnesses,  the 
press  makes  the  public  fearful  of  giving 
information  to  the  police. 

The  popular  impression  that  news¬ 
papers  print  a  large  amount  of  crime 
news  is  false.  President  White  asserted. 

“Four  surveys,  made  over  a  period  of 
years  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  news¬ 
papers,  by  students  and  instructors  at 
Cornell  university,  and  the  universities 
of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,’’  he  said,  “show  a  distinct  prefer¬ 
ence  for  other  than  scandalous  news,  and 
reveal  that  the  amount  of  space  given  to 
crime  averages  not  above  five  per  cent 
and  as  low  as  IJ^^  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  newspapers,  exclusive  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Crime  both  in  .America  and  Europe 
was  discussed  Xov.  19  by  .Arthur  Evan 
Wood,  professor  of  sociology,  and 
Preston  Slosson,  associate  professor  of 
history,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Both  speakers  were  of  the  conviction 
that  necessary  penal  and  judicial  reform 
could  be  effected  only  with  the  aid  of 
the  press. 

The  failure  of  city  governments  to 
cope  with  organized  crime  is  the  most 
conspicuous  but  not  the  only  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  local  government,  according  to 
Thomas  H.  Reed,  professor  of  political 
science  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Government. 

The  press  must  bear  some  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  thinks,  for  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  obsolete  units  of  government  such 
as  the  township,  which  are  largely  to 
blame  for  the  great  wastes  in  local  ad¬ 
ministration.  Without  pressure  from  the 
public,  with  the  support  of  the  press, 
politicians  holding  these  offices  cannot  he 
persuaded  to  see  them  scrapped.  Profes¬ 
sor  Reed  declared. 

“The  real  thing  that  is  the  matter  with 
lf)cal  government.”  in  his  opinion,  “is 
that  people  do  not  think  al)out  local  gov¬ 
ernment  realistically.  It  has  l>ecome  a 
highly  technical  matter  to  be  conducted 
by  an  exj^ert  few.”  Professor  Reed  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  give  their  intelli¬ 
gent  support  to  municipal  research  or¬ 
ganizations  in  order  to  further  the  ex- 
jH-rtizing  of  government  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  under  the  control  of  the 
I)eople. 

“If  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
interesting  the  jjcople  in  the  affairs  of 
local  government,  we  will  have  to  give 


294,243 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


OCTOBER,  1931 


TTie  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  September, 
1931,  was  191,372. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolve*  Around 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


up  democratic  municipal  government,”  he 
declared.  “I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  But  if  it  is  going 
to  work,  the  press  must  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  city-hall  news  good  news.” 

At  the  same  session.  Prof.  Roderick 
D.  McKenzie  of  the  department  of 
sociology  presented  the  results  of  a 
recent  research  project  in  population 
shifts  in  America. 

“The  census  gives  the  impression  that 
the  small  towns  are  growing,  but 
they  are  actually  suburbs  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas,”  Professor  McKenzie  de¬ 
clared.  “The  real  ‘small  town’  is  losing 
population.” 

Xewspaper  circulation  tends  to  increase 
with  concentration  of  population  and  to 
recede  with  distance  away  from  centers 
of  population,  his  study  showed.  He 
also  ix)inted  out  that  suburbs  of  metro¬ 
politan  centers  tended  to  buy  a  greater 
percentage  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
than  local  dailies  while  the  areas  around 
the  suburbs  tended  to  buy  more  suburban 
than  metroixjlitan  pai)ers. 

That  radio  need  not  be  feared  if  the 
newspai)er  reports  news  adequately  was 
the  declaration  of  Paul  Hutchinson. 
Broadcasting  of  news  by  newspaper- 
owned  stations  apparently  stimulates 
reading  of  newspai)ers,  Curtiss  Bradner, 
news  announcer  for  V»'WJ,  Detroit 
-Vcii’j,  said. 

Other  sj^akers  at  the  convention  were 
Dr.  E.  W.  F.  .Alexanderson  and  Law¬ 
rence  .A.  Hawkins  of  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratories,  Schenectady ; 
President  .A.  G.  Ruthven,  Vice-President 
C.  S.  Yoakum,  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Hayden, 
and  Prof.  Fielding  H.  A’ost,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  Governor  Wilber 


Brucker;  Miss  Anne  Campbell  of 
Associated  Newspapers;  Harold  Tb 
novelist  and  State  Conservation  Com^ 
sioner;  and  Schuyler  Marshall 
dent-elect.  ’ 


I 


PLANNING  ROCKFORD  DAILY 

The  Northern  Illinois  Publishing  cobl 
pany,  113  South  Court  strt“et.  Rockfori 
Ill.,  has  been  issued  state  charter  Z 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000  pri 
ferred  and  5,000  shares  no-par  conunoi 
to  organize,  own,  operate  and  mainZ 
a  daily  newspaper.  George  J.  and  U 
Seider  Breinig  and  John  Earley 
man,  all  of  Rockford,  are  the  income 
ators. 


FARM  WRITERS  TO  MEET 

Members  of  the  Farm  News  Writer 
•Association  will  hold  their  annual  met 
ing  at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  r 
Oiicago,  Monday,  Nov.  30,  in  connei 
tion  with  the  International  Live-stoc 
show,  Paul  Potter  of  the  Chicago  Tril^n, 
president  of  the  group,  aninmnced  th: 
week.  Members  will  exchange  ideas  o 
reixrrting  agricultural  news  for  bot 
metropolitan  and  farm  papers. 


R.  L.  KERN  SUCCEEDS  FATHER 

Robert  L.  Kern,  son  of  the  late  Frei 
J.  Kern,  sole  owner  and  publisher  of  ttii 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Netvs-Democrat,\^\it- 
come  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper 
Richard  P.  Kern,  another  son,  now  i 
University  of  Illinois  student,  is  as 
sociate  editor.  The  new  publisher  ha 
been  foreman  of  the  composing  room  o: 
the  News-Democrat  the  past  six  years 


Worcester f  Massachusetts 


SUBURBAN  WORCESTER 
IS  ALSO  ABLE  TO  BUY 


Consider  North  Brookfield: 


“Because  of  the  extreme  prosperity  of  the  town  and  its  large 
industrial  growth,  a  famine  of  housing  facilities  has  developed 
which  compels  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  workers  to 
make  their  homes  in  neighboring  towns.  The  two  outstanding 
industries,  the  H.  H.  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Quabaug 
Rubber  Company,  are  working  at  capacity,  a  condition  which 

has  prevailed  for  months.’’ - From  a  November,  1931,  report 

of  the  Worcester  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  the  Worcester 
County  National  Bank. 


Or  take  the  case  of  Milford: 


Early  in  November,  the  Haskell  &  Sons  quarries  received  a 
huge  order  for  Milford’s  famous  pink  granite  for  the  new  Bronx 
County  courthouse  in  New  York  City.  This  one  order  promises 
steady  employment  for  a  hundred  men  for  at  least  eight  months. 
It  follows  an  order  of  similar  size,  received  last  spring,  for  the 
new  Roosevelt  Memorial  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 


Besides  Worcester,  the  Worcester  Market  includes  within  an  average 
18  mile  radius  51  towns  and  cities  with  a  population  of  237,976. 
This  great  suburban  market  is  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England; 
its  wide  diversity  of  industries — from  textiles  to  apples — assures  a 
buying  power  that  is  steady  and  a  prosperity  as  fundamentally  solid 
as  Milford  pink  granite.  This  is  the  natural  trading  territory  of 
Worcester,  served  by  Worcester  merchants  and  covered  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  The  Evening  Gazette,  dominant  advertising 
medium  of  the  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban. 


Cultivate  this  rich,  stable  market  through  advertising 
in  the  Telegram-Gazette,  read  by  90%  of  all  news¬ 
paper  buyers  in  Worcester  and  the  average  18  mile 
suburban  trading  area. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  FreneiKS 
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VICTOI 


One  of  ^ 
theXSGannetr 
^  RichHome 
Markets 
Sen^inq  a 
total  of  orer 

uoaooo 

families 


Sell  these  Jamilies  thru  the  ^  -■ 
Democrat (^Gironicle  and  Times- Union 
their  faporite  .^ivspapers  ^ 

Within  the  rich  Rochester  market  your  appeal  through  these  influential 
deulies  circulates  among  49  small  cities  and  towns  of  1000  population  and 
over.  40  of  these  towns  are  in  the  Rochester  suburban  area,  whose  peo¬ 
ple  make  the  city  of  Rochester  its  daily  shopping  headquarters. 

The  buying  power  of  these  160,000  Rochester  families  is  certainly 
worth  cultivating — especially  so  when  it  is  an  established  fact  that  these 
families  live  in  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Empire  State,  who  not 
only  enjoy  tremendous  earning  capacity,  but  are  known  for  their  unusu¬ 
ally  high  spendable  incomes. 

L^t  the  Democrat  &  Chron’cle  and  the  Times-Union  —  the  favorite 
newspapers  of  these  well-to-do  families  cultivate  this  market  for  your  prod¬ 
uct.  With  the  Merchandising  Department  which  these  newspapers  offer 
they  will  help  you  place  your  product  not  only  with  all  the  distributive 
outlets,  but  in  the  homes  of  these  160>000  families. 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times  Union 

The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa  Olean  Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  Ac  Advertiaer  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  Newa 

Ithaca  Journal-Newa  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdenaburg  Republican-Journal 

Rocheater  Democrat  Ac  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-Newa 

Rocheater  Timea-Union  ::  Utica  Obaerver-Diapatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Tlmea 

R9prm»»nt»J  by  J.  P.  McKlNNEY  A  SON — Naw  York— Chicaego— — Saa  Fraaeiace 


ROCHESTERS  LEADING  DAILIES 


SERVE  OVER  160,000 

famiues  in  this 

MARKET - 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
WIN  JURY  VERDICT 

Wilhelm  &  Holm  Awarded  $1,500 

and  Interest  Against  Roscoe 
Hansel  in  Test  Case  Involv¬ 
ing  Sales  to  Ohio  News,  Inc. 

A  jury  \erdict  was  returned  recently  in 
Columbus,  O..  in  favt)r  of  Wilhelm  & 
Holm,  newspai>er  brokers,  against  Roscoe 
Hansel,  for  $1,5(X)  and  interest  after  a 
trial  of  two  days. 

W'illielm  &  Holm  made  a  set-up  of 
optioned  jiapers  for  a  comi)any  to  be 
organized  and  which  afterwards  was 
organized  as  Ohio  News,  Inc.  by  Charles 
A.  Bond  of  New  York.  Options  were 
taken,  and  complete  data  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Bond  and  associates,  testimony 
showed. 

The  options  expired  before  they  were 
exercised.  Wilhelm  &  Holm  w'ere  pro¬ 
tected  on  brokerage  by  a  special  agree- 
ment-to-pay  card  signed  by  newspaper 
owners  independent  of  options. 

After  the  options  expired  new  options 
were  taken  by  and  through  Bond  and 
associates  on  a  different  basis  for  the 
new  company.  Owners  who  sold,  on 
advice  of  Bond  as  his  testimony  showed 
in  the  trial,  had  been  told  by  Bond  the 
owners  would  not  need  to  pay  Wilhelm 
&  Holm  for  services. 

In  charges  to  the  jury  Judge  Randall 
cited: 

The  separate  contract  of  Wilhelm  & 
Holm  was  not  dependent  on  an  option. 

If  a  broker  agrees  to  give  service  and 
does  give  it.  he  is  entitled  to  commission, 
no  matter  if  the  price  originally  asked  by 
the  owners  is  reduced. 

A  broker  is  not  required  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  the  actual  sale  of 
jiroperty,  if  he  was  instrumental  in  giving 
previous  service  that  led  to  a  sale. 

After  a  broker  has  found  a  customer 
and  commenced  negotiations  and  has  not 
abandoned  the  contract  of  brokerage, 
neither  the  principal  nor  customer  can 
break  them  off  and  defeat  the  broker’s 
right  to  commission,  by  concluding  the 
transaction  without  his  aid. 

The  case  decided  in  the  Columbus 
court  was  a  test  case.  Three  others  of 
like  character  are  i>ending  and  six  other 
newspai)er  properties  bought  by  Ohio 
News,  Inc.  are  li.sted  by  Wilhelm  &  Holm 
as  plants  i»n  which  they  claim  fees. 

SPONSORS  RELIEF  PLAN 

The  l.iina  (O. )  Xcws  has  suggested 
that  every  resident  of  the  city  set  aside 
one  cent  for  every  meal  he  e;  either 
at  home  or  in  a  restaurant  within  the 
coming  four  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city’s  needy.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
raise  alxiut  half  a  ttm  of  pennies,  which, 
it  is  estimated,  would  amount  to  about 
$l..‘i(N). 


WEEKLY  MARKS  20TH  YEAR 

lilmsford  (X.Y.)  liofilc  observed  its 
twentieth  anniversary  N’cw.  20  with  a  20- 
page  edition.  ludge  Louis  Eugene  Tepp. 
publi.sher.  is  the  original  owner.  He  is 
publisher  of  four  other  weeklies. 


IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Celebrate  the  coming  Washington 
R<-Centennial  with 

“George  Washington” 

the  greatest  picture-story  of  the 
FATHER  of  his  Country  ever  told. 

INSPIRING! 

ENTERTAINING! 

AUTHENTIC! 

Complete  in  84  installments,  ready 
for  release.  A  part  of  the  famous 
‘‘Highlights  of  History”  series  by 

J.  CARROLL  MANSnELD 
Wire  for  Samples 
THE  BELL  SYNDICA’TE, 

*47  West  43rd  Street, 

New  York  City 
John  N.  Wheeler,  l*resldent 


VINDICATION  SOUGHT 


Bribery  Slur  Resented  by  Anglo- 
American  Correspondents  in  Vienna 

The  Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Vienna  sent  a  letter  this  week  to 
Dr.  .Alexander  Spitzmueller,  general 
director  of  the  Creditanstalt,  asking  him 
to  clear  .American  newsiaper  men  in 
X'ienna  of  an  imputation  that  they  had 
accepted  money  to  conceal  the  facts  alxnit 
the  collapse  of  that  banking  institution. 
Copies  were  sent  to  the  .Austrian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  X'ienna  newsiwpers. 

.After  X’ienna  newspapers  had  state<l 
that  more  than  $42, (KK)  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Creditanstalt  directors  at 
the  time  of  its  collapse  and  its  taking 
over  by  the  government  to  influence 
newspaper  men,  the  Creditanstalt  pub¬ 
lished  a  half-hearted  denial,  saying  the 
money  was  spent  only  that  the  outside 
world  might  be  properly  informed  as  to 
its  affairs,  according  to  a  special  cable  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Ear  from  being  influenced  by  the 
denial,  the  X’ienna  newspapers  repeated 
the  allegations  and  a  German  news 
agency  in  Vienna  added  the  statement 
that  the  principal  recipient  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  fund  was  an  .American  newspaper 
man.  It  is  this  statement  which  the 
Creditanstalt  is  now  asked  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  or  disprove. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BOOSTED 


70  Newspapers  Allied  in  Advertising 
Campaign  for  Better  Business 

The  New  England  Council  and  the  .Av- 
vertising  Quhs  of  New  England  with 
the  cooi)eration  of  70  newspapers  have 
begun  a  campaign  to  promote  better 
business  through  advertising.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  have  the  slogan  ‘‘The  Sun 
Rises  First  in  New  England.” 

Copy  for  the  advertising  is  being  con¬ 
tributed  by  Dorrance  Kenyon  &  Co.,  of 
Boston.  l.archar-Horton  &  Co.  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  l.avin  &  Co.  of  Boston  are 
contributing  material  on  specific  indus¬ 
trial  firms  to  be  used  in  anonymous 
stories  of  what  individual  firms  are  doing 
in  the  New  l-'ngland  market.  Stetson 
Press  and  Barta  Press  of  Cambridge  are 
furnishing  typtigraphy;  the  New  England 
Electro-type  Co.  of  Boston  and  the 
XX’estern  Newspaper  I’nion  of  Boston, 
plates  and  mats :  and  the  T ypothetae  of 
Boston  merchandising  material. 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  has  c(K)perated  in  organizing 
the  campaign. 


FOR  EFTICIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROHT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

I  A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
'  A  pressroom  engineering  ser\‘- 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 
,  Write  Our  Ads 

^^For  consistent 
production  at  high 
speeds  no  press  we 
I  know  of  equals 
I  DUPLEX.** 


NEGRO  PUBUCATIONS 
IN  U.  S.  TOTAL  228 

144  Weeklies  Included  in  List  Just 
Compiled  by  Department  of 
Commerce  —  Six  Press 
Services 


By  G»X)Rr.E  H.  M.\xning 
WashiiifitiiH  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

XX’.^SHixcTOx,  D.  C.,  Nov.  24. — Negro 
publications,  including  144  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  edited  in  the  United  States  now 
reach  a  total  of  228,  it  is  shown  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  James  .A.  Jackson, 
director  of  the  small  business  section  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  means 
of  direct  communications  with  publish¬ 
ers  or  through  such  sources  as  the  As¬ 
sociated  Negro  Press,  Capital  Research 
Company  and  the  National  Negro  Press 
Association.  A  cumulative  listing  is  to 
be  maintained  henceforth  for  the  pur¬ 


poses  of  the  marketing  service  divijio, 
of  the  Commerce  Department.  ^ 
In  addition  to  the  weekly  045-. 
there  are  nine  monthly  periodicals^ 
trade  journals ;  three  labor  journals’-  2 
religious  papers;  22  college  publications 
five  high  school  papers ;  four  issued  b> 
fraternities  and  sororities,  and  nine  ij 
sued  by  benevolent  societies. 

There  are  also  six  press  services  k 
the  field,  these  being  the  Carroll  New 
Service.  88  Harold  street,  Boston;  Assd 
ciated  Negro  Press,  3423  Indiana  Ave 
nue,  Chicago;  Crusader  News  Senia 
799  Broadway,  New  York;  Kelly  Fa 
ture  News  Service,  2289  Sever- 
Avenue,  New  York;  Capitol  nOw 
Service,  10th  and  U  streets,  N.W 
Washington;  Premier  News  Service L 
2260  Sixth  street.  New  York.  ■ 

Crafts  served  by  trade  publications  i:  1 
elude  the  following :  Beauty  Parlors  i 
tailors,  dressmakers  and  designers  I 
morticians;  insurance;  physicians;  ag:  I 
culture;  school  teachers.  I 


WHEN  a  publisher  accepts  our  com¬ 
plete  checking  proof  service  he 
usually  has  two  objects  in  mind.  First, 
he  wants  to  solve  that  irritating  and  expen¬ 
sive  problem  of  “requests,”  complaints, 
held-up  accounts,  etc.  Second,  he  wants 
to  give  his  agencies  and  advertisers  full 
co-operation  in  helping  to  meet  their  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  stop  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
controversy  over  this  checking  detail. 

• 

He  succeeds  in  aceoiiiplishiiig 
both  objects  the  moiiiciit  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  placed  in  operation,  as  we 
assume  entire  responsibility  for 
the  prompt,  accurate  and  depend¬ 
able  distribution  of  bis  important 
checking  proofs. 

• 

Over  8  0  0  prominent  netespapers  note  use 
our  Complete  Checking  Proof  Service. 

• 

Complete  details  and  two  months’ 
trial  test  offer  —  on  request. 


THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAUihc 

I!  79  MADISON  AVE.  -  -  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  I 

538  SO.  CLARK  ST . CHICAGO,  ILL. 

:  52  CALIFORNIA  ST.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 
^  Executive  offices  at  Chicago  ^ 


IN  boston! 


YOU’LL  find  few  “cliff  dwellers’’  living  even  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Boston,  for  Boston  is  noteworthy  as  a  city 
of  houses — of  homes. 

151  communities  make  up  Boston’s  retail  shopping  area.  Here 
live  nearly  3,000,000  people — and  most  of  them  in  houses  (75 
to  83%). 

These  people  need,  and  buy,  products  such  as  awnings  and  lawn 
mowers,  garden  hose  and  furnaces,  porch  swings  and  flower 
seeds — hundreds  of  products  the  apartment  dweller  never 
needs. 


Makers  of  these  things  find  the  Boston  Globe  outstandingly  the 
home  paper  in  this  market. 

By  whatever  yardstick  you  care  to  measure  it,  the  Globe  has 
pro\  ed  time  and  time  again  that  it  is  the  paper  taken  home — read 
at  home. 

By  using  the  Globe  you  reach  approximately  250,000  families 
living  within  the  shopping  area  of  Boston  as  defined  by  Boston 
merchants  themselves. 

And  you’ll  be  following  the  lead  of  these  very  same  merchants  in 
concentrating  your  advertising  in 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
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THIS  -RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 


Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publications 


(Those  wishing  to  obtain  additional 
details  of  plans  or  figures  referred  to  or 
other  information  about  retail  business 
may  obtain  these  by  writing  to'  this  de¬ 
partment  of  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

More  than  a  word  of  caution  is  in 
order  with  reference  to  the  Census 
Bureau's  report  on  chain  store  business, 
referred  to  in  this  column  last  week,  for 
this  data  isn’t  what  it  seems  to  be  at 
first  glance,  by  a  long  shot. 

While  the  statistics  of  the  Census  of 
Distribution  are  clear  enough  in  their 
statement  that  the  7,046  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country,  operating  159,826 
stores,  did  21.5  per  cent  of  the  retail 
business  of  the  United  States  in  1929, 
careful  reading  is  necessary  to  translate 
many  of  the  other  figures  as  the  Census 
Bureau  officials  intend  them  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

When,  for  example,  71.3  per  cent  ap¬ 
pears  after  the  classification  “grocery 
stores  with  meats,”  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  group  of  only  380  systems  controls 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  country’s 
retail  business  in  the  prime  necessities  of 
life  but  merely  that  these  stores  do  (or 
did  in  1929)  71.3  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  all  the  grocery-meat  stores 
of  the  country — which  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  matter. 

Again,  when  chain  shoe  stores  are 
credited  with  46.2  per  cent  of  sales,  this 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  prac¬ 
tically  half  the  country’s  shoes  are  sold 
through  chain  outlets  but  that  46.2  per 
cent  of  shoe  store  sales  are  made  through 
chain  shoe  stores.  When  the  great 
volume  of  shoes  sold  through  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  types  of  stores  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  difference  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  seen,  and  the  “menace  of 
the  chains”  becomes  much  less  startling 
than  it  appears  at  first  glance. 

*  4> 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  sum¬ 
marized  references  to  a  score  or  more 
of  Christmas  promotion  ideas  which 
proved  unusually  successful  last  year 
may  obtain  these  upon  request. 

*  *  * 

The  frequently  quoted  statement  that 
magazine  advertising  has  a  far  longer 
life  thjui  copy  which  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  got  a  kick  in  the  neck  last  week 
when  a  Brooklyn  woman  wrote  to  one 
of  the  Ludwig  Baumann  furniture  stores 
asking ;  “If  you  have  any  more  of  those 
parlor  stoves  referred  to  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  kindly  send  me  one  C.O.D.” 
Accompanying  the  request  was  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  World  of  Oct.  20, 
1901,  yellowed  and  creased  but  still  per¬ 
fectly  readable.  On  the  opposite  side 
from  the  Ludwig  Baumann  advertise¬ 
ment  were  theatre  announcements  refer¬ 
ring  to  Anna  Held’s  apprarance  in 
“Floradora”  and  the  “magic  wonder 
horse”  to  be  seen  at  Huber’s  14th  Street 
Museum. 

As  it  happens,  the  Baumann  store 
hasn’t  had  a  cylindrical  parlor  stove  of 
the  tvoe  referred  to  in  stock  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  But  they  sent  in  its  place, 
and  with  the  compliments  of  the  house  to 
one  who  had  kept  their  announcement  for 
30  long  years,  a  stove  of  the  most  modern 
make. 

*  *  * 

VD  HY  do  people  trade  out  of  town, 
“  instead  of  patronizing  the  stores  in 
^eir  own  communities?  This,  of  course, 
is  a  question  which  would  probably 
receive  different  answers  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  but  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  a  larger  number  of  typical 
customers  in  several  central  and  middle 
western  states  show  that  37  per  cent  of 
the  women  talked  to  favored  certain  stores 
at  a  distance  because  of  the  better  selec¬ 
tion  and  variety  of  merchandise  offered 
by  these  stores,  22  per  cent  because  they 
felt  the  out-of-town  stores  were  more 
modern,  21  per  cent  because  of  allegedly 
lower  prices  and  better  values,  12  per 
cent  because  “salespeople  are  better 


trained”  and  8  per  cent  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

According  to  this  surve>’,  55  per  cent 
of  women’s  ready-to-wear  and  50  per 
cent  of  shoes  and  jewelry  are  purchased 
elsewhere  than  in  the  communites  where 
the  women  interviewed  live,  while  only 
6  per  cent  of  drues  and  toilet  articles  and 
4  per  cent  of  groceries  and  meats  are  so 
bought. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  majority  of  stores  consider  it  best 
actively  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
same  line,  but  the  Wm.  Gushard  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  H.  S.  Gebhart  Company, 
L)ecatur,  Ill.,  occupying  opposite  corner 
locations,  recently  joined  in  the  planning 
and  executing  of  a  joint  event  which 
proved  most  successful  for  each.  Eight 
newspaper  pages  listed  the  merchandise 
offerings  and  a  ninth  page  gave  full 
details  of  Gushard-Gebhart  “Church 
Prize  Contest”  in  which  $2,500  in  cash 
prizes  were  offered  to  churches  of  Deca¬ 
tur  and  small  towns  located  in  the 
vicinity. 

With  each  25  cent  purchase  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  permitted  to  vote  for  any 
church  desired,  the  churches  being 
divided  into  four  groups  according  to  the 
size  of  their  congregations  and  their 
locations  in  or  outside  Decatur.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  continuous  merchandising  adver¬ 
tising.  space  was  used  regularly  to  list 
the  churches  entered  in  the  contest  and 
their  standing.  While  some  congrega¬ 
tions  opposed  the  plan  as  an  attempt  to 
commercialize  the  church,  a  majority  of 
the  houses  of  worship  in  the  community 
entered  actively  into  the  contest  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  experience  with 
long-draw'n-out  sales,  interest  increased 
as  this  sale  progressed,  both  stores 
reporting  highly  satisfactory  results. 

*  *  * 

TF  you  are  an  average  motorist — and 
the  chances  are  that  you  aren’t — you 
used  594  gallons  of  gasoline  last  year, 
for  the  figures  compiled  by  the  American 
Motorists’  Association  show  that  the 
total  gasoline  consumption  by  all  motor 
vehicles  in  1930  was  15,759,000,000  gal¬ 
lons,  an  increase  of  1,259,000,000  gallons 
over  1929  when  the  average  car  consump¬ 
tion  was  544  gallons. 

The  highest  per  capita  consumption 
last  year  was  by  the  motorists  of  Florida, 
each  of  whom  used  an  average  of  692 
gallons  of  gasoline.  The  lowest  was  by 
the  automobile  drivers  of  Iowa  who  used 
only  502  gallons  each.  With  the  average 
gasoline  tax  now  in  excess  of  3}4  cents 
a  gallon  it’s  easy  to  see  why  this  source 
of  revenue  brought  in  approximately  half 
a  billion  dollars  last  year,  in  spite  of 
claims  by  many  states  that  gasoline  is 
being  bootlegg^  more  extensively  than 
Scotch. 


VISITING  WHALE  PROVIDED 
UNUSUAL  STORIES 

A  WHALE  that  wandered  100 
miles  up  the  Columbia  River 
to  a  point  in  the  north  Portland 
harbor,  where  it  frolicked  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  a  week, 
was  the  subject  for  many  columns 
of  printed  matter  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  northwest  re¬ 
cently.  All  sorts  of  whale  stories, 
including  Jonah's,  were  resurrected 
as  trimmings  to  this  unusual  news 
dish. 

The  whale,  dubbed  “Ethelbert” 
with  the  characteristic  self-assur¬ 
ance  of  news  writers,  who  averred 
that  it  simply  could  not  be  Gene¬ 
vieve,  was  finally  harpooned  and 
dragged  into  a  vat  of  brine  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Its  killers 
were  taken  into  court  and  fined. 
They  promptly  appealed  the  case. 


D  UG  manufacturers,  according  to  I,  A. 

Hirschmann,  publicity  director  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City,  “ought 
to  stop  publishing  pretty  pictures  in 
magazines  and  spend  their  advertising 
appropriations  in  the  daily  papers.” 

“The  customer,”  Mr.  Hirschmann 
told  members  of  the  New  York  Floor¬ 
covering  Advertising  Club,  “has  learned 
through  years  of  experience  to  look  in 
the  newspaper  for  her  daily  store  news 
and  the  great  audience  of  the  daily  paper 
therefore  becomes  the  rug  manufactur¬ 
er’s  public.  It  follows  that  he  is  only 
wasting  his  money  if  he  doesn’t  get  an 
interesting  story  right  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  read  it.  And,  in  addition,  the  rug 
manufacturer  has  the  benefit  here  of 
employing  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  store  itself  which,  especially  in  times 
like  these,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance. 

“The  manufacturer  should  also  work 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  retailer 
in  his  newspaj^r  advertising.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  shooting  wild,  he  can  check  on 


what  is  actually  accomplishing 
learn  how  best  to  appeal  to  the  r» 
public.  Institutional  advertising  of  rt? 
kind  would  also  do  much  to  offset^ 
widespread  use  of  the  price  atmS 
which,  in  so  many  instances,  is 
havoc  with  intelligent,  confidence-buiw 
ing  promotions  of  floor  coverings.” 

*  ♦  * 

TVELIVERY  men  don’t  often  crash 
^  the  columns  of  retail  advertisin# 
but,  last  December,  Schoenfeld's  Stai2 
ard  Furniture  Company,  Seattle,  Wash" 
found  it  highly  profitable  to  refer  to 
members  of  their  delivery  force  as  ‘‘real 
Santa  Clauses  who  will  carry  the  pack 
to  thousands  of  Seattle  homes.” 

In  a  quarter-page  advertisement  which 
included  the  photographs  of  its  24  vet. 
eran  delivery  men,  the  store  stated:  ‘Tj 
all  weather,  working  under  the  tryiw 
conditions  of  the  holiday  hurry-hurry 
these  splendid  boys  will  be  gift-deliver¬ 
ing  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  chr 
and  suburban  districts  until  the  late 
hours  of  the  night,  making  it  possible 
for  every  gift  from  Schoenfeld’s  to  be 


delivered  before  Christmas 


morning. 


With  their  genial  spirit,  they  will 
good  cheer  and  radiate  the  festive  spirit  I 
to  thousands  of  Seattle  and  suburb  | 
homes  before  the  dawn  of  the  Big  Dav" 

*  *  * 

■p  VERY  year,  the  Retail  Ledg&  sends  j 
out  letters  to  hundreds  of  leaders  in  L 
this  retail  world  of  ours,  asking  their  I 
opinions  on  the  principal  problems  to  * 
be  faced  by  stores  generally  during  the 
coming  year.  The  replies  have  bera 
streaming  in  this  week,  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  before.  The  results  of 
this  balloting  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LAVELLE  ON  VACATION 

W.  G.  Lavelle,  who  has  been  acting 
marine  editor  for  the  Cleveland  Plm  ' 
Dealer  for  several  months,  is  on  vacation  ' 
and  leave  of  absence  at  his  old  home  in 
Tunnelton,  W.  Va.  George  V.  Callahan, 
marine  editor,  after  a  long  illness  and 
leave  of  absence  is  back  on  his  job. 


FOOTBALL  PICTURES 

.  .  .  hot  off  Iowa  gridirons  are  rushed 
via  Good  News  (Register  and  Tribone's 
S-passenger  plane)  so  that  all  Iowa  may 
see  them  in  The 

Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register 

The  Newspaper  Iowa  Depends  Upon 


Isn’t  the  possibility  of  improving 

your  halftone  work 

worth  your  consideration? 

Morley  Mats 

have  been  particularly  successful  in 
this  respect.  For  one  conspicuous 
example  of  excellent  newspaper 
half-tone  printing— produced  with 
Morley  Mats — we  refer  you  to  any 
issue  of 

fork  uJimro 

Samples  of  Morley  Mats  will[be  sent 
on  request.  Please  specify  gauge 
and  shrink. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  Ann  Chester 

your  product 
better  known  in 

Richest  County 


can  make 


Plans  are  already  completed  for  a  series  of  cooking 
schools  throughout  Westchester  County  early  in  1932. 
Miss  Ann  Chester,  Director  of  the  Homemaking  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  of  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  will  be  the  lecturer  throughout  the  series. 

The  school  will  have  four  sessions  in  each  of  the 
eight  Westchester  cities  covered  by  the  dailies  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers.  During  these  sessions.  Miss 
Chester  will  lecture  on  and  demonstrate  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  methods  of  cooking,  and  she  will  put  a  large 
variety  of  household  appliances  through  their,  paces 
for  the  benefit  of  her  audiences. 

This  will  be  the  third  annual  series  of  cooking  schools 
sponsored  by  these  eight  Westchester  dailies.  As  was 
the  case  last  year  and  the  year  before,  it  is  expected 
that  Miss  Chester’s  lectures  and  demonstrations  will 
be  attended  by  capacity  crowds  in  the  large  audito¬ 
riums  that  have  been  secured  for  the  schools.  Miss 
Chester’s  experience  in  this  type  of  work  includes  a 
highly  successful  series  of  lectures  at  cooking  schools 
conducted  by  the  newspapers  in  eight  Mid-Western 
and  Southern  cities,  including  The  Register,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  The  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  The 
Herald,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  Advertiser,  Honolulu. 
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Manufacturers  who  participate  in  these  schools  are 
bound  to  find,  as  others  have  in  the  past,  that  the  con¬ 
crete,  efficient  demonstrations  and  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  their  products  have  a  worth-while  effect  in 
stimulating  sales.  A  booklet  giving  complete  plans  for 
the  schools,  the  cities  in  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and 
the  dates,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  They  may  be 
obtained  direct  from  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  or  through  the  nearest 
branch  office  of  our  national  representatives,  Kelly- 
Smith  Company. 


THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE 
NATION’S  RICHEST  COUNTY 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  INC 

14  M.XMAROXECK  AVENUE,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


OSSINING  CITIZEN- SENTINEL  .  MAMARONECK  TIMES  .  YONKERS  STATESMAN  . 
TARRYTOWN  NEWS  .  MOUNT  VERNON  ARGUS  .  NEW  ROCHELLE  STANDARD-STAR 
PORT  CHESTER  ITEM  .  WHITE  PLAINS  PRPLSS  (AFFILIATED) 


Nationally  Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  Company,  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  .  ATLANTA,  GA.  .  BOSTON,  MASS.  .  CHICAGO,  ILL.  .  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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BIG  JOB  FOR  DAILY  TO  GRADE  FLOOD 
OF  FOOTBALL  CONTEST  ANSWERS 

N.  Y.  Daily  News  Hires  50  to  70  Men  Saturday  Nights  to 
Find  Winners  of  Competition  in  Which  Readers  *‘Dope” 
Games — More  Than  700,000  Replies  Received 


STARTED  in  1927  as  a  joke,  the  New 
York  Daily  News’  football  contest, 
in  which  readers  compete  in  "doping”  the 
next  week's  football  games,  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  a  temiwrary  staff 
of  from  50  to  70  “judges”  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  Saturday  nights  to  pick  the 
winners  from  the  flood  of  mail  received 
during  the  week. 

Two-column  boxes,  giving  the  contend¬ 
ing  teams  in  15  of  the  country's  out¬ 
standing  football  battles  of  the  week, 
with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  the  readers 
with  what  they  tliink  the  scores  will  be, 
are  printed  eight  weeks  during  the  sea¬ 
son  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week. 

Nine  prizes  are  given  each  week  to 
those  whose  judgments  are  best.  Prizes 
consist  ot  a  choice  ol  tickets  and  com¬ 
plete  expenses  to  certain  football  games 
or  the  equivalent  in  cash.  In  addition 
there  is  a  medal  given  each  week  to  the 
person  whose  judgment  is  poorest 
Last  year  the  contest  drew  750,000  let¬ 
ters  in  the  eight-week  period,  'liiis  year 
in  seven  weeks  702,235  letters  have  been 
received,  and  considering  tlie  lact  tiiat 
the  last  weeks  usually  bring  the 
largest  number  of  replies,  it  is  expected 
the  total  replies  this  year  will  go  near 
tlie  million  mark. 

The  routine  Handling  of  this  mail  is 
a  big  job  111  itselt.  The  answers  are 
opeii^  as  Uiey  are  received  uuring  tne 
week  by  a  large  stall  of  girls  in  me  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  department,  lo  guard 
against  any  possible  slips  whereby  some¬ 
one  might  place  their  estimated  scores 
in  the  pile  ol  letters  at  the  last  minute 
wlien  me  scores  are  known,  the  Daily 
Aews  this  year  purchased  a  periorating 
macnine  through  which  all  the  letters  go. 
it  pierces  them  with  a  code  mark,  changed 
every  day. 

Ihe  judging  begins  on  Saturday  night, 
immediately  alter  all  the  scores  are 
known.  Under  the  direction  ol  Sam 
bclinitzer,  ol  the  sports  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  from  50  to  /O  men  and  college 
students,  many  ot  tlieni  Irom  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  are  given  batches  of 
the  answers  to  go  through.  They  pick 
out  those  whose  judgment  is  100  per  cent 
pertect  in  picking  the  winners,  and 
those  who  seem  most  decidedly  off  the 
track. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Schnitzer  said, 
7,500  contestants  picked  the  right 
winners  of  all  of  the  15  games,  an  un¬ 
usually  high  number. 

These  wimiers  are  then  graded  on 
their  comparative  estimate  of  the  scores. 
A  contestant  who  picks  the  exact  score 
of  a  game  rates  one  point;  a  score  just 
missed  by  one  rates  a  half  point ;  a  score 
off  from  two  to  seven  points  rates  one- 
fourth  of  a  point. 

The  winner  of  a  recent  contest  made 
()%  points. 

Selecting  the  winners  kept  the  workers 
on  the  job  from  8  P.  M.  Saturday  until 
8  A.  M.  Sunday. 

The  mail  is  carefully  counted  and  be¬ 
cause  many  contestants  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  send  their  answers  in, 
waiting  to  see,  Mr.  Schnitzer  said,  if 
there  are  developments  that  might  alter 
their  judgment,  the  late  rush  is  another 
big  job  to  handle. 

The  deadline  is  midnight  on  Thursday 
of  every  week. 

Winners  never  repeat  in  the  contest, 
Mr.  Schnitzer  said,  because  there  are  too 
many  odds  against  them. 

Paul  Gallico,  sports  editor,  started  the 
contest  in  1927  after  he  had  received 
many  letters  from  fans  asking  to  be  let 
in  on  the  “doping”  of  games  which  had 
previously  been  done  by  the  sports  staff 
and  printed  in  the  News  every  week. 
He  started  it  with  the  idea  of  kidding  his 
readers.  The  stunt  proved  popular  the 
first  season,  and  gradually  assumed  such 
proportions  that  Mr.  Gallico  had  to  give 
it  up,  because  it  took  so  much  time.  Mr. 
Schnitzer  has  been  handling  the  contest 
for  four  years. 


The  prizes  originally  were  tickets  to 
football  games  without  the  cash  alter¬ 
native.  Last  year,  due  to  the  depression, 
the  cash  was  added.  This  year  every 
winner  has  taken  cash  instead  of  the 
tickets.  In  the  first  half  of  this  season 
the  first  prize  was  $100  and  the  others 
ranged  down  to  $5.  The  prize  money 
was  increased  for  the  present  week  so 
that  the  first  winner  gets  $150;  and  on 
the  final  week  he  will  get  $250.  The 
other  prices  have  been  increased  cor¬ 
respondingly. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  contests  now 
being  conducted  by  the  News.  Others 
are,  a  movie  “cut-out”  contest  in  which 
$2,500  in  prizes  will  be  awarded,  a  hand¬ 
writing  contest  with  fur  coats  as  prizes, 
and  a  letter  contest  on  “How  My  Mar¬ 
riage  Survived  Near  Ruin.” 

VVriters  whose  letters  are  printed  are 
given  $10. 


REPORTS  ON  FARM  NEWS 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Justi¬ 
fies  Its  Press  Releases 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  Nov.  23. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  a  “great  educa¬ 
tional  institution”  and  its  press  releases 
given  to  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
not  propaganda  or  ballyhoo  to  increase 
the  department’s  prestige,  but  are  bear¬ 
ers  of  useful  knowledge  and  valuable 
facts,  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  department,  said  in  his 
annual  report  to  Secretary  Hyde. 

In  his  report  Mr.  h'isenhower  took 
cognizance  of  a  numlier  of  attacks  which 
have  been  made  not  only  against  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .\griculture  press  service, 
but  against  all  governmental  press  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Mr.  Ei.senhower  termed  these  attacks 
“critical  interest." 

“The  knowledge  the  department  de¬ 
velops  must  be  widely  and  quickly  dis¬ 
seminated  if  it  is  to  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  said. 

He  added  that  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  useful  information  developed  bv  agri¬ 
cultural  scientists  is  given  to  those  who 
can  apply  it  is  the  department  justified. 
In  agriculture,  he  said,  there  was  never 
a  time  when  need  for  adult  education 
was  so  imperative  as  it  is  now. 

Because  of  this,  he  said,  “with  the 
very  willing  cooperation  of  most  of  the 
newspaper  editors  of  the  country,  the  de¬ 
partment  plans  to  increase  its  agricul¬ 
tural-information  efforts.” 

Despite  the  cut  in  sizes  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  during  1930-31, 
he  said,  releases  from  the  department 
have  been  used  alwut  as  widely  as  ever. 
The  demand  for  news  photographs  from 
the  department  also  increased,  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  said. 

FEY  SELLS  TO  HUFFMAN 

W.  F.  Huffman,  president  of  the  IVis- 
consin  Rapids  (V\'is.)  Daily  Tribune, 
has  purchased  the  minority  interest  of 
Henry  R.  I'ey,  formerly  publisher,  and 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Huffman  has 
sold  his  interests  in  the  W.  F.  Huffman 
Printing  Company,  a  publishing  corpo¬ 
ration.  to  Mr.  Fey  and  his  brother  M.  R. 
Fey  of  Wisconsin  Rapids.  H.  F.  Bailey, 
formerly  classified  manager  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
T  ribune. 

PUBLISHER  TO  MARRY 

The  engagement  of  John  Peter  Har¬ 
ris,  co-publisher  of  the  Ottatva  (Kan.) 
Herald,  to  Miss  Sue  Catherine  Graham, 
of  Kansas  City,  has  been  announced. 
The  marriage  will  take  place  in  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Dec.  19. 


MRS.  ALICE  E.  VAN  SICKLE 
MARKS  86TH  YEAR 
TV/TRS.  ALICE  E.  VAN  SICKI.E, 
Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  one  of  the 
country’s  oldest  active  newspaper 
women,  celebrated  her  86th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  Nov.  20  and  at  the 
same  time  passed  the  72d  mile¬ 
stone  in  her  journalistic  career. 

“I’ve  written  quite  a  good  deal 
since  I  was  14,”  she  said,  “but  I’ll 
never  retire.  I  enjoy  this  work  as 
much  today  as  the  day  I  started.” 

Mrs.  Van  Sickle  corresponds  reg¬ 
ularly  for  five  newspapers  and 
gives  at  least  one  radio  talk  weekly 
over  station  WAIU,  Columbus. 
Two  years  ago  she  won  first  prize 
for  the  best  column  written  by  an 
Ohio  newspaper  woman.  Four 
years  ago  she  wrote  the  best  news¬ 
paper  story  by  a  woman  in  the 
state.  The  awards  were  made  by 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association. 


PAPERS  CO-OPERATED 


Thirty-three  California  Publications 

Issued  Special  Progress  Editions 

Stretching  along  the  Pacific  coastline 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  33 
southern  California  newspapers  recently 
co-operated  in  each  publishing  a  co¬ 
operative  issue  of  their  respective  papers 
and  pledging  each  other  to  “a  renewal 
of  friendliness  and  a  more  complete  co¬ 
operation  to  the  end  that  prosperity  and 
plenty  may  be  the  portion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  here  and,  going  out  from  here,  spread 
world-wide.” 

Last  summer  the  South  Coast  News, 
the  Newport  Beach  News  and  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Bdach  News  issued  a  similar  edi¬ 
tion  that  brought  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  from  President  Hoover.  The  recent 
co-operative  issue  was  an  outgrowth  of 
this  small  beginning. 

Papers  participating  were  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Daily  News,  Santa  Barbara  Daily 
Press,  Carpenteria  Herald,  Ventura  Star, 
Ventura  Free  Press,  Oxnard  Courier, 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard,  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook,  Manhattan  Beach 
News,  Redondo  Breese,  Hermosa  Beach 
Review,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  IVil- 
miiigton  Journal,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram,  Long  Beach  Sun,  Seal  Beach 
Post  and  Wave,  Huntington  Beach  Neivs, 
Newport  Beach  News,  South  Coast 
Neu’s,  El  Heraldo  de  San  Clemente, 
Oceanside  Daily  Blade-Tribune,  Ocean- 
side  News,  Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch,  La 
Jolla  Journal,  La  Jolla  IJght,  Ocean 
Beach  Nexvs,  Coronado  Journal,  National 
City  A^ezt’s,  Chula  Vista  Review,  San 
Diego  Tribune,  San  Diego  Union,  San 
Diego  Sun. 


REJECTS  QUESTIONABLE  COPY 

The  Birmingham  N^ews  and  Age-Her¬ 
ald,  Nov.  13,  announced  that  they  are 
exercising  a  strict  censorship  over  all 
Want  Ad  advertising.  All  misleading 
advertising  or  questionable  as  to  subject 
matter  or  guarantee  will  be  rejected. 
Advertising  not  acceptable  to  the  News 
and  .\ge-Herald  includes:  Psychic  read¬ 
ers,  palmists,  mediums,  etc. ;  fake  medi¬ 
cal,  propositions  to  start  individuals  in 
the  mail  order  business ;  home  work 
schemes,  all  advertising  asking  for  cash 
deposits  for  samples  and  outfits,  stock 
offerings  having  no  substantial  basis  of 
value,  situation  and  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisements  that  lay  too  much  stress  on  ap¬ 
pearance  and  age,  and  all  get-rich-quick 
claims. 


BUYS  IOWA  WEEKLY 

Purchase  of  the  Decorah  (la.)  Journal, 
has  been  announced  by  J.  C.  Hammond 
of  St.  Paul  and  C.  W.  Brown  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Mr.  Hammond  was  formerly 
with  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald, 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Daily  Virginian  and  for  11 
years  was  financial  editor  and  later  busi¬ 
ness  news  writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  Mr.  Brown 
was  formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
Largo  (N.D.)  Forum. 


NEWSPAPER  ENGLISH 
PRAISED  BY  TEACHER 

U.  of  Chicago  Educator  Advocatti 

DiBcriminating  Ute  of  Modern 
Newspaper  in  Schools  and 
Colleges 

“A  discriminating  use  of  the  modem 
newspaper”  should  be  taught  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  R.  L.  Lyman,  president  of  the  Nj- 
tional  Council  of  English  Teachers  and 
professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

“We  English  teachers,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  Eo- 
ITER  &  Publisher  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  “cannot  afford  to  be 
‘highhat,’  to  devote  ourselves  exclusively 
to  ‘belles  lettres.’  We  must  devote  part 
of  our  time  to  teaching  our  students  to 
read  what  they  are  going  to  read  anyway. 

“English  teachers  in  general  today  do 
not  hold  newspapers  in  contempt,”  he 
continued.  “The  essence  of  good  writing 
is  to  have  something  to  say  on  a  vit5 
subject,  to  say  it  tersely  and  with  punch, 
and  to  make  it  a  challenge  to  the  reader 
to  think  about  the  world  he  lives  in,  to 
make  him  conscious  of  his  civic  duties. 

“Newspaper  English  is  virile.  It  is 
close  to  everyday  life,  close  to  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  newspaper  writers  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  it  readable.  We  teachers 
realize  that  the  work  of  the  world  has 
got  to  be  done,  that  a  newspaperman 
cannot  take  a  month  to  polish  up  a  piece 
of  work. 

“The  sincere  product  of  any  person 
who  has  skill  in  his  profession  is  worthy 
of  high  regard  and  is  usually  meri¬ 
torious.” 

Dr.  Lyman  also  praised  the  literary 
departments  of  newspapers,  declaring 
that  most  of  them  are  being  conducted 
by  “keen  literary  critics”  who  are  not 
parading  “the  less  desirable  modern  liter¬ 
ature  before  us.” 

HITS  EXPOSED  PRESS  STANDS 

Chicago  Tribune  Writer  Aikt  More 
Comfort  for  News  Men 

Edward  Bur.is,  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
writer,  urged  more  comfortable  working 
conditions  for  football  writers  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Sunday  Tribune.  Mr.  Bums 
cited  the  University  of  Michigan  stadium 
as  the  “most  woefully  uncomfortable 
press  stand  in  the  Big  Ten.” 

He  pointed  out  that  covering  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  is  the  ultimate  in  concentra¬ 
tion  and  that  if  a  sports  writer  is  going 
to  do  his  best  work  he  should  have 
tolerable  working  conditions. 

The  Tribune  writer  asserted  that  foot¬ 
ball  is  the  most  difficult  sports  event  to 
report  accurately.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  point  is  that  a  football  reporter, 
if  he  is  conscientious  enough  to  wantto 
be  correct,  has  quite  a  job  on  his  hands. 
Of  many  football  reporters  to  whom 
we’ve  talked,  all  have  said  that  football 
is  the  game  from  which  they  get  the 
least  ‘spectators’  kick’  when  they  are 
working.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  graphic  way  one  may 
score  details,  as  in  the  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  or  hockey  box  scores  for  instance. 
A  diagram  is  the  closest  approach,  and  a 
diagram  is  too  intricate  to  lie  handled  by  a 
fellow  operating  a  typewriter  at  the  same 
time. 

“We  are  confident  that  no  one  can 
adequately  report  a  game  when  he’s  m- 
dergoing  physical  discomfort.  Hi* 
grouch  alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  his 
zeal  for  the  chore. 

“The  threat  of  pneumonia  certainly  is 
no  inspiration.” 

MERGER  IN  ENGLAND 

The  Northampton  (England)  Doif^ 
Chronicle  and  the  Northampton  Dwf 
Echo  amalgamated  Nov.  2,  and  the  a^ 
sociated  weeklies,  the  Mercury  <snA  the 
Herald  w'ill  appear  as  one  on  Friday  as 
the  Mercury-Herald.  W.  Com^ 
Barrens,  former  editor  of  the  Vorkshvt 
Evening  Nexi's,  owned  by  the  saiK 
group.  Provincial  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
be  editor  of  the  new'  evening,  n't 
Chronicle-Echo. 
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NEWS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

OF  UNUSUAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVES 


New  Speed  •  •  New  Savinss 
in  your  present  plant 
on  presses  you  now  use 

actual  operating  conditions,  is  now  available  for  your  plant. 


M  ONOMELT  Automatic 
Roll  Change,  per¬ 
fected  after  years  of  use  under 


HANDLING  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
NOW  A  ONE  MAN  JOB  • 

Monomelt  also  announces  the 
development  of  specially  constructed 
roll  trucks  to  enable  one  man  to  handle  the 
moving  of  paper  rolls  from  car  loading  at 
the  mill  to  hoisting  at  the  presses.  The 
unique  new  principles  used  not  only  save 
labor  but  eliminate  the  costly  damaging  of 
paper.  Rolls  of  any  size  may  be  easily 
moved,  stored  on  end,  and  hauled  to  the 
press  by  one  man. 


NOTE:  Automatic  Roll  Change  has  been 
successfully  used  for  over  one  year  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun  which  is  fully  equipped 
with  35  units.  Technical  service  and  sales 
of  Automatic  Roll  Change  are  under  the 
direction  of  W.  E.  Conklin,  Vice  President 
of  the  Monomelt  Company.  Mr.  Conklin 
is  well  known  to  newspaper  men  through 
his  close  contact  over  a  period  of  many 
years  with  newspaper  production  problems. 


Tremendous  savings  in  time,  labor,  and  paper  are  assured. 

All  web  presses,  deck  or  unit  type — old  or  new — black  or 
colored — newspaper  or  magazine — may  now  be  equipped 
with  the  new  Automatic  Roll  Change,  without  remodeling 
press  or  pressrooms.  Your  plant,  as  it  stands  today,  is  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  cost-cutting  equipment. 

Use  paper  close  to  the  core — reduce  both  white  and  printed 
waste — eliminate  stopping  press — reduce  breaks,  jams  and 
other  press  delays — complete  runs  in  shorter  time. 

Now  is  the  time  when  savings  must  be  reckoned — when 
costs  must  be  lowered  and  profits  protected.  Don’t  delay — 
write  today  for  full  information. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  ROLL  CHANGE 


A  NEW  AND  OUTSTANDING  PRODUCT  OF 

THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 

SALES  OFFICE:  Suite  2409  10  EAST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  -  FACTORY:  POLK  ST.  N.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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AUSTRIAN  PRESS  NOW  DOMINATED 
BY  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  PAPERS 

Remnant  of  Former  Powerful  Monarchy  Has  1,761  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals  for  6,500,000  Population — Forty 
Dailies  Survive — Circulations  Small 

By  GERHARD  HIRSCHFELD 


The  Austrian  Republic  is  but  a  small 
part  of  a  formerly  powerful  monarchy 
with  a  population  of  more  than  50,000,- 
000.  Since  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon¬ 
archy  has  been  divided  into  seven  parts 
which  fell  to  several  nations  or  formed 
autonomies,  only  little  has  been  left  of 
the  original  empire.  The  population  of 
the  present  tiny  republic  is  6,500,000. 

Naturally,  the  Austrian  Press  has  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  changes  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  VV'^here  there  were  for¬ 
merly  more  t  han  4,000  periodicals 
represented  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
territory,  there  are  only  about  1,600  left 
in  Vienna  (which  alone  holds  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  total  population) 
and  the  country.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
1929.  During  the  following  year  some 
421  periodicals  were  added,  that  is  more 
than  25  per  cent,  but  259  papers  drop^d 
out.  Thus,  the  latest  count  shows  1,761 
periodicals  issued  in  the  Austrian 
Republic. 

Of  this  number,  1,674  papers  are  printed 
in  German,  followed  by  31  in  French,  20 
in  Czech,  14  in  English,  5  in  Magyar 
and  17  in  other  languages.  Among  the 
French  papers  may  be  found  some  18 
fashion  journals,  and  among  the  English 
m^azines  about  3  publications  dealing 
principally  with  the  same  topic.  Since 
the  population  is  pre-eminently  German, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  German  periodicals 
overshadow  any  publication  printed  in 
another  language;  and  not  only  is  the 
German  language  dominant  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  newspaper  field,  but  also  German 
news  and  politics,  art  and  literature, 
theatre,  travel  and  the  rest  of  the  topics 
which  make  a  newspaper,  are  of  abso¬ 
lutely  governing  influence  within  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Press.  A  tourist  coming  from 
Germany  would  therefore  have  the  im¬ 
pression  of  holding  a  (German  paper  in 
his  hand,  which,  indeed,  it  is  aside  from 
a  certain  tradition,  culture  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  Viennese  “flavor”  which  is  typical 
of  most  of  the  capital’s  dailies. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  1,761  periodicals  in  the  whole  of 
Austria  are  dailies,  namely  40.  Then  there 
are  23  papers  which  appear  from  two  to 
four  times  a  week ;  236  are  weeklies, 
278  are  issued  two  or  three  times  a 
month,  717  are  monthlies  while  the  rest 
of  467  publications  appear  every  3  or  6 
months.  The  circulation  of  the  Austrian 
Press  in  general  is  naturally  small,  in 
accordance  with  the  limited  territory  it 
covers.  Besides,  the  street  sale  has  never 
flourished  in  Austria. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
citizen  likes  to  have  the  paper  of  his  own 
and  personal  choice  in  his  home  where 
he  and  his  family  may  study  it  conscien¬ 
tiously  from  first  to  last  page.  He  would 
not  think  of  getting  a  copy  from  the 
newsstand,  glancing  through  it  rather 
quickly  and  superficially,  and  throwing 
it  away.  He  is  much  too  thorough  for 
that. 

And  there  is  another  feature  that 
blocks  new'sstand  sales:  the  coffeehouse. 
Practically  everyone  of  them — and  there 
are  quite  a  few’  to  be  found  in  Vienna — 
has  a  wide  variety  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies. 
Since  the  coffeehouse  is  “second  home” 
to  the  average  Austrian  where  he  can  sit 
for  hours,  before  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
which  cost  him  less  than  a  dime,  he  has 
ample  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  any 
paper  which  he  may  like  to  read  aside 
from  his  favorite  paper  at  home. 

Aside  from  731  papers  which  follow 
the  more  general  lines  of  reporting  and 
interpreting  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
majority  of  the  periodicals,  namely 
1,030,  deal  with  specific  topics ;  365  are 
trade  journals,  125  are  sport  magazines, 
109  deal  with  financial  matters,  90  are 
of  a  theological  character,  90  are  partly 
org;ans,  88  follow  an  entertaining  and 
amusing  vein,  85  are  dedicated  to  the 
arts  and  78  are  educational. 


This  large  split  of  interests  is  in  line 
wjth  the  cultural  background  of  most  of 
the  Austrian  readers.  The  Roman- 
Catholics,  for  instance,  dominate  the 
stage  as  far  as  religious  issues  are  con¬ 
cerned:  hence  the  large  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  magazines.  The  colorful  and 
widely  varied  political  party  system  of 
the  new  Austria  makes  for  stimulated 
political  interest  and,  it  may  be  added, 
for  rather  aggressive  language  and  excit¬ 
ing  argumentation.  The  Fascists  and 
the  Communists,  the  Jews  and  the  Anti- 
Semites,  the  Pacifists  and  the  Greater- 
Austria- Propagandists  are  busy  all 
the  time  to  furnish  interesting  and  some¬ 
times  sensational  copy  for  all  these 
periodicals. 

The  population  of  Austria,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Vienna,  is  known  for  gaiety 
and  frolic  and  fun;  therefore,  the  maga¬ 
zines  dedicated  to  Terpsichore  are  plenty 
and  work  on  a  particularly  fertile  field. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  Vienna  is,  and  has 
been  for  centuries,  a  center  of  art  and 
education  accounts  for  a  number  of  art 
and  educational  magazines  as  indicated 
above.  Needless  to  say  that  the  stimulus 
given  to  sports  since  the  war  has  created 
a  number  of  sport  magazines  many  of 
which  are  excellent  in  illustrations  as 
well  as  in  feature  articles. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  the 
official  aspect  of  the  Austrian  Press. 
The  agenda  of  the  ‘Bundespressedienst” 
(Federal  Press  Department)  comprises 
all  the  affairs  connected  with  the  home 
and  foreign  press.  Special  press  councel- 
ors  are  attached  to  the  Austrian  Lega¬ 
tions  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Rome  and 
Budapest. 

The  “Amtliche  Nachrichtenstelle” 
(Official  News  Agency)  is  a  federal  in¬ 
stitution  created  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  distributing  telegraph  and 
telephone  news.  In  addition,  it  is  called 
upon  to  supply  Austrian  and  foreign 
newspapers  and  agencies  w'ith  statements 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  agency 
has,  of  course,  its  correspondents  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  a  member  of  Reuters  Ltd., 
Wolff,  Agence  Havas,  Agenzia  Ste- 
fani,  etc.  The  official  government 
organ  is  the  Weiner  Zeitung  (The 
\'ienna  Gazette)  which  was  founded  in 
1703  and  is  owned  by  the  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents’  associations,  for  instance, 
the  “Association  of  the  Foreipi  Press” 
or  its  junior  organization  “Union  of  the 
Correspondents  of  the  Foreign  Press  at 
\'ienna”.  Eligible  to  membership  are 
journalists  who  act  as  professional  and 
permanent  correspondents  of  foreign 
new'spapers  and  news  agencies. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
“Anglo-American  Press  Association”  in 
V’ienna  which  was,  in  1930,  formed  of 
correspondents  of  English  and  Ameri- 
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can  dailies  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  B’ritish  Minister  to  Austria,  Sir  Eric 
Phipps,  and  the  United  States  Minister, 
Mr.  Gilchrist  B.  Stockton. 

The  Austrian  Press  has  shown  as¬ 
tonishing  resistance  in  face  of  all  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  it  had  to  go 
through  during  the  last  ten  years.  That 
its  way  points  upward,  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  statistical  figures  but  also  by  the 
very  lively  contents  in  Austrian  dailies, 
weeklies  and  monthlies. 


HANDBILLS  REGULATED 

Strict  Ordinance  With  Stiff  Fee 
Adopted  in  Bell,  Cal. 

.\n  ordinance  regulating  handbill  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  also  defining  newspapers 
that  may  be  distributed  from  house  to 
house,  has  been  passed  by  the  city  council 
of  Bell,  Cal. 

Stiff  license  fees  are  stipulated.  Dis¬ 
tributors  must  pay  a  $200  license  fee  an¬ 
nually,  if  they  employ  five  or  less  per¬ 
sons;  if  they  employ  more  than  five  they 
are  taxed  an  additional  $100. 

Samples,  handbills,  etc.,  must  be  placed 
on  the  doorsteps  or  at  the  doors.  They 
cannot  be  personally  delivered— deemed  a 
nuisance — except  by  permission  of  the 
occupant  in  writing. 

Newsi»pers  of  general  circulation  are 
not  required  to  pay  a  license  fee,  provided 
that  they  use  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their 
space  for  publishing  local  or  telegraph 
news  of  a  general  character. 


PLANS  NEW  LIBEL  BILL 

A  bill  to  make  any  person  defaming 
the  name  of  a  dead  person  guilty  of 
criminal  libel  will  be  introduced  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  by  Congress¬ 
man  Grant  E.  Mouser,  Jr.,  of  Marion, 
O.,  he  has  announced.  Congressman 
Mouser  is  a  son  of  Judge  Grant  E. 
Mouser,  who  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  in  the  libel  suit  of  Nan 
Britton,  author  of  “The  President’s 
Daughter,”  against  C.  A.  Klunk,  Marion 
hotel  man,  which  was  tried  recently  in 
federal  court  in  Toledo. 


UNUSUAL  PETITION  FILED 


Broker  Asks  That  Depoiition  B« 
Taken  from  Ill  Defendant 

Setting  forth  in  a  petition  filed  in  ^ 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  tSt 
John  J.  Dillon,  owner  of  the  Rural  M 
lishing  Company,  in  Westchester  Comh 
is  74  and  in  poor  health  and  mav  not 
survive  until  the  day  whe:i  a  suit  pend 
ing  against  him  will  come  to  tri^i 
Robert  W.  Peery  has  requ2 
that  his  deposition  be  taken  ' 
diatelv. 


imnit- 


The  unusual  plea  was  made  before 
Justice  Isidor  Wasservogel  on  Xov.  i; 
in  connection  with  a  $25,(XK»  damage  suit 
brought  by  Peery  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  broker  in  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  the  Rural  Publishing  Co. 

The  complaint  states  that  Peerv  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  Dillon 
whereby  he  was  to  find  a  purchaser 
Peery  says  he  succeeded  in  interestine 
one  George  R.  Katz.  But  then  Dillon 
changed  his  mind,  says  Peery. 


SMITH  JOINS  REFEREE 

London.  Nov.  16 — For  20  years  pub-  ■' 
lisher  (circulation  manager)  of  the  i 
London  Daily  Mail,  Valentine  Smith  las 
returned  to  Fleet  Street  as  circulation  ' 
manager  of  the  Referee,  which  ha^  | 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  under  tl.e 
control  of  Isadore  Ostrer,  film  magnate 
who  liought  the  paper  some  months  ago 
from  Sir  Oswald  Stoll.  When  brd 
Northdiffe  turned  the  Daily  Mirror 
into  a  half-penny  “tabloid”  illustrated 
daily  Valentine  Smith  was  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  side.  From  1909  to  1929  he 
managed  the  publishing  side  of  the  Daih 
Mail. 


WRITER  FILES  SUIT 

Mark  McIntyre  Spaulding,  Boston 
newspaperman,  recently  filed  suit  against 
Mayor  Richard  M.  Russell  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  collect  $775  alleged  due  him 
for  services  as  publicity  director  of  the 
mayor’s  first  political  campaign  two 
years  ago. 


Is  Your  Stereo  Room  Ready 
For  the  Holiday  Advertising  Load? 

OU  can  get  speed  and  clear,  sharp 
print  of  large  halftone  or  agate 
type,  if  you  will  provide  Wood  Dry 
Mats  for  your  stereotypers. 

A  supply  of  sample  mats  to  prove 
this  claim,  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  request. 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers  offer  the 
highest  concentration 
of  circulation  avail¬ 
able  in  one  unit  for 
national  advertising* 


Confine  your  advertising  where 
greatest  profit  can  be  made 

*90.7%  of  total  circulation  is  in  Standard  A.  B.  C.  trading  areas 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


HEW  YOKK  ff'orid-Telegram  san  francisco  Ntwj  buffalo  .  Time} 

CLSVELANO  .  .  PreSS  WASHIMGTOIf  .  .  NtWS  INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  Time} 

BAL-nMORB  .  .  .  Po}t  CINCINMAn  .  .  .  Po}}  DENVER  Rocky  Mt.  NeVl} 

PITTSBURGH  .  .  Ptt}}  COVINGTON  Kentucky  Poet  toleoo  News-Bee 

— Kentucky  EJitian  of  Cincinnati  Pott 


COLUMBUS  .  .  Citizen  Houston  Prett  Knoxville  Newt-Sentinel 

AKRON  .  Timet-Prett  youn'.stown  .  Telegram  el  paso  .  HetaU-Pott 

BIRMINGHAM  .  .  .  Pott  FORT  WORTH  .  .  Prett  SAN  DIEGO  .  .  .  Sun 

MEMPHIS  .  Prett-Scimitar  Oklahoma  city  .  Newt  Evansville  .  j  Press 

ALBUQUERQUE  ....  New  Mexico  Stale  Tribune 


NATIOWAL  advertising  dept.,  230  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BUFFALO  •  DALLA-S 
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DR.  SAMUEL  W.  SMALL,  NOTED  ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION  WRITER,  DIES  AT  80 

Veteran  of  Half  a  Century  of  Journalism  Had  Been  Evangelist 
as  Well  as  Editor — Served  in  Spanish-American 
War — Founded  Several  Papers 


CORRECTION 


PREVENTED  BANK  RUNS 


Dr.  SAMUEL  WHITE  SMALL, 
associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  veteran  of  more  than  half  a 
century  of  newspaper  work,  and  an  evan¬ 
gelist  and  political  campaigner  at  various 
times  in  his  career,  di^  in  Atlanta, 
Nov.  21  at  the  United  States  Veterans’ 
Hospital.  He  was  eighty  years  old.  His 
death  was  ascribed  both  to  the  infirmities 
of  age  and  to  ill  health  resulting  from  a 
fractured  hip  several  years  ago. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Small  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  his  daily  political  column 
from  Washington  for  the  Constitution. 
Failing  to  improve  after  treatment  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Atlanta,  and 
entered  the  Veterans’  Hospital  Nov.  17 
for  a  blood  transfusion.  For  several  days 
he  had  been  in  a  coma. 

During  the  course  of  his  extensive 
career  Dr.  Small  served  as  confidential 
secretary  to  Andrew  Johnson  after  he 
left  the  Presidency,  and  taught  Woodrow 
Wilson  stenography. 

He  was  born  July  3,  1851,  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  When  he  was  14  years  old 
he  joined  the  Army  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  continued  his  pre¬ 
paratory  education  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  at  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Virginia,  and  later  tocrfc  a  Ph. 
D.  degree  at  Upland  College,  Indiana 
and  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at 
Ohio  Northern  University. 

His  newspaper  career  began  in  a 
weekly  in  Knoxville.  Soon  after  he 
became  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  in  1875  he  left  that 
position  to  become  secretary  to  former 
President  Johnson.  He  also  served  as 
official  reporter  of  the  Senate. 

In  1878  Dr.  Small  was  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  as  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Returning  to  newspaper 
work  he  founded  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Pilot  in  1881,  published  it  for  two  years, 
sold  it,  went  to  Oklahoma  Territory, 
where  he  established  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  in  Oklahoma  City.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  Constitution. 

It  was  in  1885  that  Dr.  Small  became 
enthralled  by  Sam  Jones,  an  evangelist, 
and  joined  the  Jones  Gospel  Band  on  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
preaching  both  religion  and  prohibition. 
In  spite  of  this  unusual  activity  for  a 
political  reporter,  he  continued  to  write 
for  the  Constitution. 

When  war  with  Spain  was  declared 
Dr.  Small  enlisted  as  chaplain,  and,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  serv^  in  Cuba  with 
the  3d  Regiment  of  United  States  Vol¬ 
unteer  En^neers.  After  that  war  he 
became  military  supervisor  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cuba,  helped  reorganize  its 
shattered  educational  system,  and  con¬ 
ducted  an  American  newspaper  in  Hav¬ 
ana  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Small  i»ssed  many  of  his  later 
years  in  Washin^on,  where  he  wrote  a 
column  of  political  comment  for  the 
Constitution  under  the  heading  “Looking 
and  Listening.”  He  report^  national 
political  conventions  for  almost  half  a 
century.^  At  the  Republican  National 
(Invention  at  Kansas  City  in  1928  his 
hip  was  broken  in  a  fall  and  he  covered 
the  rest  of  the  proceedings  from  a  wheel 
chair.  The  D^ocratic  National  Con- 
vCTtion  that  year  was  the  first  he  had 
missed  during  his  entire  newspaper  career. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  young 
lawyer  beginning  his  practice  in  Atlanta, 
Samuel  Small,  then  a  court  reporter, 
taught  him  stenography.  In  those  days 
he  had_  won  distinction  as  a  stenographer 
by  taking  down  in  shorthand  every  word 
spoken  at  the  Georgia  Constitutional 
Convention  and  transcribing  his  notes 
the  next  day. 

Having  attended  the  inaugurals  of 
both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Davis  and  shaken  the  hand  of  sixteen 


Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Small  was  presented  last  year  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  who  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  write  his  reminiscences. 


Dr.  Samuel  W.  Small 

“I  just  told  him  nobody  would  believe 
them  if  1  did,”  he  explained. 

In  1924  Dr.  Small,  speaking  at  a  pro¬ 
hibition  meeting  at  the  Bushwick  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Presidential  aspirations  at¬ 
tributed  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
and  described  himself  as  “a  regular  rip¬ 
roaring  tiger-tailed  Democrat  from  the 
South.”  That  same  year  he  announced 
his  intention  of  voting  for  the  re-election 
of  President  Coolidge  despite  the  “shock” 
it  would  be  to  his  family  and  political 
associates. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  barred  from 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  Georgia 
Assembly  because  he  had  called  some 
of  the  members  “flop-eared  jackasses” 
in  his  column  in  the  Constitution.  There 
was  a  long  debate  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  insult  would  have  been 
equally  great  if  the  adjective  “flop¬ 
eared”  had  been  left  out,  but  one  repre¬ 
sentative  said  he  thought  Dr.  Small  was 
right  after  all. 

In  1873  Dr.  Small  married  Miss  Annie 
1.  Arnold,  of  Greenville,  Tenn.  They 
had  two  sons,  Samuel  W.  and  Robert 
T.  Small.  The  latter,  who  died  several 
years  ago,  was  a  widely  known  news- 
jiaperman  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Mrs.  Small 
died  in  1915. 

Dr.  Small  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reform  Association,  Anti-Saloon 
League,  Military  and  Naval  Order  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Masonic  Order,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Red  Men. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  held  in 
^abeyance  pending  communication  with 
Samuel  Small,  Jr.,  who  is  in  California. 

Dr.  Small  was  buried  with  military 
honors  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Nov.  25.  The  body  was  brought  from 
Atlanta  Monday.  It  was  cremated  on 
Wednesday. 


Revised  Mechanical  Requirements 
Data  on  New  York  Times 

Revised  information  has  been  received 
from  the  New  York  Times  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  material  and  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements,  as  listed  in  the  annual  direc¬ 
tory  printed  in  Ejiitor  &  Publisher  of 
Oct.  M.  Readers  are  r^uested  to  make 
the  New  York  Times  listing  conform  to 
the  following: 

No.  Cols.:  8  (Newsprint)  ;  7  Roto¬ 
gravure  Pictorial)  ;  5  (Book  Review  & 
Magazine). 

Width  (Picas):  12^  (Newsprint): 
12  (Rotogravure  Pictorial,  Book  Review 
&  Magazine) . 

Depth  (Lines):  2%  agate  lines  (News¬ 
print  &  Rotogravure  Pictorial)  ;  208 
agate  lines  (Bfook  Review  &  Magazine). 

Annual  Paper  Consumption:  (Est. 
tons  for  1931),  109,735  tons  (Newspaper 
only). 

Paper  Dimensions  —  Rolls:  (71 

537^  35H). 

Metal  Consumption  —  (Linotype  and 
stereotype) :  (Elst.  1931)  250,000 

pounds. 

Annual  News  Ink  Consumption:  (Est. 
1931)  2,548,000  pounds. 

Name  of  Printing  Presses  (as  of  Nov. 
9,  1931):  Hoe — 3  four  units;  13  three 
unit  presses;  Goss — 1  four  unit  press; 
Wood — 1  five  unit;  1  four  unit;  4  three 
unit  presses. 

Type  of  Printing  Presses:  Sextuple, 
Octuple,  Five  Unit. 

No.  and  type  of  Composing  Machines: 
28  Linotype,  56  Intertype,  11  Monotype, 
3  Ludlows,  1  Border  Caster. 

Type  of  Mailing  Machines:  Cox 
Mailer,  Halverson  Inserting  Machines. 

Job  Printing  Dept.:  No. 

Matrices  Used:  Dry. 

Prints  Directly  from  Type:  No. 

Photographs  Reproduced:  Yes. 

Type  of  Elec.  Currents:  A.C.,  D.C. 

DAILIES  AIDED  VOTERS 


10,000  Citixen*  Availed  Themselves 
of  Salt  Lake  Election  Service 

Believing  many  citizens  fail  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  because  they  think  it 
too  great  a  bother,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  operated  by 
the  same  management,  carried  on  a  cam- 
pajgn  to  get  out  the  vote  at  the  municipal 
primary  held  recently,  and  with  excellent 
results,  for  the  vote  was  a  record  one. 

The  newspapers  in  display  space  urged 
everyone  to  exercise  his  franchise  and 
offered  free  and  prompt  information  to 
all  who  did  not  know  where  to  vote, 
qualifications  for  voting,  and  so  on. 
Nearly  10,000  availed  themselves  of  the 
voting  information  service. 


EDITS  NEW  COLUMN 

A  new  column  entitled  “Society  Chat¬ 
ter,”  is  being  conducted  by  Elizabeth 
Kell  in  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
and  a  book  review  column,  “Review  of 
Hooks  and  News  of  the  World  Litera¬ 
ture”  has  been  started  by  the  Item 
Tribune  written  by  Katherine  Salmon. 


Utica  Dailies  Stressed  Constriictivt 
Side  of  Big  Local  Merger 

What  might  have  developed  into  an 
embarrassing  condition  for  at  least  one  of 
the  three  banks  involved  was  avoids  by 
Utica,  N.Y.,  newspapers  recently,  when 
the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany,  Utica  Trust  &  Deposit  Com^v 
and  Citizens  Trust  Company  were 
merged  as  the  First  Citizens  Bank  4 
Trust  Company  as  a  stabilizing  measure. 

The  Utica  Press,  which  broke  the 
story,  played  it  on  page  one  with  an 
8-column  two-line  banner  which  stressed 
the  fact  that  Utica  now  had  a  $%,0()0,000 
bank  after  the  merger  of  the  three  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  story  gave  no  hint  that  the 
move  was  an  emergency  measure,  and 
mentioned  only  the  constructive  side  of 
the  deal.  The  Observer-Dispatch,  which 
followed  with  a  similar  page  one  story 
under  an  8-column  banner,  took  the  same 
attitude.  Editorials  also  stressed  the 
constructive  side  of  the  merger  and  as  a 
result  no  “runs”  occurred. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  HOME 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Daily 
Herald  be^n  publication,  Nov.  16,  in  its 
new  building.  Transfer  of  machinery 
and  other  equipment  was  made  over 
Sunday  from  the  quarters  occupied  for 
more  than  40  years.  The  old  building 
was  constructed  by  (Seorge  B.  Winship, 
founder  of  the  daily,  who  recently  di^ 
in  California.  The  new  building  is  a 
two  story  fire-proof  structure  of  brick, 
stone  and  steel. 


••We  are  ^  ?  We‘'°S?^add 

ro,?duct.'c'e£'and^e»“J^;gfVkeV^^ 

lrw%elr"the  con^^  i.  -n  it  claim,  to  be. 

beyond  a  doubt,  tnar  _ 


©he  dharle^Parf  loiuedo 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana 


NORGE  SALES  UP  527  PER  CENT 


Director  of  Sales,  in  Interview,  GiTei 
Credit  to  Newspapers 

Newspaper  advertising  increased  sales 
of  the  Norge  Corp.,  electric  refrigerator 
manufacturers,  527  per  cent  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1931  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  last  year,  according  to 
John  H.  Knapp,  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sales. 

Mr.  Knapp  gave  out  the  figures  in  a 
newspaper  interview  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

“We  plan  an  even  greater  advertising 
campaign  next  year,”  he  said,  “and 
place  75  per  cent  of  our  advertising  in 
newspapers.” 

The  business  outlook,  he  added,  it 
brighter  now  than  it  has  been  in  many 
months. 


PLANNING  WINTER  MEETING 

Annual  winter  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  New  Mexico  State  News¬ 
paper  Association  will  be  held  in  Carls¬ 
bad,  N.  M.,  Jan.  22-23.  J.  C.  Greaves, 
editor  and  publisher,  Portales  ValUy 
News  is  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee.  A.  W.  Anderson,  editor,  Carls¬ 
bad  Argtis-Leader  and  William  Robinson 
have  been  appointed  by  J.  C.  McConvery, 
general  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  Noe 
Mexican,  and  president  of  the  association, 
to  head  the  arrangements  committee. 


HOLDING  CONFERENCES 

The  Mississippi  Press  Association  r^ 
ccntly  started  a  series  of  district  con¬ 
ferences  relative  to  problems  created  by 
the  depression.  The  first  was  held  at 
McComb,  Nov.  12;  the  second  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Nov.  18;  the  third  at  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Nov.  19.  H.  B.  Sanders,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Aberdeen  Examiner,  and  R.  L 
Jackson,  chief  officers  of  the  association 
said  that  some  of  the  new  problems  faced 
by  the  publishers  may  be  solved  by  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 


'V. 
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Seaports  Serve 


Texas  and  the  Southwest 


Here  are  Sales  Opportunities 


The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  places 
Texas  second  among  the  states  in  value  of 
goods  exported.  Texas  mer¬ 
chandise  valued  at  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  were  sent 
abroad  in  1930. 

Texas  is,  in  truth,  a  maritime 
province,  having  a  greater 
number  of  ports  than  any 
other  state.  Texas  extends 
some  400  miles  along  the  Gulf. 

Besides  10  large  Gulf  seaports, 
there  are  5  ports  on  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  The  Galveston  customs 
district  which  includes  but  three  ports — 
Galveston,  Texas  City,  and  Houston — ranks 
second  only  to  the  New  York  customs 


district  in  value  of  shipments  handled. 
Evidence  of  enlarging  commercial  activity  is 
shown  in  harbor  development 
at  the  state’s  southern  extrem¬ 
ity.  Texas’  eleventh  seaport  is 
now  being  established  there. 

The  bulk  of  the  traffic  routed 
through  the  ten  ports  named 
herein  originate  or  are  destined 
for  Texas  alone.  Texas  is  the 
major  market  of  the  Southwest. 
Get  started  in  Texas  now.  It 
is  a  rich  trade  territory,  rapidly 
expanding  in  population  and  in  buying 
power.  Reach  the  best  customers  through 
the  papers  listed  below.  Why  not  write  to 
them  for  additional  information? 


VALUE  OF 
TEXAS  EXPORTS 
1930: 

$506,083,298.00 

Value  of  Leadinir  Texas  Exports, 


1930. 

Cotton  . $301,055,127 

Gasoline  .  70,342,939 

Wheat  .  23,361,046 

IIIumtnatinK  Oil  ....  18,183,500 

Eubriratlnr  Oil .  12,787,418 

Crude  Sulphur .  11,993,738 

Gas  and  Fuel  Oil...,  11,197,301 

Crude  Petroleum  . . .  4,510,081 

Wheat  Flour  .  3,740,988 


The  Commerce  of  the  Ten  Larger  Texas  Seaports  (Lesser  ports  not  named). 


Houston  Galveston  Pt.  <Vrthor  Beaumont  Corpus  ChrlstI  Texas  City  Pt.  Aransas  Freeport  Sabine  Pass  Orange 

1M6 .  $436,469,047  $688,403,560  $200,143,003  $135,256,601  $1,507,206  $74,345,063  $111,433  $9,467,004  $25,480,316  $12,396,382  $1 

1*27 .  466,316,967  688,003,589  175,461,380  137,780,983  28,513,431  74,508,672  635,325  8,786,313  9,252,780  13,596,752  I 

1*28  .  583,541,190  674,033,086  187,417,731  150,190,230  72,401,448  60,203,258  5,791,388  7,829,716  2,231,045  9,734,625  ] 

1*29 .  564,842,734  659,816,002  198,021,367  150,814,107  91,196,516  46,028,673  1,691,667  10,514,813  4,626.939  6,601,641  1 

l*l« .  498,638,832  364,475,961  184,563,469  162,140,662  64,011,738  42,312,141  13,338,181  9,658,720  4,046.267  2,520,385  1 


Statistics  include  imports,  exports,  coastwise  shipments  and  local  traffic. 


Amarillo  Globe 
Amarillo  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Times 


xas 


Tl^  biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S. 


Galveston  Daily  News 
Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Post-Dispatcb 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Tlmes-Hei'ald 
Wichita  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Reeord-News 
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FOLLIES  OF  1929-30 

Behind  talk  amonR  advertising  representatives 
of  some  of  the  larger  distributors,  particularly 
outcropping  at  the  recent  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Advertisers,  is 
high-up  discontent  over  recent  advertising  results. 
There  have  been  some  unfruitful  campaigns.  Some 
advertising  has  not  done  its  job.  There  is  criticism. 

The  times  are  difficult,  but  real  and  tested  media 
often  manages  to  serve  rather  better  in  depressed 
times  than  when  business  is  flush.  It  pulls  when 
pulling  is  needed.  There  have  been  some  heavy  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  which  we  characterize  as 
“knick-knacks.”  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  scant 
crops  from  appropriations,  much  of  which  went  into 
unproved  media,  that  pressure  is  now  being  exerted 
for  reduced  rates.  We  see  no  justice  in  the  demand 
that  newspapers  accept  this  unnatural  burden.  They 
have  not  failed,  whatever  the  economic  weather,  to 
deliver  results. 

It  is  too  late  to  retrieve  last  year’s  waste.  How¬ 
ever,  newspapers  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
being  made  the  scapegoats.  There  is  a  much  more 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem  of  making  1931-2 
advertising  appropriations  satisfy  requirements  of 
business  than  to  harass  the  daily  press  with  talk 
about  rate  reductions,  equalization,  or  cut  rates  for 
big  users. 

To  abandon  the  follies  of  the  past  two  years 
and  fight  for  business  in  media  that  is  stand¬ 
ard,  proven  and  fundamental  would  seem  to  be  an 
act  directed  by  common  sense. 


“Good  journalism  demands  that  one  be  sure 
of  his  facts"’  said  Arthur  Draper  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  last  week,  lixcept  as  one  may 
be  willing  to  stand  fully  responsible  for  errors 
made  in  good  faith  and  for  noble  purpose. 


CHINA’S  PERPLEXITY 

WE  learn  from  Mr.  Chen-Sheli-wo,  editor  of 
the  Chinese  newspaper  whose  title  means 
World  Daily  News,  that  what  China  needs  is 
a  good  press  agent.  In  a  speech  at  Yenching  Uni¬ 
versity  the  editor  lamented  that  Japan  is  getting 
“the  breaks”  in  foreign  publicity.  There  are  too  few 
Chinese  correspondents  in  foreign  lands.  China’s 
government  does  not  know  how  to  propagandize. 
But  Japan  is  well  represented  in  the  press  of  the 
world. 

These  views,  however,  are  in  part  contested  by 
the  editor  of  New  China.  He  says  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Government  in  Nan¬ 
king,  in  1927,  large  sums  of  money  liave  been  spent 
for  publicity.  But  it  has  accomplished  little.  He 
complains  tliat  those  in  charge  have  used  a  faulty 
technique.  They  have  “flooded  the  newspapers  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  with  propaganda  stuff 
which  had  little  chance  of  getting  printed.”  And 
the  result,  he  thinks,  is  that  the  foreign  press  has  a 
distinct  distrust  of  Chinese  handouts.  Also,  he  l)e- 
lieves  that  Chinese  propaganda  has  been  ugly,  charg¬ 
ing  ulterior  motives  to  foreigners  when  they  did  not 
accept  China’s  story.  His  plea  is  for  a  more  gentle 
approach  and  an  understanding  among  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists  that  bandit  hold-ups  and  civil  wars  are  legi¬ 
timate  news  which  foreigners  have  a  right  to  cable 
abroad. 

Thus  we  find  two  Chinese  editors  sincerely  exam¬ 
ining  the  faults  of  their  system  of  public  relations. 
So  far  as  the  American  press  is  concerned,  we  can 
assure  them  that  China  need  only  make  the  true 
news  available  to  American  correspondents,  offering 
them  decent  protection  and  fair  transmission  facili¬ 
ties,  to  get  published  here  a  rightful  and  therefore 
helpful  account  of  China’s  conduct  and  her  aspira¬ 
tions.  “Large  sums  of  money”  are  useless.  I^nd- 
outs  are  not  valid. 

All  American  journalism  wants  is  the  news  fact, 
authenticated  either  by  eye-witness  testimony  of 
an  accredited  reporter  or  some  responsible  agent  of 
the  government. 


New  York  Evening  Post’s  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent  says  the  German  press  has  abandoned 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  American  standard 
of  holding  news  to  first  pages  and  comment  to 
to  editorial  pages.  The  people  like  the  old 
system  and  its  confusion  of  opinion  and  fact. 


So  shall  my  word  be  that  goetb  forth  out 
of  my  mouth:  it  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it. — Isaiah,  LV ;  11, 


DISCREDITABLE  PRACTICE 

Reverting  again  to  the  question  of  censor¬ 
ship  at  the  White  House  or  other  executive 
offices  at  Washington,  permit  us  to  sketch  a 
picture:  A  high  public  official  receives  the  reporters. 
There  may  be  50  persons  in  the  group.  The  official 
makes  public  a  statement  in  reference  to  some  matter 
of  policy.  He  selects  his  words  with  care.  The 
reporters  make  notes.  Then  some  one  of  the  inter¬ 
viewers  asks  a  question.  It  is  to  the  point,  and 
involves  some  angle  of  a  situation  concerning  which 
the  official  may  think  he  should  not  speak.  It  might 
have  to  do  with  incomplete  foreign  negotiations. 

The  official  knows  the  reporter  who  has  asked  the 
question  and  trusts  him.  All  of  the  men  present  are 
equipped  with  newspaper  credentials.  It  is  assumed, 
naturally,  that  each  is  an  ethical  reporter.  If  the 
question  is  answered  in  confidence  the  writers  would 
be  able  to  guide  their  reports  aright.  This  might 
aid  the  business  of  state.  It  is  of  great  value  to 
journalism.  But  there,  in  the  background,  stands  a 
couple  of  reporters  who  have  abused  the  privileges 
of  the  public  office.  It  is  positively  known  that  one 
of  them  perpetrated  an  anonymous  and  scurrilous 
book,  for  profit.  The  man  at  first  denied  this 
authorship,  but  later,  when  pressed,  confessed  it.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  public  official,  know¬ 
ing  this,  can  trust  that  reporter?  Naturally  not,  and 
he  is  perhaps  justified  in  questioning  the  honor  of 
the  other  interviewers.  Editor  &  Publisher  reas¬ 
serts  that  there  will  be  “censorship”  troubles  at 
Washington  until  the  editors  of  the  country  sec  to 
it  that  their  correspondents  are  not  involved  in 
literary  bootlegging  on  the  side,  discrediting  the 
.\merican  press  and  harming  public  relations. 


Long-winded  features,  editorial  essays,  pages 
of  comics,  endless  tabulations  of  security  prices, 
crowding  news  into  corners  or  onto  the  copy- 
desk  hook,  when  the  people  are  hungry  for  the 
live  facts  of  the  day — this  situation  doesn’t  make 
good  sense. 


ENVIABLE  RECORD 

EV’ER  before,  I  think,  has  the  detached  im- 
I  ^  partiality  of  the  news  columns  been  so  well 
preserved  in  a  time  of  great  stress  as  it 
has  been  during  the  economic  depression,”  says  Dr. 
Allen  Sinclair  Will,  director  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  Rutgers  University,  and  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  of  newspaper  practice  in  this 
country.  In  an  address  he  told  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  editors  to  play  Pollyanna,  thus  to 
flatter  the  opinion  of  those  who  believed  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  optimistic  view  might  alter  conditions.  Much 
of  the  news  has  been  unpleasant,  but  editors  have 
printed  it  without  fear  or  favor.  .\lso,  in  Dr.  Will’s 
opinion,  editorial  counsel  has  on  the  whole  been  just, 
calm  and  sincere. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Will,  taking  pride  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  less  hysteria,  less  bunk, 
less  false  pretense  in  newspapers  than  in  any  other 
public  department  we  can  think  of.  Furthermore,  all 
over  the  country  newspapers  have  been  leaders  in 
relief  movements  calculate  to  save  human  life. 

Much  of  this  relief  work  was  done  last  Winter, 
when  suffering  was  acute  among  vast  numbers  in 
industrial  centers,  but  not  so  well  recognized  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  “sharing”  public  as  at  present. 
When  other  agencies  were  merely  discussing  relief, 
newspapers  were  hot  in  the  business  of  rendering 
it.  This,  combined  with  press  leadership  in  fear¬ 
lessly  discussing  the  causes  of  depression,  makes  the 
1929-31  record  an  enviable  one. 


I  A  L 

OBJECTIONABLE  ADVERTISING 

WHEN  linage  volume  is  light  some  newspapers 
are  not  “choosey”  about  the  character  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  and  there  are  a  few  national 
advertisers  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
We  hear  frequent  protests  from  the  field  against 
suggestive  material  offered  by  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  in  particular  Lydia  Pinkham  Medicine,  Kota 
and  several  of  the  cosmetic  concerns.  Here  and 
there,  often  in  I'otogravure  sections,  pictures  are 
shown  of  women  in  a  state  of  undress  offensive  to 
a  type  of  reader. 

We  have  an  American  standard  of  decency  which 
must  be  conserved  by  all  newspapers.  No  question 
of  prudery  is  involved.  To  discuss  some  physical 
matters  in  direct  terms  or  graphically  violates  estab¬ 
lished  principles  which  are  deservedly  well  prized 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens,  of  both  sexes.  Life 
in  all  its  nakedness  would  be  intolerable.  Some 
advertising  complained  of  is  so  indelicate  that  it  is 
sure  to  make  enemies  for  any  newspaper  publishing 
it,  not  to  mention  the  ill-advised  advertiser.  News¬ 
papermen  call  it  “raw”  and  “disgusting”  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  refusing  it.  In  one  group  of  news¬ 
papers  11  out  of  39  refused  certain  Pinkham  copy. 

It  is  always  a  mistake,  in  this  fair  land,  to  tride 
with  stuff  on  the  borderline  of  decency.  For  a 
great  many  years  certain  advertisers,  actually  using 
“pressure”  though  claiming  “broad”  or  “candid" 
attitudes,  have  been  trying  to  introduce  European 
standards.  It  does  not  work.  Worth-while  Amer¬ 
ican  families  object,  and  it  is  the  worth-while 
American  family  that  constitutes  the  backbone  of 
the  advertising  and  newspaper  business.  Mistakes  of 
judgment,  even  bad  errors,  they  can  forgive  and  for¬ 
get,  but  bad  taste  may  be  regarded  a  major  crime 
.Advertisers  who  are  led  into  this  type  of  copy 
usually*  by  “he-man”  writers,  should  learn  that 
certain  penalties  are  inevitable.  Publishers  who 
decline  suggestive  copy  will  probably  receive  no 
thanks  from  advertisers,  but  they  are  really  serving 
their  space  clients  when  they  take  a  firm  negative 
stand.  Anyhow,  they  are  honest  with  readers, 
always  the  first  consideration. 


Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  strong  editorials  showing  up  un¬ 
speakable  evils  in  employment  agencies  preying 
on  the  Zi’orkless  mass  which  the  whole  nation 
is  note  trying  to  relieve. 


MODESTY  IS  A  CRIME 

IN  reviewing  the  Harry  Reichenbach  biography 
“Phantom  Fame,”  Edward  L.  Bernays  writes 
that  poor,  old  Harry  was  only  just  a  common 
press  agent,  circus  barker  and  ballyhoo  stunter, 
which  “bears  no  more  relationship  to  public  relations 
of  today  than  the  incantations  of  a  medicine  man 
bear  to  an  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  America 
Medical  Association.” 

The  gulf  that  lies  between  “press  agentry”  and 
“public  relations  counseling”  seems  not  so  wide  to 
us.  Mr.  Reichenbach  planted  a  lion  in  a  Broadway 
hotel  lobby,  and  got  first  page.  Mr.  Bernays  plantd 
an  electric  light  show  and  got  first  page.  The  press 
agent  frankly  called  his  stuff  bunk,  but  Mr.  Bernays 
and  his  school  of  thought  prate  of  “news  values”  and 
apply  to  the  graft  such  solemnly  impressive  terms 
as  “basic  objectives,”  “ethical  standards,”  “rational¬ 
ized  behavior,”  and  “logical  planning.”  However, 
the  business  seems  identical — attract  public  attention 
to  some  profitable  enterprise  without  being  put  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  buying  advertising  space 
Mr.  Reichenbach  was  an  amusing  individual,  pushing 
a  pencil  to  advance  the  fame  of  some  movie  star  or 
circus  rider.  Mr.  Bernays  started  life  as  an  amiable 
theatrical  publicity  man,  pockets  bulging  with  passes, 
but  latterly  he  has  worked  for  branded  silks  and 
soaps  and  the  like,  surrounding  himself  with  some 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  modern  thought  cultists. 
However,  he  has  probably  short-circuited  from  the 
newspaper  cashier’s  cage  as  many  advertising  dollars 
as  any  dozen  common  press  agents  one  could  mffl- 
tion.  And  the  clever  way  he  succeeds  in  promoting 
his  business  in  such  manner  as  reviewing  the  Reich- 
enbach  book  in  New  York  Evening  Post  always 
interests  us.  Reichenbach’s  weakness  was  modesty- 


With  Gibbons  and  Rogers  on  the  Manchurian 
front,  what  about  nur  own  natiorud  defenses? 
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ARCELLUS  E.  foster  editor. 

Houston 

Foster  returned  Nov.  17,  from  a  lO'day 
trip  to  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  Cuba. 

Rov  W  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  left 
\ew  York  this  week  to  spend  the  week¬ 
end  in  the  Adirondack  mountains. 

Paul  Block,  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  and 
head  of  the  Block  newspapers,  left  New 
York  this  week  on  a  business  trip.  Chi¬ 
cago  was  his  first  destination. 

VV  S  Mudd,  president,  and  Bruce 
Shelton, '  publisher,  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  were  visitors  in  Anderson, 
S.C.,  recently. 

Homer  Card,  publisher,  Hamilton 
(0)  Journal,  attended  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  Nov.  20-21. 

Omer  N.  Custer,  publisher,  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Register-Mail,  state  treasurer,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  which  he  underwent  Nov.  14 
in  Galesburg  Cottage  hospital. 

Davis  Merwin,  president  and  general 
manager,  Bloomington  (111.)  Fantagrapli, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Bloomington  and  Normal  Civic  Relief 
Committee. 

H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher.  Wheeling 
(W.Va.)  Intelligencer  and  News,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wheeling 
recently. 

Robert  L.  Kincaid,  editor,  Middles- 
boro  (Ky.)  Daily  News,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  on  the  Armistice  Day  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Middlesboro  Central  Graded 
School.  Mr.  Kincaid  is  an  ex-service 


man. 

W.  W.  Canfield,  editor,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Obsen'er-Dispatch,  recently  addressed 
the  Utica  Comity  Club. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News,  addressed  the  Georgia  Education 
.Association  recently  in  Tifton,  Ga. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
has  been  re-elected  a  trustee  of  Oberlin 
college,  Oberlin,  O. 

Walter  Locke,  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(0.)  News,  was  named  to  handle  pub¬ 
lishing  of  two  books  under  instructions 
left  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Wag¬ 
ner,  who  died  in  an  Omaha  home  for  the 
aged  in  October.  One  is  “The  Tempest : 
An  Allegory,"  by  Mrs.  Wagner,  and 
the  other  “A  Critique  of  the  Einstein 
Theory  of  Relativity”  by  Tiffany  J. 
Brockway,  a  deceased  brother  of  Mrs. 
Wagner.  The  petition  for  probate  of 
the  will  estimated  the  estate  at  $10,000. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  was  appointed  to 
the  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  com¬ 
mission,  Nov.  16. 

C.  F.  Crandall,  head  of  the  British 
United  Press,  sailed  from  Montreal  for 
England  on  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Fri^y,  Nov.  20.  Mrs.  Crandall  accom¬ 
panied  him. 

Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Register  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rees,  of  Springfield, 
visited  for  seevral  days  in  Keokuk,  la., 
where  Thomas  Rees  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  about  60  years  ago.  They 
tnsited  Rees  Park  in  Keokuk,  donated  to 
the  city  by  Mr.  Rees  a  number  of  years 
ago. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TJERRY  j.  LaB()UNTY,  advertising 
manager,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
propfc,  was  electee!  president  of  the 
Bloomington  Kiwanis  club  recently. 

Hobday,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  publishing 
^^I»ny,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Virginia. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Curtis,  advertising 
®®ha8er,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
VoK  gave  an  address  on  “World  Peace" 
to  the  members  of  the  Sisterhood  of 
temple  Keneseth  Israel,  at  Allentown 
recently. 

I-®*'  Hess,  circulation  department. 


Salt  luike  City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs. 
Hess  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Robert  Dunham  and  Clem  Young 
have  joined  the  display  staff,  Omaha 
World-Herald.  Both  were  salesmen  for 
the  Lincoln  Star  and  more  recently  for 
both  Lincoln  newspapers,  following  a 
merger  of  managements. 

Walter  L.  Tushingham,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post 
newspapers,  discussed  “Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising”  at  the  annual  meeting,  Camden 
Kiwanis  Club,  Nov.  16. 

A.  Shaefer,  advertising  manager.  Fort 
H'ayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Kiwanis  Gub,  Nov.  17. 

Edward  J.  Meehan,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  South  Bend  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Meehan  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  their  second  child,  born  Nov.  16. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Harry  B.  STITT,  veteran  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  returned  to  work  Nov.  23,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months. 

Harold  D.  Valpey,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  and  Vincent  P. 
O’Brien  of  the  Item’s  reportorial  staff, 
have  booked  passage  on  the  Mauretania 
for  a  5,000  mile  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  leaving  New 
York,  Dec.  3. 

Julius  Klein,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Illinois  Staats-Herold  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  (German  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Science  and  Research  of 
Journalism,  an  institution  sponsored  and 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Prussia,  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  University  of  Berlin, 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  research,  and 
information  of  the  press  of  the  world. 

C.  E.  Barkley,  Columbus,  recently  be¬ 
came  managing  editor.  New  Lexington 
(O.)  Sentinel,  succeeding  Charles  Et- 
singer,  who  has  gone  to  the  Gallon  (O.) 
Inquirer. 

FHetcher  Chenault,  staff.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  state  to  report  progress  made  in  re¬ 
covering  from  effects  of  the  1930  drouth 
and  crop  failure. 

John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  sports  editor,  and 
Horatio  D.  Moore,  dog  editor,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  commissioners  of  deeds. 

Bernal  E.  Qark,  former  reporter, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  is  now  the 
editor^  of  Sunrise,  published  monthly  in 
Miami. 

William  J.  Walsh,  city  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post,  has  been  spending 
his  vacation  in  Hohokus,  N.J. 

William  Worden,  formerly  of  the  city 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Hartjord  (Conn.)  Times. 

Carey  F.  Cronan,  formerly  of  the  city 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  spend- 


FOUKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


HEN  Cassius  G.  Noble  relaxes 
after  press  time  some  day  and  be¬ 
gins  to  reminisce,  the  17  years  that  he 
has  spent  with 
the  Taft  (Cal.) 

Daily  Midway 
Driller  seem 
hardly  worth  a 
good  reminiscer’s 
time.  Let  young 
upstarts  think 
that  17  years  on 
one  paper  con¬ 
stitutes  b  a  c  k- 
ground.  Cassius 
G.  Noble  was 
running  a  country 
weekly  when 
Lincoln  was  run¬ 
ning  the  Civil 
War.  His  first  big  interview  was  with 
Senator  J.  J.  Ingalls  at  the  latter’s 
Atchison,  Kan.,  home,  and  in  succeeding 
years  he  interviewed  celebrities  ranging 
from  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  Buffalo  Bill, 
from  Adelina  Patti  to  Lester  Wallack, 
the  tragedian. 

As  a  boy  he  set  type  by  hand  and 
pulled  a  Washington  hand  press  in  West 
Union,  la.,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
connected  with  a  score  of  newspapers 
between  there  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  A 
covered  wagon  todc  him  on  the  first  lap 
of  his  westward  trip,  which  ended  at 
Atchison,  Kan.  He  was  a  “swift”  in  the 
composing  room,  subbed  for  the  foreman, 
and  fell  heir  to  the  latter’s  job.  A  few 
years  later  he  became  city  editor,  being 
the  only  reporter  himself.  Then  he  held 
down  executive  chairs  in  Colorado,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and  smaller 
cities  in  California  and  Nevada. 

“Gosh,  what  a  tramp  newspaperman 
sees,  hears,  and  feels  during  near  nine 
decades  on  this  dear  old  mud  ball,”  he 
says. 


Cassius  G.  Noble 


ing  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Harold  A.  Tyler,  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
Robert  E.  Bunnelle  of  the  Associated 
Press,  have  been  approved  for  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  military  intelligence  division. 
Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  Fourth  Corps 
Area,  Atlanta. 

Charles  M.  Meredith,  Jr.,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press  and 
president  of  the  Buck-Montgomery  Press 
Association,  narrowly  escaped  injury 
when  his  automobile  upset,  after  being 
struck  by  another  car.  He  was  treated 
for  minor  injuries  in  the  Germantown 
hospital. 

Donald  H.  McLean,  former  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Times  reporter  won  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  to  succeed  the  late 
Representative  E.  R.  Ackerman.  He  will 
be  opposed  in  the  election  by  Percy  D. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


**Looks  like  a  good  war” 

says  Will  Rogers,  in  a  final  message][to  Mc- 
NaugKt  Syndicate. 

Will  is  off  to  the  Orient ! 

Whether  they  make  war  or  peace  out  of  it 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  you  can  count  on 
Rogers  to  make  plenty  of  fun.  This  may  be 
the  first  funny  war. 

If  you  haven’t  Rogers  (dedly  or  Sunday), 
now  is  the  time  to  write  for  prices ! 

The  McNanght  Sjmdicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  MdfiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Cbablbb  V.  McAmm 

■  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PreBid««t 


Meet 


Belle  Morgan 


The  gorgeous,  glamorous 


heroine  of 

The 

LION 

and  the 

LAMB 

A  swift,  tingling,  vivid  romance 
of  an  aristocrat  entangled  in 
the  underworld. 

— By  "the  king  of  story  tellers" 

E.  PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

3  0  INSTALMENTS  with  16 
superlative  illustrations  by  T.  D. 
SKIDMORE.  Served  as  setting 
copy  with  mats  of  Illustrations 
and  with  MATTED  PROMO¬ 
TION.  For  release  DECEMBER 
20  or  thereafter.  .  .  .  Already 
taken  by  The  Boston  Globe,  The 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram,  The 
Dallas  Journal,  The  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  The  Philadel¬ 
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Samples  please  wire  .  .  . 
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Stewart,  Democrat,  former  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)  News  reporter. 

Preston  Hinebaugh,  sports  staff,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Herald,  and  Simon  Burick  and 
Ben  Garlikov,  sports  staff,  Dayton  Daily 
News  have  been  named  to  the  publicity 
committee  to  boost  the  coming  charity 
football  game  between  the  University  of 
Da>’ton  and  Notre  Dame  B.  teams. 

Stanley  Ziolkowski  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  police  bureau  to  the 
Toledo  Blade  staff  and  Richard  Mc- 
(ieorge  of  the  staff  has  been  assigned  to 
police. 

Penelope  Perrill,  columnist,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  who  at  the  age  of  78 
is  one  of  the  oldest  active  newspaper¬ 
women  in  Ohio  and  America,  is  confined 
to  her  home  at  W  est  Milton,  near  Day- 
ton,  by  illness. 

Charles  F.  Collison,  farm  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  addressed  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Advertising  Club  Nov. 
23  on  “The  Minnesota  Plan  and  How 
It  Was  Sold.” 

John  M.  Thompson,  veteran  state 
Capitol  reporter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal,  has  been  honored  with  an 
appointment  as  an  “Admiral  in  the  great 
navy  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,”  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Theodore  W.  Met¬ 
calfe. 

Charles  R.  McLendon  and  L.  L.  Engel- 
king  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
have  changed  places.  Engelking  is  now 
night  city  editor,  and  McLendon  assistant 
city  editor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Dawkins,  Jr.,  are 
parents  of  an  eight-pound  daughter,  born 
Nov.  15.  Mr.  Dawkins  is  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News  Star. 

Hy  Plenn,  news  editor,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Tex., 
seven-day  paper.  He  will  continue  to 
handle  sports,  also.  Charles  Hall, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Star,  has  gone 
to  Laredo,  as  editor  of  the  Laredo 
Times,  afternoon  daily.  Mr.  Plenn 
formerly  was  employed  on  San  Antonio, 
Houston,  and  Phoenix  dailies. 

Howard  Burba,  Sunday  editor,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  contributes  a  full- 
page  feature  to  the  magazine  s^tion 
of  the  Sunday  edition  by  re-writing  a 
series  of  features  from  the  files  of  50 
years  ago. 

Hoyt  Barnett,  financial  editor,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  cable  editor  with 
the  United  States  department  of 
commerce. 

Paul  Townsend,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  staff,  has  started  a 
new  weekly  in  Angola,  a  Buffalo 
suburb. 

Lynn  Hogan  has  been  appointed 
Southern  States  editor  of  the  Nezo 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  replacing  Sam 
Gilbert  who  resum^  his  work  on  the 
copy  desk  and  as  make-up  assistant. 

Fred  “Pop”  Royce,  veteran  San 
Francisco  Examiner  employe  who  is 
editor  of  Oakland  news  attached  to  the 
main  Examiner  office,  is  recovering 
from  an  appendicitis  operation. 

Paul  Gray  has  been  added  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  staff.  He  formerly 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Bill  Adler  and  Ernest  Vaccaro,  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  staff,  are  winners 
of  first  prize,  $30,  offered  by  Memphis 
Newspaper  Men’s  Oub  for  the  best  skit 
presented  at  the  annual  gridiron  dinner. 
Other  prizes  were:  Second,  $25,  Ridley 
Wills,  Commercial  Appeal ;  third,  $20, 
Sam  Kahn  and  Elmest  Vaccaro,  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  fourth,  $15,  Sam 
Epstein  and  Otho  Bruner,  Evening 
Appeal ;  fifth,  $10,  Marshall  J.  Smith, 
Press- Scimitar ;  sixth,  year’s  member¬ 
ship  in  club,  Virgil  Fulling,  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Bob  Pigue,  sports  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  been 
called  to  the  bedside  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Richard  H.  Pigue,  who  is  criti¬ 
cally  ill  at  his  home.  Pilgrim’s  Rest, 


near  Murray,  Tena  Rev.  Pigue  has 
eight  sons,  six  of  whom  are  newspaper 
men.  In  addition  to  Bob,  they  are: 
Will  and  Munsey  M.,  Pittsburgh;  Rich¬ 
ard  H.,  Nashville;  Paul  W.  Houston; 
Syd.  W.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Pearl  Ray  Cox,  society  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (lenn.)  I  ress-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  New  Orleans. 

Edwin  McK.  Johnson  has  resigned 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  is 
now  on  the  copy  desk  at  the  Herald 
Examiner. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  is  new  automobile 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  taking  the  place  of  Fred  Cum- 
bus  who  has  been  shifted  to  general  as- 
sig;nments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Sheila 
Elizabeth  Eugenie  Campbell,  born  Nov. 
3.  Mr.  Campbell  is  assistant  city  editor. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Jo  Cain,  former  cartoonist  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  his  painting  “Elysian 
Fields”  exhibited  recently  at  the  Mem¬ 
bers  Show  of  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany 
Foundation  held  at  the  Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries,  New  York. 

Ralph  O’Leary,  former  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  staff,  is  now  a 
freshman  student  in  the  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  newspaper  work  at  night  for 
the  Morning  Tribune. 

Charles  Lammond,  formerly  with  the 
local  Association  of  Commerce  is  now 
a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Item 
staff. 

Leigh  B.  Motherwell,  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  has  been  elected  com¬ 
mander  of  the  newly  organized  Portland 
Unit  of  the  United  States  Army  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps.  Qyde  W.  Metcalf,  city 
editor,  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  a  charter  member. 

Kris  Kreeger,  of  the  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  Journalism  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Otho  K.  DeVilbiss,  police  reporter, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  is  recovering  from 
an  appendicitis  operation. 

Elizabeth  Asbury,  formerly  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune 
has  been  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  evening  paper,  which 
is  under  the  same  management. 

William  B.  McClaran  and  Raymond 
J.  Keiser,  drama  and  city  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  attended  the  Michigan-Minne- 
sota  football  game  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Nov.  21. 

Charles  H.  Lathrop  of  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  staff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Albany  Churchman, 
published  by  the  Episcopal  Diocese. 

Norman  Walker,  former  press  associ¬ 
ation  correspondent  during  Mexican  revo¬ 
lutionary  days,  but  who  has  been  inactive 
in  the  newspaper  business  for  10  years, 
has  joined  the  editorial  department  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex),  Times. 

Glenn  Adcox,  reporter  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  the  staff  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Dick  Breese  is  covering  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Alemphis  Ezvning  Appeal. 

Jack  Turner,  former  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post  reporter,  has  joined  the  El 
Paso  Times  editorial  staff. 

Dan  Turrentine,  former  ttitor  at  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

Bertha  A.  Turner  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff.  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald.  She  is  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Moorhead  (Minn  )  Daily  News, 
and  former  managing  editor  of  the  Red 
{River  Valley  Citisen,  Grand  Forks. 

C.  William  Duncan,  feature  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  was  the 
speaker  at  a  recent  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Rotary  Club. 

Robert  Barber,  sports  editor,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star,  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  the  city  desk  in  the  absence  of 


Charles  Day,  who  is  on  indefinite  act 
leave.  ^ 

Don  Shea,  formerly  of  the  Bostot 
American,  has  joined  the  Southbri^. 
(Mass.)  News,  as  sports  editor.  He 
succeeds  Clarence  Murray,  resign^  ' 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  city  editor 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  underwem 
a  minor  operation  Nov.  16. 

Leon  Winslow,  real  estate  editor 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  a  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  in  Hartford,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  he 
lives. 

Mildred  A.  Kettyle,  society  editor  L 
Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader,  and  I 
chairman  of  legislation  for  the  New  I 
York  State  Federation  of  Business  and  ■ 
Professional  Women’s  Qubs,  attended 
the  fifth  annual  Friendship  Dinner  in 
Br<x)klyn,  recently. 

Charles  Chatfield,  of  Painted  Post,  son 
of  the  late  John  Cliatfield  for  many  years 
city  editor  old  Corning  Journal,  recently 
joined  the  Coming  (N.Y)  Evemng 
Leader,  as  sports  editor  and  general 
reporter. 

Miss  M.  Greta  Kerr,  society  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  re^ 
cently  spoke  on  newspaper  work  before  T 
the  members  of  the  Press  Club  of  \Vest-  i 
brook  Seminary  and  Junior  College  for  | 
Girls.  I 

(^c)rge  E.  Qapp,  editorial  staff,  Nn  i 
Britain  ((3onn.)  Herald,  recently  joined  ^ 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day.  Mr.  a 
Qapp  was  for  several  years  city  editor  I 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  | 

Harold  F.  Nelson,  former  night  police  * 
reporter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribme,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Iowa  bar.  | 

Earl  Aiken,  formerly  on  the  ToUic  j 
News-Bee  staff  and  more  recently  Tolei  * 
correspondent  for  the  International  News  i 
Service,  has  joined  the  Toledo  Mortmg  f. 
Times  staff.  He  is  sitting  in  for  Mitchefl  I 
Wocxlbury,  dramatic  editor,  who  is  spend-  & 
ing  two  weeks  in  New  York.  ^ 

Everett  C.  Watkins,  Washington  cor-  f 
respondent,  Indianapolis  Star,  has 
turned  to  the  national  capital  follosnog 
a  visit  to  his  former  home  in  Marioo, 
Ind. 

Miss  Alice  William,  society  editor, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Advertiser, 
speak  at  the  final  meeting  of  press  talb 
given  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

James  Denison  has  left  the  Tokis 
Times  copydesk  to  join  the  desk  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  associate  editor, 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  W.  J.  Hofmann 
and  Edward  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Oregonian  staff,  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rose 
Festival,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  Portland's 
annual  rose  fete. 

John  G.  Toohey,  political  reporter, 
Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey  Observer;  Ray 
Ghent,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Eagle  and 
John  Gavin,  surrogate  of  Hudson  County, 
former  city  editor.  New  York  Evening 
IV orld,  are  with  (iovernor-elect  A.  Harry 
Moore  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Fred  Prail,  sports  editor,  Marim 
(Ind.)  Sunday  Chronicle-Tribune,  ^ 
attend  the  annual  Wabash  homecominf 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Nov.  21,  who 
Wabash  plays  DePauw  University.  Frail 
formerly  was  Wabash  College  varsity 
athlete. 

Morris  Brodman,  reporter,  Jersey  CUf 
(N.J.)  Jersey  Journal,  was  host  recently 
to  the  members  of  the  Hudson  County 
Press  Qub  at  a  house-warming  party  n> 
his  new  Bayorme  home. 

John  Ross,  reporter,  Nyack 
Rockland  County  Evening  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Ross  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  Nov.  11.  They  were  formerly  r^ 
porters  for  the  Union  City  (N.J) 
Hudson  Dispatch. 

Phil  Gibbs,  Toledo  Blade  city  hall 
reporter,  has  returned  to  work  after  an 
illness. 

Eddie  Steele,  city  editor,  Blut^ 
(W.Va.)  Sunset  News,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Boy  Scout  Courier,  a  new 
magazine  published  by  the  Southern 
West  Virginia  Council,  Boy  Scouts  d 
America. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

George  W.  KLEISER,  of  Foster 
and  Kleiser  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
California,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
OuTDOc«  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Detroit. 

Kansas  Press  .Association  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  Wichita  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Jan.  15  and  16.  A  joint 
session  with  tlie  Kansas  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  lie  held.  John  Redmond, 
Burlinyton  Republican,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  and  .Aiinelo  Scott,  lola 
Register,  president  of  the  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  arrange  the  program. 

Press  conferences  of  the  Oregon  Edi- 
TORi.vL  Association  will  be  held  on  the 
University  of  Oregon  campus  Jan.  21, 
22  and  23  and  in  Portland  at  a  date  next 
summer  to  be  decided  upon  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  action  taken  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  association.  Henry  Fowler, 
associate  editor  of  the  Bend  Bulletin, 
heads  the  committee  preparing  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  daily  newspaper  publishers  and 
Jack  Bladine.  publisher  of  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  Telephone-Register,  the  committee 
for  the  weekly  publications.  Ben  R.  Lit- 
fin,  editor  of  The  Dalles  Chronicle,  is 
president  of  the  press  conference. 

William  .A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  guest  of  honor  and  speaker 
at  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  .Advertising 
Clubs.  Ford  Samuel,  chairman  of  the 
intercity  contact  committee  of  the 
Oakland  club  was  chairman  of  the 
day.  Presiding  jointly  were  Frank 
Kilsby,  president  of  the  San  F'rancisco 
club,  and  Fred  J.  Stephens,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oakland  organization. 

At  a  luncheon  held  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  southern 
California  trade  and  business  writers 
organized  the  M.xgazine  Writers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  OF  Southern  California. 
Officers  elected  were :  Harold  J.  .Ashe, 
president ;  Augusta  Lewis,  vice-president, 
and  Kathryn  Doyle,  secretary-treasurer. 

■A  resolution  recommending  that  all 
members  admit  cigarette  advertising  to 
their  columns  was  adopted  by  the  I’acitic 
Intercollegiate  Press  .Association  at  its 
annual  nH*eting  on  the  University  of 
Oregon  campus.  Eugene.  Ore.,  recently. 
The  action  was  understood  to  relate  to 
the  Oregon  'Ifafe  Barometer  and  the 
IVashimiton  state  Rvergreen.  which  have 
enforced  iiaii'  mi  this  class  of  advertising. 

San  G.miriel  Valley  Press  Club 
which  recently  organized  has  already 
held  two  meetings  at  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Officers  are:  Joe  T.  Mears.  Jr.,  editorial 
department.  Pasadena  fCal.)  Star-Aeics. 
president ;  C.  T.  Ward,  Alhambra 
(CA\.)Posf-Advocatc.  vice  president,  and 
William  .Amis  Pasadena  (Cal.J  Post. 
secretary. 

Craig  G.  Spicher.  research  director. 
Miehle  Press  and  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Chicago,  addressed  the  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  Nov.  12.  .A  general  discus¬ 
sion  followed  Mr.  Spicher’s  address, 
which  dealt  with  high  speed  presses  and 
production. 

Gfjjrgia  Press  .Associ.ation  will  con¬ 
duct  its  fifth  Press  Institute  on  Feb.  18 
at  .Athens.  It  will  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Grady  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Silver  anniversary  of  the  Panhandle 
PRF.S.S  Association  of  Texas  will  be 
observed  .April  21-23.  1932  in  .Amarillo, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  decided  at  •*  recent  meeting  in 
Amarillo.  T.  B.  Landers  of  McLean  is 
president.  The  committee  voted  down 
a  proposal  from  the  West  Texas  Press 
Association  to  merge  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  also  the  Heart  of  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dorrance  Roderick,  publisher  of  the 
El  Paso  Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  El  Paso  Kiwanis  Club. 

Central  New  Jersey  Scholastic 
PRFiis  Association  at  its  annual  fall 
meeting  in  Princeton  recently  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Karl  G.  Hastedt,  suburban 
editor  of  the  Trenton  fN.J.)  Times,  and 
Joseph  M.  Murphy,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
.America,  W’ashington,  D.C. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

EORGE  a.  HEALEY  recently  re¬ 
sided  from  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Siagara  Falls  Gazette  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  Wilson  (N.Y.)  Niagara 
Frontier  News.  The  partnership  now 
includes  Mr.  Healey,  J.  T.  Little  and 
J.  A.  Perry.  The  News  is  a  weekly. 

Bert  Kroezen,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  who 
recently  assumed  management  of  the 
Zcaring  (la.)  Tri-County  News,  has 
return^  the  paper  to  the  former  own¬ 
ers  and  J.  W.  Sharp,  Jr.  of  Texas,  has 
taken  over  publication  of  the  weekly. 

W.  Neal  Estes  of  Commerce,  Tex., 
purchased  the  Panola  (Okla.)  Watch- 
nwn  from  J.  T.  Hollis,  Nov.  17.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Carl  Estes,  editor  of  the 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  and  Marion  R.  Estes, 
editor  of  the  Commerce  Eagle. 

La  Monte  (Mo.)  Record,  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  A.  J.  Hodges  to  Leona 
Payne,  until  recently  a  reporter  on  the 
Crane  (Mo.)  Chronicle. 

W.  S.  Withers,  former  editor  of  the 
Medford  (Wis.)  Taylor  County  Star- 
News,  recently  purchased  the  Louisville 
(Colo.)  Times. 

Consolidation  of  the  Emmons  County 
Free  Press  and  Emmons  County  Record 
has  been  completed  at  Linton,  N.D.  The 
Record  purchased  the  plant,  equipment 
and  subscription  list  of  the  Free  Press. 
The  combined  enterprise  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  by  Lester  E.  Koeppen  and  Ralph  E. 
Hubbard,  owners,  who  have  been  man¬ 
aging  the  Record. 

Richard  Elam,  publisher  of  the  Wewoka 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has  purchased 
the  Clinton  {Ok]^)Tribune  from  Dick 
Mitchell.  The  weekly  will  be  known  as 
the  Times-Tribune.  Casey  Willis,  for¬ 
merly  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  G.  \\'. 
Hamerstrom,  Oklahoma  City,  Associated 
with  Elam,  will  have  active  charge. 

Rahway  (N.J.)  News,  weekly,  which 
was  started  a  year  ago  has  been  turned 
over  to  tlie  employes.  Walter  P.  Hall, 
continues  as  editor  and  John  Ledden  as 
business  manager. 

Sale  of  the  Redmoml,  (Ore.)  Spokes¬ 
man  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Brown,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  has  lieen  announced.  Mrs.  Bloom 
was  formerly  with  the  Bend.  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin.  Fidgar  Bloom,  retiring  publisher, 
had  owned  the  paper  for  nine  years. 

The  Trucker  (Cal.)  Republican  has 
l>een  purchased  hy  Stanley  Ravier  from 
J.  Holden. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

ULIUS  KLEIN,  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  on  the  Nl.  Louis  Star,  to  Miss 
Helen  Scharff,  Nov.  15. 

Joseph  de  Burg  Huddleston  of  the 
.Wic  Orleans  (La. I  States,  to  Miss 
.Aline  Emily  Rougelot,  Nov.  16.  The 
couple  are  honeymooning  in  Florida. 

Osmonde  Spaar.  Passaic  (N.J.)  Netvs 
and  Herald  reporter,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Henry  of  Passaic,  Nov.  18  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J. 

James  W.  Sheppard,  El  Paso  (Tex), 
Herald-Post  reporter,  was  married  to 
Miss  Martha  Ermond.  Sept.  19.  The 
wedding  was  kept  a  secret  until  last 
week. 


SCHOOLS 

]%|ARSHALL  HURT,  editor  of  the 
Hullabaloo,  Tulane  University  stu¬ 
dent  publication  and  correspondent  for 
the  .Wic’  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
and  William  .A.  Wickes  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hullabaloo,  represented  New 
Orleans  at  the  National  Collegiate  Press 
Convention  held  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Nov.  20  and  21. 

Students  in  advanced  reporting  under 
Prof.  R.  R.  Barlow  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  will  go  on  assignments  in  a  body 
led  by  Professor  Barlow  to  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  local  city  and  county 
government  and  to  the  state  capitol  at 
Springfield.  The  course  specializes  in 
the  problem  of  reporting  government. 

Professor  John  E.  Drewry  of  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
L’niversity  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Drewry, 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  Nov.  /, 
who  has  been  named  Milton  Lee  Drewry. 


Edwin  A.  .Abbott,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  has  been  named  editor-in-chief  The 
Hun  A'ews,  the  weekly  student  publica¬ 
tion  of  Hun  Preparatory  School  at 
Princeton.  .Abbott  will  be  assisted  by 
Lee  Schwenk,  of  Baldwin,  1..  I.  as 
managing  editor,  and  Stephen  S.  Lush, 
of  Mahwah,  N.  J.  as  news  editor. 

Professor  William  S.  Maulshy,  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Newspaper  .Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  recently. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PASADENA  (C:al.)  STAR-NENVS 
eight-page  Kiwanis  Greeting  section 
commemorating  opening  of  the  city's 
new  million  dollar  auditorium  when  re¬ 
gional  Kiwanis  convention  opened 
recently. 

Bucyrus  (O. )  Telegraph  Forum,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Merchants  Retail 
Division  of  Bucyrus,  carried  210  col- 
ums  of  advertising  in  a  40-page  Trade 
Expansion  Edition  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
18. 

Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call,  Nov. 
22,  8-page  rotogravure  supplement  on 
opening  of  Newark  Essex  Market. 

Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey  Observer 
Nov.  21,  16-page  tabloid  supplement  on 
25th  anniversary  of  the  J.  1.  Kislak, 
Inc.  realty  organization;  Nov.  20,  6 
pages,  Downtown  Jersey  City  Shopping 
Carnival  issue. 

Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Nov.  20,  16-page  Prosperity  supplement. 

Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Nov.  23,  16-page  tabloid  supplement  on 
25th  anniversary  of  J.  I.  Kislak,  realty 
organization. 

Staten  Island  (N.Y.J  Advance,  84- 
page  Bridge  Edition,  Nov.  14,  marking 
opening  of  new  Bayonne- Staten  Island 
Bridge.  The  issue  carried  133,(X)0  lines 
of  advertising. 

Saugus  (Mass.)  Herald,  special  edi¬ 
tion,  “Greater  Lynn  Progress  Review," 
Nov.  14. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  “Know  St.  Petersburg  and 
Phinellas  County’’  edition,  68  pages,  Nov. 
14.  .An  eight-page  rotogravure  section 
was  included. 

Cambridge  .'iprings  (Pa.)  Enterprisr- 
Xexes,  “Historical"  edition,  Nov.  12.  32 
pages. 

SUSPENSIONS 

Rochelle  (Ga.)  new  era  has 

suspended  publication.  C.  \\  .  Ham. 
editor  and  owner  who  has  published  the 
liajier  for  the  last  24  years,  hopes  to  re¬ 
establish  the  paper. 

EMPLOYES  PLEDGE  $1,000 

The  employes  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  \e7C’S,  recently  pledged 
themselves  to  give  $1,000  to  the  Fall 
River  Relief  Fund  for  the  Unemployeil. 
on  the  liasis  of  one  per  cent  of  their  pay 
for  20  weeks. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

pD  WERKMAN,  formerly  of  tb 
Lincoln,  Santa  Fe,  and  El 
bureaus,  has  been  transferred  to  tb 
Dallas  bureau  of  the  United  Prtjs 
\'ernon  McGee  has  been  transferreH 
from  Dallas  to  the  Austin  bureau 
tive  Dec.  1. 

Ralph  Teatsorth,  Ohio  sports  editor  oi 
the  United  Press  at  Columbus,  and 
Mrs.  Teatsorth,  are  parents  of  a  snn 
born  Nov.  1. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE  I 

TYflCHAEL  KANTROWITZ,  fom,.  I 
erly  in  charge  of  the  Elisabttk  * 
(N.J.)  Times  composing  room,  is  now 
foreman  of  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.)  Lead.  I 
cr’s  composing  room. 

C.  E.  Steele,  foreman,  stereotype  de¬ 
partment,  Birmingham  Post,  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  the  hospital  following  a  serious 
operation. 

Dan  Bohnert,  assistant  ad  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register,  is  sufficiently  recuperated 
from  a  serious  illness  to  walk  about  for 
brief  periods. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT  I 

pHULA  VISTA  (Cal.)  STAR  has  I 
altered  a  new  building  on  Third  f 
street  and  is  planning  to  move  into  the  [ 
structure.  Since  L.  L.  Thompson  pur-  [ 
chased  the  paper  about  two  years  ago  1 
he  has  bought  and  installed  new  ■ 
equipment.  1 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Lava  hot  springs  (Idaho)  V 

LEDGER,  a  weekly,  was  recently  | 
started  by  J.  W.  Hyde.  y 

Hasbrouek  Heights  (N.J.)  Ledger,  1 
will  be  published  as  a  weekly  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Oelkers,  Sr.,  William  R.  Oel- 
kers,  Jr.  and  Ralph  Seplow. 


OPPOSING  PROHIBITION 

The  Chieago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
through  its  editor,  Phil  S.  Hanna,  has 
proiKssed  the  restricted  sale  of  liquors 
in  government  stores  and  the  legalization 
of  beer  for  general  consumption  as  a 
means  of  relieving  real  estate  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
and  of  providing  employment.  Mr 
Hanna  said  that  his  paper  is  attacking 
the  18th  .Amendment  from  an  economic 
standpoint  alone.  He  commented  u^ 
the  federal  government’s  two  billion 
deficit  and  then  asserted  that  it  is  bmt 
to  cut  out  things  which  are  obviously 
unsuccessful. 


ANSWERS  LIBEL  SUIT 

.An  answer  to  the  suit  for  _  liW 
brought  against  the  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  old  Nciv  York 
World,  hy  Frank  E.  Bonner  was  filed 
in  the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
on  Nov.  21.  The  suit  followed  a  series 
of  articles  published  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  shale  oil  lands  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  reply 
asks  dismissal  of  the  complaint  and  sets 
up  a  defense  of  truth  and  absence  oi 
malice. 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER 


STORA  KOPPARBERG  CORP. 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Ossian  Ray,  Pret.  Telephones: 
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A  fine  new  plant 


modern  equipment, 


The  new  plant  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


and  Goodrich  Rollers  exclusively 

le  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat 


PRESS  TIME  !  Join  the  group 
looking  through  the  windows  of 
the  efficient  new  pressroom  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

See  the  modem  presses  with  their 
airplane  formers  mnning  off  the 
daily  edition.  Watch  the  paper  come 
from  the  reels  below . . .  mn  through 
the  presses  to  the  folders  . . .  race  up 
the  conveyors  to  the  mailing  room. 
Now  buy  one  of  the  papers. 


in  time,  in  labor,  in  overhead.  They 
shed  dirt,  eliminate  wash-ups,  re¬ 
duce  resetting  to  a  minimum.  In 
extra  wear  alone  they  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Good¬ 
rich  Rollers  —  how  they  can  give 
you  a  fine  looking  paper  and  bring 
trouble -saving  efficiency  and  new 
economies  to  your  plant.  Write  for 
full  information. 


You’ll  find  the  type  sharp  and  black 
.  .  .  half  tones  clean-cut  and  clear 
...  a  fresh,  crisp  look  throughout 
the  whole  paper  that  is  bound  to 
attract  circulation  and  advertising. 
For  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat 
has  equipped  its  presses  exclusively 
with  Goodrich  rubber  rollers. 

These  jollers  have  run  up  con¬ 
vincing  records  of  economy  for  news¬ 
papers  everywhere.  They  cut  costs 


IN  THE  PRESSROOM  —  21  Duplex 
Super-Duty  Press  Units  —  and  8-cyI- 
Inder  Goss  MuIH-color  Press.  Every 
roller  a  Goodrich  Roller. 


NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc 

V  Exclusive  Distributors 


400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


75  West  Street,  New  York 


Goodrich 


TOY"  MENDING  CONTEST 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Recori 
is  conducting  a  doll  making  and  tot 
mending  contest  for  the  Girl  and 
Scouts  of  the  citv'.  Appropriate  prin, 
will  be  awarded  and  all  the  dolls  nude 
and  toys  mended  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  city  charities  department  for  distri¬ 
bution  as  Christmas  presents. 


CHAMPION  CARRIERS”  MEET  PRESIDENT 


DAILY  RUNNING  SERIAL 
BY  TWELVE  AUTHORS 


Portland  Oregon  Journal  Reader*  Ask 
to  Name  Story — Leading  Writer* 
Contributing  Two  Chapter* 

Each — Local  Setting 


Plan*  Optimistic  Number 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  i$ 
offering  $100  in  cash  prizes  for  “inspira¬ 
tional,  prophetic  articles,”  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  for  the  Mountain  States 
for  1932.  The  articles  cannot  exceed 
1,000  words  and  must  be  of  an  optimistic 
nature.  They  will  be  used  in  the  special 
Christmas  edition. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  23. — An  unusual 
serial  story,  written  by  12  well-known 
Oregon  authors,  all  of  whom  have  pro¬ 
duced  books,  plays  or  numerous  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  magazines  of 
national  circulation,  is  running  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal.  It  is  a  story  of 
romance  and  adventure  with  an  all-Ore¬ 
gon  setting.  There  will  be  24  chapters 
in  all,  and  each  author  will  write  two 
chapters  of  the  serial. 

Each  author  has  only  a  general  idea 
of  the  plot  and  works  independently  of 
the  other,  each  taking  up  the  story  where 
the  previous  one  leaves  off. 

This  serial  is  being  printed  each  week 
under  the  title  “ILmanon”  which  is  “No 
name”  spelled  backward.  Prizes  are  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  title  submitted  by 
readers  of  the  Oregon  Journal.  Between 
six  and  eight  thousand  titles  have  already 
been  turned  in  and  more  are  coming  in 
each  week. 

Eiach  Friday  night  the  author  of  the 
chapter  which  is  to  appear  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  is  interviewed  over  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KOIN  by  Dean  Collins  and  Ted 
Baum,  head  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Oregon  Journal. 

The  story  will  appear  in  book  form 
before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  authors,  in  the  order  which  they 
will  appear,  are; 

Dean  Collins,  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
staff,  who  planned  the  serial  last  June 
and  invited  Oregon  writers  to  participate. 

Sabra  Conner,  author  of  “The  Quest 
of  the  Sea  Otter,”  “The  Sweetwater 
Trail,”  “Captain  Redlegs.” 

Harold  Say,  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  has  written  many  short 
stories.  Mrs.  Say  will  collaborate  with 
him. 

Anthony  Euwer,  author  of  “With  Scar¬ 
let  Torch  and  Blade,”  “Rhymes  of  Our 
Valley.” 

Stewart  Holbrook,  editor  of  the  Four 
L  Lumber  Neu's,  writer  of  articles  for 
the  American  Mercury,  Century,  Sunset, 

Bookman. 

Charles  Alexander,  author  of  “Fang  in 
the  Forest,”  “The  Splendid  Summits.” 

“Bobbie,  a  Grrat  Collie”  and  a  number  of 
short  stories  in  Collier’s,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  etc. 

Alexander  Hull,  head  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  of  Pacific  College,  in  Newberg, 

Ore.,  and  author  of  “Shep  of  the 
Painted  Hills”  and  short  stories. 

Robert  Ormand  Case,  author  of  “Riders 
of  _  the  Grande  Ronde,”  “The  Yukon 
Drive,”  “Dynamite  Smith,”  “Buckeroo” 
and  others. 

Kathleen  MacNeal  Clarke,  author  of 
“Under  the  Skin,”  and  many  short 
stories. 

Sheba  Hargreaves,  who  wrote  “The 
Cabin  at  the  Trail’s  Elnd,”  “Ward  of  the 
Redskins”  and  “Heroine  of  the  Prairies.” 

Major  John  D.  Guthrie,  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  who  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  anthology  of  Northwest  forestry 
verse. 

Theodore  A.  Harper,  author  of  “The 
Mushroom  Boy,”  “Siberian  Gold,” 

“Kibrik  the  Outlaw,”  “Forgotten  Gods,” 
and  “His  Excellency  and  Peter.” 

Lillian  Porter  Say,  who  writes  about  Herald,  Nov.  24. 
the  feminine  characters  in  her  husband’s  w*"  be  announced 
(Harold  Say)  chapters.  _ 

.  ,  “Junior  Po*t' 

Printing  Correspondent**  Name*  The  “Junior  1 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  has  weekly  as  the  ju 


Twenty-three  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  carriers,  winners  of  a  recent  subscription 
contest,  photographed  Nov.  21  with  President  Hoover  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  To  the  President’s  left  is  Kyle  Fleming,  general  manager  of  the  Eagle’s 
home  delivery,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  delegation.  To  the  President’s  right 
is  John  C.  Moran,  district  manager,  and  at  the  extreme  right  F.  Gallagher, 
also  a  district  manager.  The  visit  with  Mr.  Hoover  rounded  out  a  three-day 
trip  for  the  carriers. 


prizes  in 


began  Nov.  3  and  closes  Dec.  19. 


Scores  of  publishers  have  found  out 
that  as  small  an  item  as  a  motor  on  a 
typesetting  machine  makes  a  whale 
of  a  difference- -when  it  doesn^t 
work.  They  have  also  found  out 
that  os  CUSHMAN 


Yuma  Daily  Aiding  Charity 

The  y’uma  (Ariz.)  Morning  Sun  has 
announced  it  will  accept  garden  produce, 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  to  the  value 
of  $1.50,  as  part  payment  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  paper.  All  produce 
so  r^eived  will  be  given  to  the  Yuma 
Charity  Association. 


Promoting  Boxing  Contest 

The  first  annual  Golden  Gloves  ama¬ 
teur  boxing  championships  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  Northern  California  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  for  the  benefit 
of  this  newspaper’s  Sam  Goodheart 
Christmas  Fund  for  Needy  Families. 


CUSHMAN 

ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Toronto  Foundry  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 
Canadian  Diatribedort 


••Newspaper  Composing 
Room  Executives  who 
have  investigated  the 

NEW  INTERTYPE  MIXER 

realize  that  it  is  a  fast 
and  accurate  "in-the- 
line"  news  text  machine 


Figure  A — The  distributor  mechanism  with  distribu¬ 
tor  box  removed.  Channel  entrance  (i)  for  upper 
magazine  is  the  same  short  length  as  on  single  dis¬ 
tributor  Intertypes.  Channel  entrance  (2)  is  only 
slightly  longer  than  channel  entrance  (i). 


MIXED  COMPOSITION 
Plus  Continuous  Distribution 
Both  at  Straight  Matter  Speed 
ON  THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MIXER 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y 


360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  N.  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  S.  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street; 
Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


The  NEW  Intertype  Mixer  (Model  F)  intro¬ 
duces  one  of  the  really  great  improvements  in 
line  composing  machine  composition.  Straight- 
matter  speed  from  a  mixing  machine,  through 
the  efforts  of  Intertype  engineers,  is  now  an 
Intertype  reality. 

Any  two  sizes  of  type,  or  four  styles  of  type, 
from  one  keyboard,  WITHOUT  SHIFTING 
MAG.AZINES,  is  now  possible  at  the  speed  of 
a  straight-matter  machine.  The  change  from 
one  face  to  the  other  is  as  simple  as  the  flip  of 
a  finger. 

In  any  newspaper  composing  room,  this 
NEW  Intertype  Mixer  will  take  its  place  “in 
the  line”  of  news  machines,  because  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  an  equal  volume  of  type,  when 
running  two  sizes,  as  is  possible  on  a  single¬ 
distributor  machine  producing  only  one  size. 
Also  in  the  book  and  job  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  flexibility  of  this  NE\V  Mixer  is  certain 
to  create  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

Working  off  the  hook,  the  operator  can  set 
the  two  sizes  of  type  that  form  most  of  the  text 
of  a  newspaper  with  the  same  speed  as  when 
setting  one  size  only,  because  the  time  required 
to  change  from  one  face  to  another  has  now 
been  shortened  90  per  cent.  No  waiting  for 
matrices  from  one  magazine  to  clear  the  dis¬ 
tributor  bar  before  matrices  can  be  drawn  from 
another  magazine. 

The  copy  cutter  need  not  assign  different 
sizes  of  type  to  different  operators  in  order  to 
save  magazine  changes,  because  both  sizes  can 
now  be  handled  by  one  operator  on  the  New 
Intertype  Model  F  Mi.xer.  This  feature  saves 
considerable  time  and  handling  of  both  copy 
and  slugs — just  when  saving  of  time  is  most 
vital  to  a  newspaper. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 
Made  its  way  by  the  way  it's  made 


A77.  Set  in  Intertype  Haskerville,  Voeue  Bold  and  Vocrue  Extra  Bold. 


To  illustrate  :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  setting  5^1  point.  In  comes  a  rush  proof 
set  in  7  point.  With  the  single-distributor  ma¬ 
chine  the  operator  must  wait  until  the  last  line 
of  the  5i  point  has  been  distributed  before 
changing  to  the  7  point.  With  the  NEW  Inter¬ 
type  Mixer  this  loss  of  time  is  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  the  operator  changes  INST.VNTLV  from 
the  5J  point  to  the  7  point  by  the  touch  of  a 
finger  and  without  shifting  magazines. 

When  correcting  a  proof  set  in  two  sizes  of 
type,  the  operator  of  the  NEV\^  Intertype  Mixer 
sets  the  required  lines  in  the  same  order  as  they 
appear  on  the  proof,  making  it  much  easier  to 
insert  the  lines,  and  with  a  minimum  chance  of 
misplacing  them. 


Figure  B  shows  the  short  travel  of  matrices  to 
the  delivery  belt.  The  operator  shifts  the  light- 
touch  finger  lever  (i)  for  instant  change  of  face 
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Hamlin  garland,  in  “Com¬ 
panions  on  the  Trail”  (Macmil¬ 
lan),  his  second  book  of  reminiscences, 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  renowned  and  near  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  period  be  covers  (1900  to 
1914)  and  with  personalities  in  art  and 
literature,  but  as  a  man  of  letters  his 
occasional  brushing  up  against  the  press 
and  newspapermen  is  interesting  because 
of  its  aloofness. 

Mr.  Garland  tells  the  story  of  the  seii- 
sational  success  of  Edwin  Markham's 
poem  “The  Man  with  the  Hoe”  after 
the  poem  had  been  printed  and  displayed 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  The 
poem  was  “played  up,”  Mr.  Garland 
says,  because  the  daily’s  editor,  Bailey 
Millard,  who  had  discovered  it,  “wished 
his  readers  to  share  his  pride  in  it.” 

Tbe  success  of  this  poem  was  an  amazement 
to  Markham  as  well  as  to  his  friends  (Mr. 
Garland  writes.)  By  setting  it  in  large  type 
Millard  had  made  it  a  sensational  bit  of  news. 
Its  author  became  known  from  coast  to  coast. 
Telegrams  from  magazines  ordering  other 
verses  and  publishers  offering  to  print  his 
book  poured  in  on  the  poet. 

Mr.  Markham  rode  into  New  York 
on  the  success  of  that  one  poem  "in  such 
haste,”  Mr.  (iarland  says,  “that  I,  for 
one,  was  disposed  to  question  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment.” 

Mr.  Garland  gives  us  this  description 
of  the  late  Homer  Davenport,  the  famous 
Hear  St  cartoonist: 

He  looked  like  a  Colorado  cowboy  and  talked 
like  one,  at  times.  He  was  a  tall,  pock-marked 
and  rou^-hewn  man  of  40.  He  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  me  as  a  Mid-West  historian  and  we 
fell  at  once  into  talk  of  farm  life.  We  sat 
together  and  he  told  me  of  his  struggles  in 
Idaho  and  of  his  coming  to  New  York  on  half 
a  shoestring  ...  I  liked  the  big,  angular,  good- 
humored  fellow  .  .  . 

William  Merrill  of  the  .\'ew  York 
World,  according  to  Mr.  Garland,  “had 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  clergyman 
but  swore  like  a  pirate.”  On  reading 
a  biography  of  Thomas  Nast,  Mr. 
Garland  .said : 

Poor  Nast !  .  .  .  I  regretted  that  I  bad  paid 
so  little  attentiton  to  him  when  he  was  in  the 
6esh  .  .  .  The  truth  is.  I  could  never  quite  as¬ 
sociate  the  seedy  and  melancholy  old  man 
(flitting  about  the  club)  with  the  tremendous 
satirist,  who  had  made  Tweed  and  other  evil¬ 
doers  tremble,  30  years  before. 

Of  Arthur  Brisbane,  then  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Garland  writes : 

He  is  a  smallish  man,  with  a  protulierant 
brow  and  a  confident  tone.  He  talked  vigor¬ 
ously  and  shockingly  of  the  power  which  he 
claimed  his  paper  fNew  York  Journal)  wielded. 
He  said  “we  control  the  proletariat.” 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Nerv 
York  Times,  was  found  to  be  “singularly 
unassuming.”  When  Mr.  Garland  said 
to  Mr.  Ochs,  “What  a  success  you’ve 
made  of  the  Times,”  Mr.  Ochs  answered : 
“Yes,  it  has  been  more  than  I  expected.” 

“Comp^ions  on  the  Trail”  is,  as  the 
author  himself  says,  an  “old  man’s  book,” 
but  it  is  studded  with  both  remembered 
and  hazy  names  and  it  makes  delightful 
reading. — ^J.W.P. 

*  *  ♦ 

IN  his  book  on  the  Spanish-American 
VVar,  “The  Martial  Spirit,”  Walter 
Minis  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
studied  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  of 
the  late  ’90’s  in  some  special  aspects. 
Now  in  the  December  Atlantic  he  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  whole 
public  career  since  the  early  ’80’s.  It 
was  1882  when  he  came  East  to  Har- 
\'ard.  and  it  was  in  1883  when  Pulitzer’s 
World  first  appeared  and  immediately 
attracted  Hearst’s  attention. 

Mr.  Minis  makes  much  of  Hearst’s 
relation  to  Pulitzer,  and  reminds  us  that 
Godkin  hated  the  methods  of  both  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  that  when  the  World  died 
CJodldn’s  “spiritual  descendants”  (not¬ 
ably  Mr.  Villard)  “were  among  the  first 
to  grieve.”  Mr.  Millis  asks  whether 
Mr.  Hearst  is  not  beginning  to  earn  the 
same  sort  of  admiration  from  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

In  the  30  years’  uninterrupted  chorus 
against  Hearst  journalism,  the  attacking 
voices  have  not  remained  the  same  nor 
have  the  reasons  been  the  same. 


Mr.  Hearst  had  not  the  ideals  that 
characterized  Mr.  Pulitzer.  But  the 
Hearst  policies  that  began  as  “only  skill¬ 
ful  instruments  for  making  money” — at 
the  end  of  the  century  “Mr.  Hearst  had 
come  to  believe  in  them  himself.” 

And  so  Millis  partly  explains  the 
many  contradictions  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
progress  in  journalism  and  in  politics 
domestic  and  international. 

“It  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Hearst’s  in- 
fiuence  upon  his  time  has  been  wider 
than  any  mere  question  of  newspaper 
technique  ...  He  has  i)erformed 
some  social  jobs  of  importance  .  .  . 

has  played  a  great  part  in  shaping  the 
political  and  economic  ideas  of  two  de¬ 
cades  .  .  .  had  a  powerful  voice  in 
the  entry  into  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of 
\’ersailles.” 

As  regards  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  Hearstism,  Mr.  Millis  asks  us 
at  the  end  of  this  interesting  critique : 
“Is  William  Randolph  Hearst  a  cause — 
or  is  he  only  an  effect?” 

This  sketch  is  the  first  of  an  Atlantic 
series  on  living  representative  Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  Clarence  Darrow,  Edward 
L.  Bernays,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick. — R.W. 

« 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD  made  his  first 
reputation  by  showing  up  the  sacro- 
.sanct  Constitutional  Convention  as  a 
group  (two  groups,  rather)  that  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  save  by  compromises 
and  trades.  Now,  in  the  December 
Harper’s  Mr.  Beard  attacks  ‘“nie  Myth 
of  Rugged  American  Individualism.” 
Our  conservative  leaders  transform  their 
fears  of  communism  and  co-operation 
into  a  pious  worship  of  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  the  slogan  “No  government  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  “All  notions  about  planned 
economy  come  out  of  Russia.” 

Fifteen  examples  of  government  in 
business  begin  with  railway  regulation 
and  end  with  today’s  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  Moratorium. 

“For  40  years  there  has  not  been  a 
President,  Republican  or  Democrat,  who 
has  not  talked  against  governmental  in¬ 
terference  and  then  supported  measures 
adding  more  interference  to  the  huge 
collection  already  accumulated  .  .  . 

The  mouths  were  worked  by  ancient 
memories  and  actions  by  inexorable 
realities  .  .  .  A1  Capone  is  a  su¬ 
preme  individualist;  he  wants  no  gov¬ 
ernment  interference  with  his  business 
.  .  .  l\’hatever  merits  this  creed  may 
have  had  in  days  of  primitive  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry,  it  is  not  applicable  in 
an  age  of  technology,  science  and  ra¬ 
tionalized  economy.” 

But  no  matter  how  reasonable  and 
right  Mr.  Beard’s  criticisms  are,  how 
can  he  defeat  the  tremendous  power  of 
this  patriotic  fetish. — R.W’. 
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OHIO  TRIO  HONORED 


C.  F.  Browne,  J.  Brough,  W.  G.  Hard¬ 
ing  Placed  in  School'*  Hall  of  Fame 

Three  more  notables  of  Ohio  journal¬ 
ism,  Charles  F.  Browne  (Artemus 
Ward),  John  Brough,  former  governor 
of  Ohio  and  founder  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enqutrer,  and  the  late  President  Warren 
G.  Harding,  for  many  years  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Marion  Star,  were 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  Columbus,  Nov.  20, 
at  a  dinner  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Granville  Barrere  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Russell  H.  Knight  is  secretary. 
More  than  200  i)ersons  attended  the 
dinner. 

William  G.  \’orpc  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  on  which  W’ard  at  one 
time  worked,  told  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Artemus  Ward,  and  W.  F.  Wiley, 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  paid 
tribute  to  Brough.  His  intimate  associa¬ 
tions  with  Harding,  covering  a  period  of 
forty  years,  were  related  by  George  H. 
\'an  Fleet  of  the  Marion  Star. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Myers,  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  school  of  journalism,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  dinner. 


SELLS  PRINTING  PLANT 

The  American  Boy  magazine,  Detroit, 
has  sold  its  printing  plant  to  the  W^  F. 
Hall  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago.  The 
magazine  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Hall  company  for  printing  the 
publication  for  the  next  10  years,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  January  issue. 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Chicago  Newepapermen  to  Speak  a| 
Convention,  Dec.  3—5 

A  number  of  (Thicagro  newspapenno 
will  participate  in  the  National  Scho- 
lastic  Press  Association  pr^ram  to  be 
held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  D*t_ 
3-4-5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater 
Chic^o  Scholastic  Press  Guild,  incloj. 
ing  high  schools  in  Chicago  and  nearby 
suburbs. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  three-d* 
program  are  the  following  Chicafo 
newspapermen  and  cartoonists : 

Gaar  Williams,  Chicaqo  Tribnu 
cartoonist;  Frederic  Babcock,  Sutidtj 
Tribmte  staff;  Stewart  Owen,  assistaal 
T ribune  sports  editor ;  Herbert  Blod, 
Chicago  Daily  News  cartoonist;  RobS 
Starrett,  Daily  News  sports  writer;  W, 
F.  McDermott,  Daily  News  reporter- 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  Publishers'  Aux¬ 
iliary;  James  Weber  Linn,  Chicagt 
Daily  Times;  and  L.  A.  Brophy,  Ai- 
sociated  Press  Chicago  news  editor. 


HELD  DAVENPORT  DAT 

Distributing  more  than  10.000  extra 
copies  of  a  .“^page  special  edition.  Nor. 
13,  to  homes  in  communities  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles,  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat  Titnes  announced  Davenport 
day  would  be  held  Nov.  14.  The  issue 
set  a  local  record  for  the  number  of  pages 
for  a  regular  edition  and  ran  nearly  75 
per  cent  advertising.  A  rainstorm  on 
Nov.  14  resulted  in  a  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  bargain  over  to  the  following 
Monday.  Merchants  reported  the  volume 
of  business  was  the  best  in  months. 


Twenty-five  Years 

—the  money  from  the  sale  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Seals  has  promoted: 

— the  establishment  of  sanatoriums  for 
treating  tuberculosis 

— the  finding  of  tuberculosis  in  time  to 
effect  a  cure 

— health  inspeaion  of  school  children 

— the  teaching  of  habits  that  help  to  insure 
good  health 

— the  bringing  of  rest,  good  food,  sun¬ 
shine,  fresh  air,  medical  attention  to 
sick  children 

0(clp  cJighl  erculosis 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 

THE  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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8-ton  Wood  stereotype  furnaces 


30  G-E  units 


Ludlow  Elrod  —  6  G-E 


6-ton  If  ood  flat -cast  in  p 


2-ton  Monarch  Monometer — 


Speed  scorchers  —  G-E  units  in  each 


32  Intertype  machines — G-E  unit 
in  every  one 


and  the  reasons: 


1.  Speed!  Electric  heat  is  far  faster 

2.  Quality!  Absolute  uniformity 

3.  Economy!  Lower  over-all  costs 

4.  Convenience!  Touch  a  button,  and 
“forget  it” 

5.  Comfort!  Clean,  cool,  “peppy”  en¬ 
vironment 


IHERE’S  a  heating  specialist  within  telephone  reach  in  your  near¬ 
est  G-E  office.  He  knows  how  to  change  over  your  equipment 
to  electric  heat  quickly  and  at  bedrock  cost  because  he’s  done  it  so 
many  times.  Why  not  get  things  started?  Call  him  to-day. 


Electric  Heat  SWEEPS  ON! 


4iiil 


i  I 


G-E 

ELECTRIC  HEAT 

in  Every  Furnace, 

Pot,  Machine,  or  Device 
Where  Heat  Is  Required 

At  The 

N.  Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


furnace — Q  G-E  units 


6  G-E  units 


S70.175 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 
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Advertising  Age  ncies 

HUDSON,  STUDEBAKER 
TO  SPEND  $12,000,000 

RespectiTc  Advertising  Budgets  of 

$5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  An¬ 
nounced  —  Campaign  Also 
for  Oakland-Pontiac 

Total  advertising  budgets  for  1932  of 
approximately  $7,000,000  for  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  Detroit. 

Details  of  the  campaigns  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  not  been  completed,  officials 
said.  Studebaker  officials  announced  they 
will  go  as  far  as  the  returns  warrant 
and  may  exceed  the  $7,OtK),000. 

In  1929,  Studebaker  spent  $4,500,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  and  $2,000,000 
in  1930.  Hudson’s  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1929  was  $3,500,000  and  for  1930 
it  was  $2,.500,(XK). 

Plans  for  announcement  of  the  new 
Pontiac-Oakland  models  are  being  made 
by  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Company  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.  The  department  plans  to  use 
newspapers  principally  in  its  campaign, 
which  will  begin  early  in  January,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  New  York  Automobile  Show. 

The  campaign  has  been  detailed  by  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

New  Minneapolis  Agency 

Russell  D.  McCord  and  associates  have 
formed  a  new  advertising  firm  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  McCord  Company  with  offices 
at  1200  and  1205  Rand  Tower.  Mr. 
McCord  formerly  was  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Critchfield  &  Co.  and  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc. 
Prior  to  entering  the  agency  field  he  was 
with  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  news¬ 
papers.  Jean  W.  Johnson,  vice-president 
of  the  new  company,  was  an  account 
executive  with  the  Herr  Advertising 
Agency  of  Mineapolis.  .Arthur  Brammer, 
art  director,  was  formerly  an  art  director 
with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of 
Detroit. 

Advertisers  Aid  Charity 

Toledo  newspapers  have  carried  large 
advertisements  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
Charity  Club,  Inc.,  a  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization  of  138  stores,  theatres,  gar¬ 
ages  and  other  business  places  the  object 
of  which  is  to  raise  funds  for  charity. 
For  a  charge  of  $1.50  those  who  buy 
tickets  of  the  club  are  entitled  to  special 
bargains  offered  by  all  the  co-operating 
stores.  All  receipts  above  actual  expenses 
of  operation  will  be  turned  over  to 
charity. 

New  Account  For  H.  M.  Froat  Co. 

The  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  has  obtained  the  account  of 
Proctor,  Cook  Sr  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston. 
Brockton,  and  other  New  England 
cities.  Their  advertising  will  be  placed 
in  newspapers. 

Stogie  Account  To  B.,  B.,  D.  dc  O. 

Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.  has  lieen  appointed  bv  ^T.  Marsh  & 
Son.  Inc.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  direct 
their  advertising.  M.  Marsh  &  Son, 
Inc.  was  established  in  1840  and  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  cigar  manufacturer  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  maker  of  the 
Marsh  Wheeling  stogie. 

New  Hicks  Accounts 

The  Hicks  Advertising  .Agency,  New 
York,  is  now  nlacing  the  advertising  for 
the  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda;  Chas.  W. 
Wolf  Luggage;  as  well  as  part  of  the 
advertising  of  the  Bermuda  Hotels 
Associated. 

Canadian  Agencies  Affiliate 

The  Charles  Holmes  advertising 
agency,  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  has  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  George  E. 
Scroggie  General  Advertising  Agencies, 
Mr.  Holmes  has  announced. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
— By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Cordon  Cross 


Less  than  two  years  ago  Gordon  Gross 
was  installed  at  the  copy  chief’s  desk 
of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  He  had  had  a  bit 
of  newspaper  experience  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Fast,  having  been  a  “summer”  re¬ 
porter  during  his  junior  and  sophomore 
years  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

At  one  time  in  his  career  (period  un¬ 
certain)  Mr.  Gross  became  a  reader  of 
Lynn  Ellis’  well-known  “Dope  Sheets.” 
That  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  large  chunks  of  Long  Island  real 
estate,  all  of  which,  as  Gross  puts  it, 
were  above  water. 

“I  had  to  sell  by  door-to-door  meth¬ 
ods,  store-to-store  canvass;  and  I  learned 
about  people  that  way  and  about  the  ad¬ 
vertising  life  from  Lynn  Ellis.  From 
oral  selling  to  written  selling  was  a 
simple  hurdle,  for  oral  selling  was  tough 
— tremendously  trying,  infinitely  valu¬ 
able.  And,  for  all  that,  so  was  Ellis.” 

Among  the  accounts  for  which  Mr. 
Gross  writes  copy  are  Life  Savers, 
Munson  Steamship  Lines,  Reid  Ice 
Cream,  Celestialite,  the  Nauheim  Drug 
Chain,  and  the  Maerose  Fruit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gross  frankly  confesses  to  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  weaknesses — golf,  ping-pong, 
clay  modeling,  and  music. 

Williams  Joins  Krus  Engraving 

Ralph  Williams,  formerly  production 
manager  of  the  Dyer-Enzinger  Co.  Inc., 
has  joined  the  Krus  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  240  N.  Milwaukee  Street,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  engaged 
in  advertising  production  work  for  more 
than  10  years,  both  in  Milwaukee  and 
Oiicago.  He  is  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  contact  man  and  in  the  development 
of  new  ideas  as  applied  to  art  and  en¬ 
graving  work  in  modern  advertising. 

Coty  Promotes  Botham 

Arthur  R.  Botham,  who  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Coty,  Inc.,  in  an 
executive  capacity  three  years  ago,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  Mr.  Botham’s  connection  with 
Coty,  he  was  for  11  years  art  director 
for  the  Frowert  Company,  advertising 
agents.  New  York. 

Bermuda  Hotels  To  Wales 

The  Bermuda  Hotel  .Association,  com¬ 
prising  eleven  of  the  leading  hotels  of 
the  islands,  has  appointed  Wales  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  first  co-operative  advertising 
campaign,  which  will  consist  of  pages 
and  double  spreads  in  travel  agency 
magazines  during  the  winter. 

Three  New  Directors  For  O.A.I. 

Arthur  Dondon  of  .Alliance,  O.,  John 
P.  Baird  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  Henry 
F.  Baker  of  Minneapolis  have  been 
elected  directors  of  Outdoor  Advertising 
Incorporated. 

New  Chicago  Ayer  Account 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago  office, 
will  service  the  account  of  Marshall 
Field  &•  Co.,  (wholesale)  effective  Tan. 
1. 


NEW  FRANK  ACCOUNTS 

Chicago  Office  Handling  Henrici’s, 

Harris,  Upham  and  Halter  Co. 

Three  new  accounts  were  announced 
this  week  by  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  A  campaign  for  Henrici’s, 
Chicago  restaurant,  featuring  the  special¬ 
ties  and  reputation  of  the  establishment, 
is  being  placed  in  local  newspapers.  The 
copy  is  of  a  humorous  tone  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  now  being  used  are  of  the 
cartoon  type. 

Charles  S.  Roberts,  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office,  also  announced  the 
acquisition  of  the  mid-western  account 
of  Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  stock  exchange 
house,  and  the  placing  of  copy  in  farm 
papers  for  the  Johnson  Ideal  Halter 
Company,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Hammond  Publicity  Chairman 

George  Hammond,  director  of  public 
relations  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  publicity  of 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association, 
Charles  H.  McMahon,  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was 
formerly  assistant  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  succeeds  E.  T.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Bankruptcy  Petition  Filed 

A  petition  of  voluntary  bankruptcy 
was  recently  filed  by  the  Frank  M.  (5om- 
rie  Advertising  Company,  Chicago.  The 
hearing  has  been  set  for  Dec.  1.  Frank 
M.  Comrie  has  opened  an  agency  office 
at  43  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  and  is 
handling  several  accounts  placed  in  trade 
and  farm  papers. 

Everbrite  Account  To  Comer 

'The  Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising 
Company,  Kansas  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Everbrite  Products  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  A  campaign  on  Everbrite  gas¬ 
oline  and  oil  heaters  is  in  preparation  at 
the  present  time. 

Butler  Join*  Porter 

Frederick  Butler,  county  commissioner 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  a 
former  member  of  the  state  house  and 
senate  and  a  former  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Stock  Exchange,  has  joined  the 
Porter  Corporation  and  Dickie- Raymond, 
affiliated  Boston  advertising  companies, 
as  comptroller. 

Poster  Artist  To  Visit  United  States 

Professor  Julius  Klinger,  poster  artist, 
will  arrive  in  this  country  from  Vienna 
Nov'.  27.  He  will  be  associated  in  New 
York  with  Richard  Laco,  president  of  the 
Laco  Studios. 

Golf  Account  Placed 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  account 
of  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co., 
Dayton,  O.,  manufacturers  of  golf  equip¬ 
ment. 


F.  P.  ALCORN  NAMED 

The  Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Comna... 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appS’ 
national  advertising  representativt  »' 
the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Times,  both 
and  west,  effective  Dec.  1.  ^ 

To  Advertise  Piston  Rings 

The  Piston  Ring  Company,  of  Musb 
gon,  Mich.,  has  appointed  Grace  ■ 
Holiday,  Detroit,  and  their  associatu* 
John  Wierengo  &  Staff,  of  Qra- 
Rapids,  to  handle  its  advertising.  TK 
will  be  the  first  national  campaign  ■ 
the  company,  which  is  more  than  ’ 
years  old. 

New  Agency  In  Sheboygan 

W.  K.  Bowden  of  Chicago  recentlr 
opened  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  a  complex 
advertising  service  for  manufacturer; 
and  business  men.  Offices  are  in 
National  Security  building.  Mr,  Bo*, 
den  formerly  was  connected  with  sevtri 
large  daily  newspapers. 

Gunnison  Placing  Tonco 

The  Walton  Corporation  of  Lititz. 
Pa.,  has  appointed  Stanley  E.  Gunnisor. 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising  coumti. 

A  campaign  is  now  being  prepared  to 
introduce  “Tonco,”  a  new  oil  paper 
duster,  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
district. 

Plan*  To  Advertise  State 

The  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Hotel 
Men’s  association  met  in  Madison  Nov 
16  to  outline  a  campaign  to  advertised 
beauty  and  tourist  attractions  of  W 
consin.  R.  W.  Mapps,  Ripon,  president 
is  the  leader  in  the  campaign. 

Newark  Ad  Group  Donatea 

The  Advertising  Qub  of  Newark,  N. 

J.  at  its  luncheon  meeting  recently 
donated  $100  to  the  Community  Cbes, 
Eugene  W.  Farrell,  president  announced 
Tony  Sarg,  cartoonist,  was  guest  oi 
honor. 

New  Post  For  Gamelin  f 

Henry  A.  Gamelin,  formerly  adverts  I 
ing  manager  for  the  Bullard  Compair  I 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recently  joined  d  F 
advertising  and  marketing  force  of  U.  S.  f 
Industrial  Alcohol  Company  of  Nt* 
York  City. 

Handling  Creamery  Account  v 

The  Julius,  Glidden,  Chase  &  Hooke  I 
advertising  agency  of  Chicago  is  now  it 
handling  the  Blue  Valley  Creamer  | 
Company  account.  Campaign  plans  art  | 
not  ready  for  announcement.  s 

^ 

Rejoin*  Alton  f 

H.  L.  Belle,  formerly  circulatio:, 
manager  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Evm 
Telegraph,  has  returned  to  that  poshk: 
after  an  absence  of  a  year. 

Florence  Stove  Appoints 

The  Florence  Stove  Company,  Gardner 
Mass.,  has  placed  its  advertising  accoffi 
with  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Sprint 
field,  Mass.  f- 


"V a\ue'  Sums  the  Certified  Story 

The  quality  of  the  printing  plates  and  the  quality  of  the 
printing  resulting  from  them  is  the  standard  by  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers  have  found  Certifieds  to  oe  the  most 
economical  mats  to  use. 

Value  goes  far  beyond  price.  That  is  why  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of  Certifieds  and  judge  their 
real  value  in  your  own  plant. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  ^  New  York.  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 


^  , 
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THE  YATA  CROW 


THE  YATA  CROW  with  three  legs  was  a  super-natural  crow 
that  lived  in  the  sun.  The  Sun  Goddess  sent  this  inspired 
crow  to  Japan  as  a  messenger,  and  distinguished  it  with  three 
legs  so  that  it  would  not  be  confused  with  other  birds,  to  safely 
guide  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan,  Jimmu  Tenno,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  and  had  lost  his  way.  That  is  from 
the  traditional  past.  In  the  highly  industrial  present  there  is 
the  Trans-Pacific  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau  to  guide  you 
through  tlie  maze  of  advertising  problems  in  Japan. 

Practically  all  advertising  in  the  United  States  is  prepared  and 
placed  through  advertising  agencies.  If  the  agency  is  of  service 
in  the  United  States  it  is  an  essential  in  Japan. 

Fixed  advertising  rates  are  the  rule  in  the  United  States.  In 
Japan  they  are  the  exception;  there  are  almost  as  many 
advertising  rates  to  a  newspaper  as  there  are  advertisers. 
Furthermore,  newspapers  in  Japan  seem  to  delight  in  imposing 
irksome  restrictions  and  regulations  so  as  to  make  it  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  possible  for  tlie  advertiser.  Nor  is  there  any  audit 
bureau  of  circulation  —  it  is  all  “claimed”  circulation.  Nor 
is  the  preparation  of  copy,  translation  work  or  designing  as 
simplified  as  abroad.  Nor  do  advertising  agencies  in  Japan 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “Service.”  They  apparently 
exist  only  to  quote  rates  —  buy  space. 

And  yet  in  no  country  is  newspaper  advertising  more  effective 
or  more  productive  of  results  than  in  Japan.  There  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  literates  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  country, 
higher  than  in  any  state  in  the  United  States.  Elementary 
education  is  compulsory  and  there  are  no  immigration  problems 
to  reduce  the  percentage.  Japan  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
100  per  cent  literate.  Everyone  reads  the  newspapers  which 
in  many  cases  have  large  circulations  —  larger  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Trans-Pacific  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau  is  organized 
to  “Serve,”  to  advise  and  to  plan  your  campaign,  to  translate 
and  to  prepare  your  copy,  to  design  your  advertisements  and  to 
negotiate  and  buy  your  space  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  its 
abilities.  To  “Serve” — based  on  its  abundant  experiences  in 
this  particular  field. 

The  Trans-Pacific  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau  is  a  subsidiary 
organization  of  The  Japan  Advertiser. 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 

The  Japan  Advertiser  Building, 

Post  Office  Box  F-58 
Telegraphic  Address;  Advertiser  Tokyo 
Branch  Offices:  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


T>LANS  for  putting  circulations  into 

the  test  tube  got  under  way  this  week 
when  Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
appointed  a  committee  on  circulations 
headed  by  Paul  B.  West,  of  the  National 
Carbon  Company.  The  committee  is  to 
carry  on  work  already  begun  in  an 
experimental  way  by  a  previous  body. 
While  it  will  not  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  publications  on  the  basis  of  their 
circulations  methods,  according  to  Mr. 
West,  it  will  try  to  give  the  A.  N.  A. 
members  information  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  own  distinctions.  In 
the  language  of  the  A.  N.  A.  announce¬ 
ment,  the  committee  will  examine  into 
and  acquaint  the  ineml)ership  with  all 
possible  data  on  circulation  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  business  pai)ers  to  help 
them  to  be  more  intelligent  buyers  of 
advertising  space. 

The  committee  includes,  Iwside  Mr. 
West:  Felix  Lowy,  Colgate- Palmolive- 
Peet  Company;  J.  Seward  Johnson, 
Johnson  &  Johnson;  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
Ceneral  Foods  Coriwration ;  Stuart  Pea- 
Ixxly,  the  Porden  Company ;  R.  F.  Rogan, 
Procter  &  Clamble  Company;  W.  E. 
Loucks,  California  Packing  Corporation; 
also  Mr.  Bristol  as  memljer  e.x  oflicio. 
m  *  * 

'^^H.\T  this  country  needs  is  a 
”  good  4-cent  combination  straw¬ 
berry  huller  and  chicken  pin-feather  re¬ 
mover,”  announces  Macy's  New  York 
department  store  in  its  annual  advertise¬ 
ment  of  kitchen  gadgets.  What’s  more, 
the  copy  announces  that  the  need  has 
been  met,  and  shows  a  picture.  Next  to 
the  s.h.  and  c.p.f.r.  is  a  serving  tray  with 
“folding  legs  that  shoot  out  like  an 
Albertina  Rasch  ballet,  but  to  more  pur¬ 
pose.”  Another  item  says:  “If  you  pre¬ 
fer  square  eggs,  our  square  egg  frying 
pan  will  delight  you.  Nice  for  midnight 
sandwiches ;  fur^ermore,  they  do  give 
a  chicken  a  square  deal.” 


The  six-column  advertisement  lists  a 
.score  of  appliances,  mostly  selling  at  less 
than  a  dollar,  and  describes  their  uses 
playfully.  In  recent  years  similar  copy 
lias  caused  record  rushes  in  the  Macy 
housewares  department. 

*  *  * 

AT0T.\L  of  12,078,343  families  with 
radio  sets,  or  40.3  per  cent  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States,  is  reported 
by  the  bureau  of  the  census  on  the  basis 
of  preliminary  figures  just  completed. 
The  percentage  range  is  from  5.4  per 
cent  in  Mississippi  to  63.3  per  cent  of 
families  in  New  Jersey.  Counts  for  the 
three  most  populous  states.  New  York, 
Pemisylvania,  and  Illinois,  were  the 
latest  to  be  completed.  New  York 
showed  3,162,118  families,  of  which  57.8 
per  cent  had  radio  sets ;  Pennsylvania 
had  2,239,179  families,  of  which  48.1 
per  cent  had  radio  sets;  and  Illinois  had 
1,934,445  families,  of  which  55.6  per 
cent  had  radio  sets. 

*  *  * 

T>  AILROAD  copy  challenging  the 
competition  of  the  airplane  is  being 
used  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  under 
the  heading  “All  Weather  Speed  With¬ 
out  Change  to  the  Center  of  Boston.” 
No  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  com¬ 
peting  airlines,  but  the  heading  makes 
the  idea  plain. 

*  ^  m 

ITH  cold  weather  here  again,  possi- 
”  bly  a  boat  bobbing  on  the  waves  in 
l^ng  Island  Sound  doesn’t  make  such  a 
good  office  for  philosophical  writing. 
Robert  K.  Leavitt,  who  sent  out  a  five- 
page  letter  under  the  title  “Voyages  and 
Adventures,”  to  his  friends  in  September 
describing  the  satisfaction  he  had  found 
in  combining  vacationing  with  unhurried 
free  lance  writing  in  an  outdoor  setting, 
has  joined  Cross  &  La  Beaume,  New 
York  agency,  as  vice-president  He  was 
formerly  secretary  of  the  G.  Lynn  Sum¬ 
ner  Company,  New  York. 


REICH  WRITERS  FOUND 
GUILTY  OF  TREASON 

Editor  of  Weekly  and  Author  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  Sentenced  to  Jail  Terms  for 
Story  on  Government  Expendi¬ 
tures — Protests  Drafted 

Karl  von  Ossietzky,  responsible  editor 
of  Die  H’elthuehne,  German  aggressive 
antimilitarist  weekly  and  Walter  Kreiser, 
writer,  were  found  guilty  Nov.  23  by  the 
German  Federal  Supreme  Court  in 
Leipzig  of  the  l)etrayal  of  military  secrets 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  half  in 
prison  each. 

The  trial  was  in  connection  with  the 
publication  in  the  paper  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  ot  an  article  written  by  Kreiser 
attacking  the  fierman  Government’s  e.x- 
penditures  on  aircraft. 

It  was  a  secret  trial,  with  Herr  von 
Ossietzky  and  Herr  Kreiser  defended  by 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  (jerman  bar, 
and  in  delivering  the  verdict  the  presiding 
j  tidge  announced : 

“.8iiice  the  factual  ."ind  legal  evaluation 
of  the  incriminating  article  by  the  court 
is  impossible  without  considering  the 
secret  information  in  question  the  court 
has  decided  to  e.xclude  the  public  from 
announcment  of  the  court's  opinion,  as  it 
is  feared  that  tlie  security  of  the  State 
may  be  endangered  thereby.” 

Mass  meetings  were  being  called  in 
Germany  to  protest  against  the  verdict. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  knowledge  in 
the  case  contradictory  speculation  has 
arisen. 

On  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  the 
Weltbuehne  article  on  which  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  based  was  certain  to’  create 
abroad  a  false  impression  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  was  secretly  arming, 
and  that  the  article  was  indeed  written 
and  published  with  the  set  design  of  pro¬ 
ducing  suspicion  and  ill-will  against  the 
government.  It  was  thus  treasonable, 
this  faction  holds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the 
article  in  question  simply  attacked  the 


government’s  handling  of  public  funj, 
and  was  within  the  rights  of  puti;, 
criticism.  It  is  absurd  to  think  then 
were  an\  military  secrets  worth  ketpin 
to  betray,  this  faction  declares.  ^ 

Since  writing  the  offending  artidj 
Herr  Kreiser,  who  is  an  airpU* 
designer  and  president  of  the  .Airmen', 
Association,  "Sturmvogel,”  has  spat 
eight  months  in  New  York  on  constr#. 
tion  work  for  an  American  firm.  Hm 
von  Ossietzky  is  a  widely  known  public, 
ist,  a  pamphleteer  with  a  mordant  pea 

A  letter  of  protest  against  the  verdio 
was  cabled  Xov.  24  to  Dr.  H'ruenint 
fierman  chancellor,  signed  by  editors  oj 
The  Nation,  Neio  Kepiiblic  and  i'anw 
“The  effect  of  this  sentence,”  the  letter 
said,  “coupled  with  the  courts’  refusal  to 
give  reasons  will  be  to  confirm  suspiciooj* 
abroad  that  Germany  has  much  to  coo. 
ceal  as  to  her  military  status.  It  wU 
further  injure  the  prestige  of  the  Repii- 
lic  which  cannot  afford  to  suirprcss  public  I 
opinion  expressed  through  the  i)erson  oi  * 
so  brave  and  distinguished  an  editor  as  - 
von  Ossietzky.  Indeirendence  and  libem  ■ 
of  the  press  are  essential  to  the  saint  I 
and  welfare  of  e\  ery  democratic  1 
government.”  * 

FOOD  WRITER  JOINS  AGENCY  » 

H.  M.  Foster,  recently  editor  of  the ' 
Food  Department  of  the  New  IVi 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  City  Bepan 
ment  of  Health,  has  joined  the  researct  \ 
department  of  the  New  York  office  oi  t 
Erwin,  W'asey  &  Co.,  advertising  ageno  j 
Mr.  Foster  is  the  author  of  numeruns , 
books  and  articles  on  the  food  industry  [ 
and  on  food  merchandising,  and  for  ten  , 
years  was  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocer's  ( 
Association.  ' 

Kelvinator  Promotes  Wilcox  i 

E.  H.  Wilcox,  associate  manager  a  ■ 
the  export  division  of  the  Kelvinator  P 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  manager  I 
of  that  division  to  succeed  R.  A.  Lund- 1 
quist,  resigned.  I 


Lancaster  Joins  Ingalls 

Earle  W.  l^ncaster,  assistant  New 
Ejigland  manager  for  Doremus  &  Co., 
has  joined  Ingalls  .Advertising,  Boston 
agency.  Copy  written  by  him  for  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston  won  first  prizes  in  the  19^ 
and  1930  advertising  contests  sponsored 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation.  He  vvas  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  department. 

Organizes  Art  Research  Bureau 

John  Colby  Goldfarb  has  organized  an 
art  research  and  service  bureau  at  101 
West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City.  He 
hopes  to  stimulate  interest  in  better  art 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising, 
he  says.  In  connection  with  the  bureau. 
Mr.  Goldfarb  will  represent  a  numl>er  of 
commercial  artists,  including  .Anton 
Lieb,  Thomas  Stephen,  Philip  Santry 
and  V’irginia  Miller. 

Peck  Agency  Appointed 

The  Phillips-Jones  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  apiKjintment  of  the  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
starting  Jan.  1,  1932,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account,  including  Van  Heusen 
Collars  and  Collarite  Shirts. 

Joins  Bott  Agency 

F.  O.  Stephenson,  formerly  production 
manager  of  the  Harvey- Messengale 
Agency,  Atlanta,  has  joined  the  Bott 
Agency,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  copy  writer 
and  account  executive. 

Philco  To  Armstrong 

The  Philadelphia  Storage  Battery 
Company.  manufacturers  of  Philco 
Radios,  has  appointed  the  F.  Wallis 
Armstrong  Company.  Philadelphia 
agency,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Furniture  Mart  Appoints 

The  American  Furniture  Mart,  world's 
largest  building  devoted  to  a  single  in¬ 
dustry  has  appointed  the  Qiarles  Daniel 
Frey  Company,  Chicago  Agency,  to 
handle  its  advertising  campaign. 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  104  West  Jackson  Bonle- 
Yard.  ChirH^o.  Spctireil  the  account  of  the 
Liquid  €arlN>nic  Company,  Chicafto. 


Bradfield  Company,  117H  Foreyth  street, 
S.  W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  Will  make  up  its  lists 
during  December,  usintr  new'spapers.  maKazines. 
and  direct  by  mail  on  “Mother's  F'riend,"  placed 
direct. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  400  West  Madi¬ 
son  KtrtMd.  Chicago.  Using  newspai^ers  in 
middle  west  on  Uca  Metho  Salve,  a  product  of 
the  Su|>erlor  Perfume  Company,  Chicago. 

Donahue  A  Coe,  Incorporated,  00  Broad  street. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  the 
Acme  DiviNion  of  International  Projector  Cor* 
I»omtion.  New  York  City,  manufacturers  and 
distributorK  of  motion  picture  projectors. 

MacWilkint  A  Cole.  Incorporated.  10th  A  Ra¬ 
leigh  streets.  Portland.  Ore.  Will  make  up  its 
lists  dnrinir  December  on  Closset  A  Devere. 
Porthiiid.  manufacturers  of  Golden  West  Coffee 
and  Tea. 

Maxon.  Incorporated.  East  Jefferson  ave¬ 

nue.  I>etroit.  Will  continue  placing  the  account 
of  the  llot|>oint  Division  of  General  Electric 
Company,  Chicago. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy.  3.*>  East  Wacker  drive, 
Chicago.  Preparing  campaign  for  newspapers 
on  the  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Big  Y’ank  Work  Shirts. 

Frank  Pretbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company.  New  York  City,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Waterman's  **Idear'  fountain  pen. 

Schweizer-Steitz  Company,  r>20  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  copy  in  Illinois 
iiewspH|N>rs  on  Gordon  Motor  Finance  Company, 
Chicago. 

Sidener,  Van  Riper  A  Keeling,  Incorporated. 
Ottl  CiiH'le  Tower.  Indianapolis.  Will  make  Up 
lists  «iiiring  Iteoeml>er  on  Glol>e  American  Cor- 
ponithm.  Kokomo.  Indiana,  manufacturers  of 
stoves,  ranges,  and  heaters. 

Wales  Advertising  Company.  Inc.,  230  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Will  handle  the  first 
(imperative  advertising  campaign  which  will 
Cfuisist  of  pages  and  double  spreads  in  travel 
agency  magazines  during  the  winter  on  the 
Bermuda  Hotel  Ass<Kda tion. 


Roberts  Heads  Legion  Post 

Harlo  P.  Rol)erts,  advertising  manager 
of  Pepsodent  Company,  Chicago,  was 
recently  elected  commander  of  Chicago 
Post  No.  170  of  the  American  Legion, 
succeeding  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  of  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnyngham  advertising  agency. 
The  post  is  composed  of  advertising  men 
and  newspaper  representatives. 


RUBBER  ROLLER  GRINDING 


Send 

For 

Booklet 


RUBBER  ROLLER  POLISHING 


Rubber  Roller  Grinder 


A  machine  with  practically  every  part  specially  designed 
for  handling  of  every  type  and  size  of  rubber  printing 
rollers  designed  by  leading  press  makers.  Equipped 
with  gauging  device. 

Egnor  Rubber  Roller  PolUher 


This  automatic  machine  rapidly  and  accurately  polishes 
rubber  rollers.  A  marvelous  machine.  Send  for  details. 


BLACK  ROCK  MFC.  CO 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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I  More  than  300,000  Radio  Sets 

i  Used  by  These  Five  States  in  the  SOUTH 


The  f^ve  South  Atlantic  States  represented  by 
the  newspapers  listed  here — had  in  use  320.259 
radio  receiving  sets  on  April  1st,  1930,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  lately  released  bulletin  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

An  estimate  of  1,453,087  listeners-in  also  was 
given  for  this  same  territory. 


ager  oi 
Ivinalor 
nanagc 
.  Lund- 


Another  government  survey  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  shows  the  1930  average 
price  per  radio  set  to  be  $103,  retail.  This 
indicates  an  approximate  sales  value  (or  this 
region  totaling  more  than  $32,000,000  at  the 
time  the  1930  count  was  made. 


The  actual  sales  value  is  considerably  more, 
because  the  price  average  per  set  is  put  at  $136 
!  for  1929.  Add  the  many  thousand  sets  which 
have  been  sold  in  this  section  since  April,  1930, 
and  some  idea  of  the  expanding  growth  of 
Southern  radio  activity  will  be  arrived  at. 


I 


National  merchandisers  of  radio  receiving  sets, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  radio  accessories,  etc.,  in 
the  loealities  given  here — prefer  this  list  of 
newspapers  for  their  Southern  linage. 

The  results  over  a  series  of  years  JUSTIFY 
their  ehoice.  Write  the  offices  of  these  papers 
N0\^  for  merchandising  facts  and  other  infor- 
niation  regarding  their  respective  localities. 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lina 

19,9M 

Una 

•Daytona 

Beach  News-Journal. ..  (ES) 

.06 

.055 

••Pensacola 

News  and  Journal.. (EAM) 

16,752 

.09 

.09 

•Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  9,876 . (S) 

9,965 

.07(.093) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 


••Augusta  Herald  . . 

. (E) 

14,173 

.05 

.05 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

14,198 

.05 

.05 

••Macon  Telegraph  A  News... 

..(MAE) 

42.697 

.15 

.15 

••Macon  Telegraph  A  News., 

. (S) 

32,423 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


••Greensboro 

News 

A 

Record..  (MAE) 

48,841 

.15 

.15 

••Greensboro 

News 

A 

Record . (S) 

37,206 

.12 

.12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


•The  State,  Columbia . 

....(M) 

26,131 

.09 

.09 

•The  State,  Columbia . . 

27,135 

.09 

.09 

••Greenville  News  A  Piedmont. 

.(MAE) 

40,781 

.12 

.12 

••Greenville  News  . 

....(S) 

28.321 

.10 

.10 

••Spartanburg  Herald  A  Journal.(MAE) 

16,323 

.08 

.08 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . 

..(EAS) 

20,120 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

**Staunton  News  Leader(M),  Leader.(E)  7.259  .045  .045 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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WRITER  WARNS  OF  GLARING  ERRORS 
IN  ARTICLES  FOR  FOOD  PAGES 

**How  to  Live  on  Ten  Cents  a  Day  Features”  Often  Built  on 
Imagination  and  Poor  Arithmetic,  He  Finds — Women 
Readers  May  Lose  Confidence 


FEATURED  “INVISIBLE  FISH’ 


Public 


W 


Fell’’  for  Wakefield  (Mats.) 

Item’s  Window  Stunt 

Here’s  one  for  Mr.  Ripley. 

One  of  the  hobbies  of  a  nieinljer  of  the 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  staff  is 
rock  Rardening,  which  includes,  of  course, 
a  goldfish  pool. 

Recently  he  decided  to  establish  his 
winter  aquarium,  a  large  one,  in  one  of 
the  several  big  windows  of  the  Item 


By  LOREN  H.  MILLIMAN 

ITH  prices  of  foodstuffs  getting  chops  and  gravy  for  supper;  she  had 
consistently  less,  food-page  editors  Aops  and  payy  the  next  night  also.  oftker\o‘‘kttract  Tuemion^to^di^ 

^.,11  receive  more  and  more  On  the  ninth  she  served  vegetable  soup  from  the  printing  department. 

How  to  Live  on  len  Cents  a  with  meat  from  the  bone.  It  takes  a  few  weeks  to  “establish”  an 

Maybe  those  were  the  chop  aquarium;  i.e.,  to  get  the  aquatic  plant 

Ixmes-she  had  them  twice,  but  bought  functioning  before  the  fish  are  intro- 


undoubtedly 
copy  on 

Day”  or  something  of  the  sort.  The 

appearance  of  this  type  of  material 

should  be  a  signal  to  the  editors  to  no  meat.”  the  wife  suggested  as  she 

haul  out  the  adding  machine  and  do  a  glanced  over  the  list  of  purchases. 


little  figuring  after  checking  over  the 
copy  carefully.  Headwork  as  well  as 
purely  mechanical  addition  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  the  result  will  be  a  sorry 
mess. 

A  reputable  Pacific  Coast  newspaper 
gave  the  major  part  of  a  page  to  an 
article  on  how  a  family  lived  on  25  cents 


The  writer  alleged  that  she  bought  a 


duced,  and  so  in  the  window  was  posted 
a  card: 

“Invisible  Fish,  from  Japan  and  the 


dime  s  worth  of  lettuce  and  had  lettuce  Tropics.  As  the  vegetation  develops  the 
sa  ad  five  times,  including  a  big  lettuce  fj^,^  will  begin  to  appear.” 

.salad,  which  made  up  one  tyhole  meal,  statement  was  not  untruthful,  even 

on  the  se\enth.  Also  she  served  subject  to  the  charge  of  being  incom- 
bananas  twice  without  buying  any.  49  of  every  50  per- 

Ihis  legerdemain  proved  amazing,  young  and  old.  who  have  stopped 

More  so  was  the  bland  way  >n  wjuch  ^t  the  window  have  believetl  it  and  have 


a  day  a  person  for  fo<^.  C-an  adeijuate  the  w*eek  s  food  expenditures  of  ^7.54  peered  for  minutes  at  a  time  under  the 

- j  r -  -  r  (oyerkxikiiig  an  unfortunate  typograph-  various  forms  of  plant  life  to  see  if  they 

ical  error  which  added  $10  to  the  total)  could  be  the  hrst  to  sec  the  fish  develop, 
were  pared  down.  This  paring,  as  One  woman  on  her  second  visit  took  a 
shown  below,  reduced  what  was  sup-  flashlight  and  trained  it  on  the  tank,  as 
ixjsed  to  be  the  actual  expenses  to  $4.93,  did  a  night  policeman, 
making  the  cost  of  each  individual  meal  To  carrv  out  the  hoax  to  a  logical  con- 


meals  be  served  for  an  average  of  25 
cents  a  day  per  person?”  the  authoress 
asked  in  her  lead,  and  glibly  replied 
that  it  not  only  could  tie  done,  but  that 
she  had  done  it  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
more  or  less. 

After  explaining  that  she  had  a  little  a  fraction  more  than  eight  cents: 
garden  where  she  raised  some  tomatoes,  Cost  Variations  Noted. 

cucumbers,  and  beans,  among  other  vege-  '*’®*^*'  I  served  53  meals,  an  average 

.1 j  .  -1  j  .  u  of  14  cents  each;  but  the  very  next  week  my 

tables,  the  authoress  gav'e  detailed  tabu-  food  expense  was  but  $3.42  for  51  meals  or  parent  nature. 


elusion,  the  Item  intrtxliiccd  the  fish 
gradually,  beginning  Xov.  6,  using  at  first 
a  few  tropical  fish  of  a  silvery  or  trans¬ 


lation  of  exiienditures  and  the  re.sulting  6.7  cents  each.  If  we  deduct  from  the  $7.54  As  a  window-display  drawing  card  it 

menus  which  ran  almost  a  column  long  l*’f  h’’’  peaches,  sugar  and  tomatoes  appears  to  be  “doing  its  stuff”  to  a 

I'n  civ  intended  for  future  consumption,  the  cost  of  ‘  ” 

in  SIX  point.  pjpl,  jg  reduced  about  S  cents.  The  nicety. 

Granting  that  a  garden  would  help  week  of  May  28  to  June  4  shows  $7.41  paid  - 

cut  down  expenses — although  the  au-  ““•>  served,  averaging  8.2  cents  each.  RAISED  $30,000  FOR  FUND 

thoress  says  it  did  not— the  food  page  (Incidentally,  the  sugar,  tomatoes  and  Newspapers  and  newspaper  folk  in 
editor  should  have  caught  some  of  the  peaches  cost  $3.00,  instead  of  $2.61,  if  Xewark  N  J  donated  more  than 
glaring  discrepancies  visible  almost  at  my  arithmetic  is  any  good.)  $30,000  ’to  the  Community  Chest  Fund, 

a  glance.  Such  obvious  flaws  in  food  page  stories  jhe  Xezvark  Eveninq  News  was  the  third 

"Why  cant  we  live  on  25  cents  a  tend  to  le.ssen  confidence  in  the  page,  highest  individual  subscriber  with  $15,000. 
day?  I  asked  my  wife  as  my  eye  was  A®  man  can  pose  as  an  expert  m  femi-  addition  Edwin  W.  Scudder,  publisher, 
caught  by  the  headline  in  the  paper.  I  nine  psychology,  but  if  I  may  hazard  a  g^ve  ^000  and  Antoinette  Scudder, 
tossed  her  the  page,  without  glancing  fash  guess.  I  would  say  that  women  are  daughter  ’of  the  late  Wallace  M.  Scudder, 
at  the  story.  I  didn’t  have  to  wait  long  inclined  to  generalize  widely  from  one  founder  of  the  News  $500:  Newark 
for  the  explosion.  specific  example.  This  would  mean  that  Sunday  Call.  $3,000  and  G.  W.  Thorne, 

Look  here,”  (this  is  the  wife  talk-  n  they  find  the  paper  at  fault  in  an  m-  publisher,  $3,000:  Paul  Block,  publisher, 


HELPED  CLEVELAND  DRIVE 

Newspapers  and  Executives  in 

front  of  Community  Chest  Work 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of 
board  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deaitt 
was  a  team  captain  in  the  drive  endiiJ 
Nov.  24  for  $5,650,(X)0  for  the  1931  ^ 
munity  Chest. 

Newspapers  and  their  executives  an] 
employes  were  liberal  contributors  to 
the  largest  fund  sought  for  the  chest  b 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  Plain 
Dealer  gave  $30, (KX) ;  Ben  P.  Bole,  presj. 
dent  of  the  company,  $10,0(X);  Guerdon 
Holden,  trustee  of  the  Liberty  E.  Hoi. 
den  estate,  $10,(XX);  and  contributions 
running  from  a  few  dollars  to  $3,00(| 
were  made  by  others  connected  with  tin 
paper. 

The  Prcj-v  contributed  $25,0(X)  and  the 
Neivs  $9,000.  Executives  and  employe 
of  these  evening  papers  were  also  liberal 
contributors. 

Total  contributions  by  the  Plan 
Dealer,  executives  and  employes  ran 
above  $70,(XX). 

Foreign  language  daily  newspapen 
and  the  Cleveland  Shopping  News  were 
also  substantial  donors. 

BLOCK  SELLS  NEWARK  BEARS 

Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Nernrh 
(N.J,)  Star-Eagle  and  president  of  the 
Paul  Block  Newspapers,  on  Nov.  12,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Newark  Bears 
baseball  club,  runner-up  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  League  race,  to  Col.  Ruppert  of 
the  New  York  Yankees.  Mr.  Block 
controlled  the  Bears  for  four  years  and 
in  his  announcement  of  the  sale  made  no 
mention  of  the  price.  The  Bears  will 
be  the  first  minor  league  team  under 
complete  control  of  the  Yankees. 

MARKS  92ND  YEAR 

The  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  a  weekly, 
observed  its  ninety-second  year  wWi 
last  week’s  issue.  During  that  period, 
the  anniversary  issue  said,  the  paper 
has  never  missed  an  issue.  B.  B.  May- 
hill  and  B.  F.  Ulm  are  publishers. 


ing)  “she  has  cream  on  the  third,  fourth,  stance  of  this  type,  they  would  lose  con- 
and  fifth  of  the  month  for  breakfast  and  fidence  in  the  food  page  entirely.  This 
on  the  fifth  also  for  dinner;  on  the  sixth  loss  of  confidence  w'ould  naturally  extend 
she  has  it  for  breakfast  and  cake  with  to  the  advertising  carried,  with  unfortu- 
whipped  cream  for  dinner;  on  the  sev-  nate  consequences  which  do  not  have  to 
enth  she  served  cream  three  times  dur-  be  enumerated  for  editors  and  publishers 
ing  the  day;  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  in  these  times. 

supper.  On  the  eighth  she  served  cream - 

for  breakfast.  That’s  all  she  served  out  LEAVES  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

of  the  half  pint  she  Ixmght  on  the  fifth.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Brockway,  for  many  wiff  be  editor  of  the  new  weekly. 


..u _ II  J  r  vv-o  eaiior  oi  me  i  riuune,  win  ncau  me  iicwj> 

com  recently  by  about  125  members  of  the  department  and  George  Harlien,  also 

du^nir^lhr’ur^l  nf*  breakfasts  jimes  staff  before  she  left  to  make  her  former  Tribune  man,  will  head  the  ad- 

durmg  the  week.  She  has  corn  meal  permanent  residence  m  Pasadena,  Cal.  vertisimr  staff 

^ms,  but  she  bought  no  corn  meal.  Her  niece.  Miss  Marjorie  Snell,  for  25  . — ^ — - — - 

She  s  served  butter  the  whole  week  with-  years  society  editor  of  the  Times,  will 
out  buying  an  ouiwe.  ^o  California  with  her  aunt.  She  will 

And  look  at  the  apples .  By  now  be  succeeded  as  society  editor  by  Mrs. 

the  wife  was  fully  aroused.  She  had  Margaret  Greme  Burns.  Mrs.  Brock- 

apple  sauce  on  the  third,  hot  apple  sauce  disposed  of  her  interest  in  the  Times 
tor  lunch  on  the  fifth,  apple  sauce  for  ^  year  or  so  ago.  Harold  B.  Johnson, 

dinner  on  the  sixth,  raw  apples  for  sup-  president  and  editor,  was  toastmaster  at 


PLANNING  NEW  TRADE  PAPER 

Mechanical  Package  Magazine,  a  new 
publication,  will  enter  the  trade  paper 
field  in  January,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Jack  Smalley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Fawcett  Publications.  This  or- 

for  breakfast  on  the  eighth,  and  apple  ijsher  and  treasurer,  spoke  briefly. 

pie  for  supper  on  the  ninth.  All  appar-  _ 

ently  without  getting  any  from  the  mar-  PROVIDENCE  STAFF  CHANGES 
ket.  Thats  all  apple  sauce!  Did  she  ^  a  c 

raise  them  in  her  vegetable  garden?  Changes  m  the  news_  staff  of  the 


“She’s  served  cake  six  times  during  Protndence  Jourml  and  Evening  Bulle 
the  week  without  listing  any  expenses  'J"’  ^casion^  by  the  reept  death  of 
for  flour  or  for  the  purchase  of  cake.  S-  Ashley  Gibson,  librarian  and  the 
Also  she  served  devilled  eggs  on  the  appointment  of  Stephen  A  Greene  to 
third  and  fourth,  but  apparently  she  succeed  urn  are  as  follows;  Paul 
didn’t  buy  eggs,  either  to  serve  devilled  manager  of  the 

or  in  making  her  cakes — and  there  are  Blackstone  \  alley  office,  joins  the  city 
precious  few  cakes  you  can  make  without  Bulletin  and  is  assigned  to 

any  eggs!  Did  she  have  any  egg  plants  superior  court  house;  Chester  Pot- 
in  her  garden?”  'Vesterly  correspondent,  succeeds 

When  the  wife  feels  sarcastic,  she  Greene  'u  the  Blackstone  \  alley, 

always  works  better,  and  since  1  was  I-awrence  Feid  of  Attleboro  takes 

curious,  too,  we  sat  down  to  find  out  charge  of  the  Westerly  correspondence, 
how  closely  the  menus  and  purchases 


agreed.  W’e  found  that  with  a  five-cent 
expenditure  for  cantaloupe,  she  served 


ABATEMENT  MOTION  DENIED 

Motion  for  abatement  filed  on  behalf 


it  for  three  breakfasts.  With  three  of  Fred  Sullens,  editor  of  the  7 ac I: jo « 
persons  (that  was  the  size  of  her  fam-  (Miss.)  Doi/y  AVk'j,  and  the  Daily  News 
ily)  at  each,  it  would  take  nine  slices.  Publishing  Company  in  the  $1(X),(]^  libel 
“I  don’t  think  you  can  do  it — ^and  have  suit  of  Paul  B.  Johnson  of  Hattiesburg, 
any  cantaloupe,”  the  wife  commented.  Miss.,  was  denied  Nov.  14  by  Judge  W. 

bn  the  fifth  the  authoress  bought  22  J.  Pack  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hatties- 
cents  worth  of  lamb  chops  and  had  Durg,  and  the  trial  set  for  Nov.  30. 


Every  newspaper 
HAS  ITS  OWN  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  PROBLEMS 

which  deserve  the  attention 
of  competent  engineers. 
The  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  requires  co-ordination 
of  the  building  design  and 
the  machinery  arrangement, 
as  demonstrated  in  many 
successful  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plants  designed  by 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

Boston  V.  York  Chicago 
Cleveland  Spartanburg 


Nezvark  Star  Eagle,  $.5,(XX);  Lucien  T. 
Russell,  Sr.,  publisher,  Nezvark  Ledger, 
$5(K).  These  donations  were  in  addition 
to  subscriptions  from  newspaper  workers. 

NEW  WEEKLY  PLANNED 

Frank  Hanlon,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Tribune  and 
until  recently  with  WM.\T,  radio  sta- 


The 

TELEGRAM-TRIBUNE 

San  L,uIh  Obl.po 
California 

Carried  more  looU 
CookInK  Srhool  lincac* 
on  October  27.  2«,  ti 
than  any  other  paprr 
on  the  racifle  Coati 
haa  carried  thia  year. 

Total  Local 

30,480  lines 


A  SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Representatives 


$1,716,167  Xmas  Funds 
Paid  in  Camden  County 


36,400  people  of  f’ainden  CwH 
will  receive  C'hrfNtaiM  f 
f'heckN  In  next  few  wrrkt. 


23,500  of  theHe  people  are 
berH  of  C'luhH  In  Carndw  CW 
RtinkH,  Th©  Community 
Coupler-I*o»t  circulation 
every  KnirllHh  newspaper 
Inir  home. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hour  Modium  at  an*  esd 

L*m  than  hall  at  1%  rtaSir 

National  BopreaentatlW* 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


t 
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Give  unto  those 
MdVo  axe 


Scent  of  holly  in  the  air  ....  a  gay  tree  brimming  with 
holiday  blessings  ....  perfume  from  the  kitchen  where 
a  generous  Christmas  dinner  is  being  readied  by  you  and 
yours ....  and  a  mother,  her  happy,  healthy  children  in 
her  arms,  looking  out  upon  the  serene  night,  in  which 
celestial  candles  gleam  and  glitter.  Home ....  sanctuary 
. . . .  gifts ....  food  ....  protection. 

During  good  times  or  bad,  the  average  American 
home  manages  to  approach  the  Yuletide  season  with  joy* 
ous  anticipation.  And  the  sympathetic  urge  to  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  is,  always,  a  national  char* 
acteristic. 

But  today  ....  the  need  for  ^‘having  a  heart''  is  more 
tragic,  more  urgent,  more  terrifyingly  necessary,  than 
ever  in  the  world's  history.  American  children  and  chil* 
dren  of  many  nations,  are  STARVING.  As  the  facts 
accumulate,  this  situation  might  well  cause  us  to  shudder 
with  horror  ....  "Starving  Children"  ....  not  a  pleas* 
ant  thought! 


What  a  beautiful  thing  it  will 
be  for  YOU,  this  Yuletide,  to 
give,  if  but  modestly,  to  these 
tiny  sufferers  to  whom  even  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  will  come  as 
a  blessing.  "GOLDEN  RULE 
WEEK"  is  a  constructive  op* 
portunity  in  this  direction. 
The  long  arm  of  its  vast  char¬ 
ity  reaches  out  and  finds  these 
hungry  youngsters  ....  feeds 
them.  You  will  do  YOUR 
share,  we  know. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Giorob  a  Ball 
Clifiobd  W  Babnbs 
S  PabkuCaoman 
Robert  J  Caldwell 
Patrick  H.  Callaban 
Jamrb  S  Cushman 
JOCKTHUS  DaNIBLS 
John  H.  Finlby 
John  B  Glenn 
Charles  S  Mctarland 
Walter  H  Mallort 
Francis  J  McConnell 
WiLUAM  B  Millar 
Hill  Montaoue 
John  R  Mott 
Mrs  Eooerton  Parsons 
Daniel  A  Poumo 


William  A.  Prenorrgast 
Fleming  H  Revbll 
Lelano  Rex  Robinson 
OuvbrJ  Sands 
Albert  Shaw 
GeorobE  Silloway 
Mrs  Robert  E  Steer 
Chris  Spencer 
Charles  Stillman 
Wm  Oxlet  Thompson 
Charles  H  Tuttle 
Charles  V.  Vickrey 
Feux  M  Wareuro 
James  E  West 
Charles  L  White 
Curtu  D  Wilbur 
Mart  E.  Woolet 


Golden  Rule  Week 


The  donor  nuy  drsifoialr  his  gift  for 
any  philanthropy  in  which  he  is  e*pe- 
ei^y  intereated  and  one  hundred 
cenla  of  every  dollar  will  go  aa  desig¬ 
nated— none  for  expensea. 
Undraignated  gifts  will  be  allorateil  by 
the  Survey  Committee  after  careful 
investigation  to  meet  the  moat 
acute  neesis  through  the  moat  efficient 
ogeneies. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION 
Lineela  Boilding,  60  E.  42  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Witboat  obligation  on  niy  part,  kindly  aend 
me  yonr  booklet,  "Tbe  Golden  Rule,  A.  D. 
1931,”  ghring  in'formalioa  and  anggeotiona 
eonceming  Golden  Role  Hhek. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  CONTRIBUTED  BY 
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GERMANS  PREFER  ‘BIAS’ 
TO  U.  S.  NEWS  STYLE 


Poll  Shows  Newspaper  Readers  Do 
Not  Accept  Editors'  Attempts  to 
Emulate  American  Reporting 
System 

Attempts  of  German  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  follow  the  American  journalism 
style  of  valuing  news  above  everything 
else  have  met  with  failure  because  the 
German  reader  prefers  papers  with 
strong  political  leanings  to  those  of  a 
neutral  news  jtolicy,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Albion  H.  Ross,  Berlin,  to 
the  New  York  Ezvning  Post.  The  dis¬ 
patch  was  based  on  a  poll  of  editors  and 
publishers  made  by  Tax. 

Mr.  Ross  wrote: 

“An  effort  has  been  made  or  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  allowed  to  arise  which 
staffed  various  German  papers  with  men 
of  varying  viewpoints.  The  purpose  was 
to  enable  the  papers  to  abandon  to  some 
extent  the  old  ‘fight  for  the  party’  ideal 
in  favor  of  a  more  neutral  and  purely 
news  policy. 

“The  answer,  it  is  asserted,  has  come 
in  short  order,  Germany  demands  ‘jour¬ 
nalists  with  faith.’  A  great  proportion 
of  the  reading  public  still  merely  glances 
at  the  news  and  turns  to  the  leading 
editorial,  which  is  generally  on  the  first 
page  and  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  second.  Germans  do  not  go  to  the 
other  parties’  jKilitical  meetings,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  have  more  than  one  brand 
of  politics  served  up  to  them. 

“Experiments  with  getting  away  from 
politics  altogether,  except  in  the  form 
of  rapid  reports,  have  been  equally  un¬ 
successful. 

“The  editor  of  the  past  has  Ijeen  often 
less  an  editor  than  a  general  maneuver¬ 
ing  his  class  or  his  party  through  the 
maze  of  intricate  enmities  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  i)eople  ha\e  built  up,  officials  in 
the  (iovernment  press  bureaus  declare. 
The  attempt  to  al)andon  this  role  with 
the  growth  of  journalism  into  an  indus¬ 
try  is  proving  during  the  present  i)eriod 
of  intense  internal  strife  to  have  been 
anything  but  acceptable  to  the  (ierman 
reader." 


INVESTIGATING  SALES  TAX 


Seventy  U.  S.  Legiclators  Go  to  Canada 
as  Guests  of  W.  R.  Hearst 

The  70  visiting  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  who  visited  Ottawa 
last  week  as  guests  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  to  discuss  the  Canadian  sales  tax, 
put  in  a  busy  time.  They  arrived  in 
Ottawa  at  4  p.  m.  Tuesday  and  were 
received  by  Their  Excellencies,  The 
(jovernor  General  and  Countess  Besslxir- 
ough,  after  which  a  reception  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Col.  Hanford  MeXider, 
I’nited  States  minister  to  Canada.  In 
the  evening  they  were  entertained  at  a 
government  dinner. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  visitors 
met  officials  of  the  Department  of  X'a- 
tional  Revenue  and  discussed  all  phases 
of  the  sales  tax  as  ojierated  in  C  Canada. 
The  delegates  were  supplied  with  printed 
matter  giving  details  of  the  incident  of 
the  tax  and  its  administration.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  E.  B. 
Ryckman,  minister  of  national  revenue. 

Following  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  delegates  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington. 


NEWS  MEN  ON  PROGRAM 

X’ewspapermen  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  World  Affairs  Institute  sponsored 
by  the  Westchester  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  at  W  hite  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Xov.  17-18.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Neze  York  Times,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  opening  session,  and  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  spoke  on  “The  W’orld  Economic 
Crisis  as  It  Relates  to  Our  Own  Coun¬ 
try.  Other  members  of  the  press  who 
speJee  were  Grover  Clark,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Peking  (Qiina) 
Leader,  and  Henry  Kittredge  Norton, 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  X'ew  York  Times. 


New  officers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic  fraternity,  elected  at 
annual  convention  in  Minneapolis  last  week.  Left  to  right  (standing): 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  head  of  journalism  department,  U.  of  Minnesota,  execu¬ 
tive  councillor;  William  L.  Mapel,  assistant  editor,  American  Boy,  Detroit, 
treasurer.  Left  to  right  (seated):  Franklin  M.  Reck,  associate  editor, 
American  Boy,  chairman,  executive  council;  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor. 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  first  vice-president;  John  Stempel,  New  York  Sun, 
secretary.  President  C.  E.  Snyder,  editor.  Drovers  Journal,  Chicago,  was  not 
present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Dailies  and  Weeklies  to  Run  Prepared 
Copy  Stressing  Newspaper 
Space  —  Space  Totals 
$200,000 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  X’ewspaper  Publishers’  .Kssociation, 
40  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
started  an  advertising  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  to  last  for  six  months. 

Tlie  campaign  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  daily  newspapers  and  one  for 
weeklies.  The  dailies  are  to  run  three 
pieces  of  cop\  a  week,  one  of  them  a  full 
page  and  the  other  two  pieces  ranging  in 
size  from  4  columns  by  10  inches  to  6 
columns  by  18  inches.  The  weekly  copy 
for  the  most  part  is  4  columns  by  10 
inches. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  campaign  will 
cost  $5,(KK).  plus  the  space  devoted  to 
the  copy  and  cost  of  detail  work  on  the 
subscribing  newspapers,  bringing  the 
approximate  total  cost  to  $200,000,  with 
space  figured  at  local  rates. 

Most  of  the  full-page  copy  sent  to  the 
dailies  comes  from  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  .\ssociation,  where  it  has  been 
running  in  100  newspapers.  It  was 
originally  prepared  by  the  large  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  represents  an  outlay 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars.  The  small 
copy  w-as  prepared  by  the  W.  G.  Bryan 
Organization,  475  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  This  organization  also  sent  to 
all  sul)scribing  iK-wspapers  a  scries  of 
pr(»motion  letters  to  be  sent  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  local  merchants,  and  a  series 
designed  to  inspire  advertising  solicitors. 

All  the  subsen  oers  received  the  copy 
in  mat  form. 


PLAYERS  TO  PICK  STARS 

.\ll-star  football  teams  selected  by  team 
captains  will  be  one  of  the  forthcoming 
features  of  NEA  Service.  A  number  of 
captains  of  leading  teams  will  make  their 
selections,  basing  them  on  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  their  opponents.  This  feature 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  usual  NEA  All- 
America  selected  by  coaches,  officials 
and  sports  writers. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  INJURED 

Howard  Smith,  sports  editor  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Sun,  lost  his  left  arm 
Nov.  14  in  a  collision  of  the  automobile 
in  which  he  was  riding  and  a  motor 
truck.  The  accident  happened  as  Smith 
was  returning  from  the  Colgate-Syracuse 
football  game. 


SUN  CLUB  HOLDS  ANNUAL  DANCE 


Daily’s  Executives  Attend  Party — 
Broadway  Stars  Entertain 

More  than  l.tKH)  members  and  friends 
attended  tlie  annual  Fall  dance  of  the 
.''1111  Club,  employe  organization  of  Neze 
)  ork  Sun.  Nov.  21.  in  the  grand  ball 
rcHMii  of  the  new  Essex  House  on  West 
I'ifty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 

.\mong  Sun  executives  at  the  dance 
were  Harold  M.  Anderson  and  lames  E. 
Craig,  editorial  writers,  and  both  past 
tiresidents  of  the  Sun  Club;  Edwin  S. 
I'riendly,  business  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Friendly;  Gilliert  T.  Hoclges,  of  the 
executive  board,  and  Mrs.  Hodges;  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Fairchild;  Einar  O.  Petersen, 
local  advertising  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Petersen;  John  E.  Martin,  production 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Martin ;  Harold  L. 
ftoldman.  classified  advertising  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Goldman ;  Conrad  IC  Colborn, 
assistant  advertising  manager,  Charles 
E.  Luxton,  office  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Luxton;  George  Benneyan,  promotion 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Benneyan;  Henry 
Ruggeln,  publication  office  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Ruggeln. 

Entertainment  was  provided  bv  several 
Broadway  stars.  C.  Fred  Carrington  of 
the  national  advertising  department, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  club,  spoke 
briefly. 


MISLEADING  COPY  ATTACKED 

I'ur  dealers  who  advertise  factory  sales 
when  they  have  no  factories  and  other 
misrepresentations  in  newspajiers  fur¬ 
rier  advertising  were  attacked  Nov.  16 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  retail  fur¬ 
riers  and  the  CTiicago  Better  Business 
Bureau  at  the  Palmer  house.  .\  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  educate  the  public 
regarding  trickery  in  fur  trade  advertis¬ 
ing.  Local  newspapers  have  pledged 
their  support  in  preventing  unscrupulous 
fur  dealers  from  misleading  the  public 
with  false  claims  about  their  furs. 


COUNTER  SUIT  FILED 

A  counter  suit  asking  for  $5,500  dam¬ 
ages  was  filed  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  on  Nov.  23  bv  Catherine 
McNellis-Hugh  Weir,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Tower  Publications,  against  Charles 
\’an  Blarcom,  an  artist.  The  latter 
had  previously  sued  for  $1,400,  alleging 
a  breach  of  agreement.  In  the  counter 
action,  it  is  the  artist  who  is  accused  of 
a  breach  of  contract  in  making  drawings 
for  two  books.  “Fifty  Years  of  Wool- 
worth’’  and  “Home  Shopping  Guide.’’ 


ROOSEVELT  OBJECTS 
TO  GOSSIP  STORIES 

New  York  Executive  Seizes  on  Spsci. 
lation  in  Sabath  Visit  to  Void 
Displeasure  to  Albany  Writers-. 

Considers  Issuing  Statement 

Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  Kt, 
York  is  displeased  with  the  way  the  nrtsi 
is  interpreting  his  every  act  and  even 
visitor  in  the  light  of  the  Democratic 
Presidential  campaign  of  next  year 
Quite  frankly,  he  voiced  his  displcasorc 
to  a  group  of  Albany  political  correspond, 
ents  at  a  news  conference  last  week,  Ht 
made  an  immediate  issue  of  the  treatmet 
given  in  stories  of  the  visit  of  Represoi. 
tative  Adolph  J.  Sabath  of  the  Fifth  lUi. 
nois  district  in  Chicago.  Several  corrts- 
pendents  had  “authoritative  reports"  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Sabath  disemsed 
the  former's  nomination  p<jssibilities  in 
1932  and  efforts  to  win  Illinois  support 
The  Gosernor,  who  has  consistotir 
refused  to  comment  on  the  import  d  bi 
talks  with  political  leaders  from  othe 
states,  would  have  it  known  that  the 
visits  merely  are  “social  calls.’’  The 
visit  of  Mr.  Sabath  followed  closely  the 
visit  of  Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak  of  Chi¬ 
cago  with  Former  Go\.  Alfred  E  Sniitii 
in  New  York  City,  in  which  the  Cliia- 
goan  boomed  Mr.  Smith  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  again. 

Official  sources  at  the  capitol  stated  tla 
Mr.  Sabath,  who  was  an  intimate  frirac 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  while  the  latter  v*. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Wilson  administration,  was  passiji 
through  .\lbany  and  merely  stopped  k 
to  pay  his  respects.  Further  significanct 
was  attached  to  the  visit  because  it  ns 
Mr.  Sabath  who  Ixxjsted  Mr.  Roospcl: 
for  the  vice-president  nomination  in  M 
Sources  close  to  the  Governor  let  it  bt 
known  this  week  that  he  was  so  annonc 
with  the  repeated  references  in  nrti 
stories  to  his  presidential  aspirations  tk 
he  was  considering  the  advisabilitj-  os 
issuing  a  statement  to  the  jircss. 

The  conference  at  which  Mr.  Roost- 
velt  criticized  the  Sabath  stories  ini 
attended  chiefly  by  evening  newspape 
men.  When  the  conference  for  momir; 
was  reached  later  that  same  day,  ti» 
subject  was  passed  over  by  the  Govemc 
but  the  newspapermen  re-oi)ened  it  be 
cause  they  were  the  ones  who  wrote  tk 
stories  to  which  he  took  exception.  - 
The  Governor  reiterated  his  compliir 
but  smoothed  over  any  friction  by  x- 
knowledging  his  position  in  the  limeligk  : 

\’igorous  statements  have  caiwc  i 
conflict  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  tk 
press  several  times.  Newspapermen  wk-  | 
came  into  contact  with  him  in  W  ashinp  j 
ton  and  later  in  the  1920  campaign,  whn  ij 
he  was  running-mate  with  James  )l_  j! 
Cox,  remember  him  chiefly  for  a  “hoax  v 
storv  from  the  Navy  Department  wkd  K 
he  later  regretted,  and  more  so  for  ki  ■ 
claim  of  “misquotation”  on  a  campaif-  ■ 
sixeech.  At  a  rally  in  Montana  he  vt  8 
reported  as  boasting  that  he  wrote  tk  m 
constitution  for  Haiti.  Mr.  .Hardin?  W 
seized  on  the  statement  for  political  re  f 
tort,  referring  to  it  as  “the  official  ao-  s 
mission  of  the  rape  of  Haiti  and  Sat  E 
Domingo  by  the  Wilson  adminisffation. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  charged  he  was  misquote;  jc 
but  the  .Associated  Press  maintained  tk  K 
accuracy  of  the  report.  ■ 

The  Governor  nevertheless  has  foiW  B 
a  close  bond  with  newspapermen.  Ht  H 
likes  to  recall  the  days  when  he  w  M 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  and  pO'  L 
suaded  President  Charles  W.  Hiot  ®  ■ 
give  him  an  interview  in  which  M: 
Eliot  revealed  he  would  support  McKiiilf;  ' 
in  the  1900  campaign.  The  interview 
widely  quoted  by  newspapers. 
again,  he  takes  pride  in  remembering  t® 
he  exposed  fire  hazards  in  the  Harvan- 
dormitories  and  brought  about  correcftcc. 
of  the  evil. 

His  present  attitude  on  Presidentu- 
gossip  stories  is  attributed  to  his  eartiei; 
insistence  on  being  (jOvernor  of  the  sBft 
and  not  an  open  candidate  for  the  - 
House.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Smith,  >_ 
refused  to  stump  for  tlie  Democrat''- 
nomination  while  he  was  serving  as  gO';  ' 
ernor  but  never  objected  to  stories  ®  g 
his  possibilities. 
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9  One  Dollar  leill  be  Joai  | 

Ljor  each  idea  puoiislied.  | 
Send  elippiny  for  payment.  t 

■  i«  '•  t  t"*"*"*"*' 

Recent  innovations  by  San  E'rancisco 
newspapers  include  tne  use  by  the 
Call-Unlletin  of  “Fill  the  1U3_  Chest 
slugs  as  end  marks  for  stones  during  the 
.•resent  coniniunity  campaign.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  used  an  unusual  illustrated  map 
of  the  region  it  serves  to  show  the  scope 
of  its  classified  section.  Cartoons  inserted 
on  the  map,  made  after  the  style  of  the 
ancients,  showed  the  varied  services  of  the 
classifieds.  Use  of  the  iien  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  printed  word  also  is  being  made 
in  two  other  newspajiers.  The  San 
Francisco  .\'e70S  is  conducting  a  contest 
bas^  on  cartixins  showing  diflferent 
streets  of  the  city,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  Selections.  The  Call-Bulletin  is 
using  a  "Write  Goofy  C'aptions”  for 
drawings  contest,  also  with  cash  prizes. 

-C.W. 


The  Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Oregon¬ 
ian  runs  a  wild  animal  page  under  the 
title  of  "Wild  Life  Lines,”  edited  by 
James  H.  McCool.  The  paper  makes 
three  awards  each  week  of  $5,  ?3,  and  $2, 
for  the  best  stories  accepted,  and  pays 
$1  for  additional  stories  accepted.  Pic¬ 
tures  accepted  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $1  each,  also. — j.D.H. 


In  almost  any  community  large  enough 
to  support  a  regular  iiostoffice,  the  U.S. 
(kivernnient  is  one  of  the  biggest  spend¬ 
ers  in  town.  Your  postmaster  will  give 
you  a  good  story  on  the  payroll  and 
contract  expenditures  in  connection  with 
the  postofTice.  and  the  commander  of  the 
local  National  (juard  unit  will  tell  you 
about  federal  drill  pay.  Add  to  these 
figures  estimates  on  government  bond 
interest  payments  to  residents  of  your 
community,  iicnsions  to  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  Siianish-American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  wars',  civil  service  ’tensions,  and 
federal  aid  to  the  state  highway  program 
and  the  total  will  surprise  vour  readers. 
-K. 


Few  people  know  much  about  the  na¬ 
tional  forest  districts  in  their  states.  A 
good  feature  can  be  obtained  by  consult¬ 
ing  forestry  officials  in  your  vicinity. 
I/ical  color  can  be  supplemented  by*  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
national  forest  area  in  your  state  and 
the  activities  undertaken  on  these  lands. 

report,  for  instance,  shows  that  the 
California  National  Forest  District  oc¬ 
cupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  area 
of  the  state. — S.L.C. 


The  V onkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  publishes 
regularly  a  feature  “With  Local  Students 
m  the  Colleges”  in  which  all  current 
press  releases  from  the  universities  about 
local  folks  are  gathered  and  other  items  of 
personal  or  other  nature  about  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  given.— B.S.R. 


Our  Outstanding  Women”  is  the  cap¬ 
tion  over  a  weekly  feature  used  every 
Saturday  on  a  special  women's  page  in 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post.  The  fea- 
fnre  is  handled  in  breezy,  personal  vein 
and  IS  acccimpanied  generally  by  profuse 
art,  depicting  the  life  and  interests  of 
some  woman  prominent  in  the  Bridge¬ 
port  area.— C.B.B. 

I  “The  Direct  To  You** 

I  Service 

!  SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


International  Service 
T6,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
PARIS 


C«blf  Addremi;  Rlrantniir  Parlg 


IOWA  AWARDS  ANNOUNCED 


Red  Oak  Express  Scores  Twice  as 
Best  All-Around  Paper 

•Awards  for  excellence  in  newspaper 
publication  were  announced  at  the  close 
of  the  We.stern  Iowa  1-Cditorial  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  held  Nov.  20  at  Red  Oak, 
la. 

•Awards  for  1931  were:  Best  Front 
Page  Makeup — Adair  County  free 
F^ress,  Greenfield,  Kenneth  Sidey,  editor. 

Best  Elditorial  Page — ITinterset  Madi¬ 
sonian,  Fd.  M.  Smith,  editor. 

Best  All-.Around  Newspaper — Red  Oak 
Il.rpress.  R.  E.  Oveholser,  editor. 

•Awards  for  1930,  which  had  not  been 
previously  announced:  Best  Front  Page 
•Makeup— .l/rt/t'cr;i  Leader,  W.  I'.  Wort- 
man.  editor. 

Best  Editorial  Page — Clarinda  Herald, 
Carl  Caswell  and  Paul  E.  Wool.son, 
owners. 

Best  .All-.Around  Newspaper — Red 
Oak  Express,  R.  E.  Ch'crholser,  editor. 

Officers  elected  are:  F.  .A.  Wortman, 
editor.  Malvern  Leader,  whose  father 
was  editor  at  the  time  the  award  for 
1930  was  made:  Kenneth  Sidey,  .Adair 
County  I'ree  Press,  vice-president,  and 
R.  E.  Ovcrholser,  Red  Oak  Express, 
secretary-treasurer. 


GROUP  BUYING  DISCUSSED 


California  Publisher*  Consider  Pooling 
Newsprint  Purchases 

Possibility  of  publishers  co-operatively 
buying  paper  stock  and  printing  supplies 
was  di.scussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association,  by 
H.  M.  Keene,  president  of  the  unit,  and 
publisher  of  the  Orland  Unit. 

By  pooling  their  buying  power  and 
making  newsprint  purchases  in  carload 
lots,  Mr.  Keene  said  that  substantial 
savings  could  be  effected  for  all  publish¬ 
ers  so  buying.  Using  Sacramento  as  a 
distributing  center,  newsprint  could  be 
brought  to  this  point  hy  water,  from 
which  individual  distribution  could  be 
made.  He  said  investigation  showed  that 
85  cents  a  hundred  could  he  saved  on 
transportation  rates,  in  addition  to  any 
reduction  in  newsprint  prices  at  the  mill. 

George  B.  Collins  resigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  Homer  D  Bruce,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  I'alley  Ne7vs,  was  elected 
in  his  place. 


SUBSTITUTION  BANNED 

Substitution  of  any  other  article  for 
an  advertised  article  -without  previously 
informing  a  prospective  purchaser  of  the 
substitution  is  prohibited  under  an 
amendment  to  Birmingham’s  advertising 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  City  Commis¬ 
sion  recently.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  at  the  request  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Better  Business  Bureau. 


CONTRIBUTED  $700  TO  FUND 

Members  of  the  editorial  and  news 
staffs  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  con¬ 
tributed  $7(X)  to  the  Community  Chest 
without  solicitation. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Dollar  Pullers 


$ 


One  Dollar  ivill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


$  I 


A  NEW  I.ONDflN,  Conn.,  daily 
boosted  its  linage  through  a  special 
eight-page  section  devoted  to  a  “iavorite 
dessert  recipe”  contest.  Each  page  of  the 
“tandard-size  section  was  so  divided  and 
marked  as  to  form  four  quarter-size 
pages  when  cut.  These  were  bound  in 
a  cover.  Housewives  could  obtain  the 
bound  books  by  presenting  a  copy  of 
the  special  section.  Under  the  caption 
"b'avorite  Firms  and  Recipes,”  each 
small  "page”  was  comprised  of  a  two- 
column  advertisement  and  one  column 
of  recipes.  All  recipes  were  sent  in  by 
housewives  of  the  New  London  area. — 
C.B.B 


To  stimulate  early  (Thristmas  buying 
get  dealers  to  advertise  the  fact  that  par¬ 
cels  to  be  delivered  in  foreign  countries 
and  to  sailors  on  duty  with  the  fleet 
should  be  mailed  early.  A'our  postofficc 
ran  give  vou  schedules  of  exact  dates. — 
W.W.D.  ■ 


Cars  washed  and  grea.sed  WHILE 
YOU  SLFiEP  is  the  advertisement  of  an 
Ironwood,  Michigan,  gar.ige  that  gives 
all-night  service.  Tire  repairing  etc., 
also  mentioned.  Cars  are  called  for  at 
night  and  delivered  the  next  morning. 
— A.K. 


Here  is  a  gocnl  idea  for  Christmas  gift 
advertising.  "Easy  to  .Mail  Gifts”  can 
well  he  the  heading  of  some  dealer's  ad¬ 
vertisement  featuring  scarfs,  hosiery,  ties, 
books,  napkins,  needlework,  jewelry, 
gloves,  etc.  Postage  charges  iR-iiig  small, 
the  gifts  are  made  more  desirable  for 
sending  to  out-of-town  friends. — D.R. 


The  Davenport  fla.I  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  giving  incentive  for  interest  in 
advertising  through  a  series  of  six  con¬ 
tests,  one  a  week,  devoted  to  various 
subjects  connected  with  I^venjicrt  stores. 
One  week  the  subject  matter  was  “If  I 
Had  a  Store  in  1  )avcnport.’'  and  on  an¬ 
other  “Why  I  Believe  the  .Advertising 
of  Davenport  Stores  Is  Effective.” 
Prize  each  week  is  $10  with  a  grand  prize 


Have  You  Overlooked 
These  Buyers? 

“THEIR  average  age  is  30.  You‘11 
'  find  them  on  the  copy  desk,  in 
the  slot,  at  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk,  in  the  publisher’s 
chair,  on  the  street. 

If  you  want  to  speak  to  these 
men — the  present  and  future 
caliphs  of  newspaperdom — you 
can  get  at  them  in  a  compact 
body,  eager,  attentive,  wiiling  to 
listen,  in  THE  QUILL. 

THE  QUILL  is  published  by 
and  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  element  In  Journalism. 
Its  pages  are  as  lively  as  the 
minds  of  the  editors,  cubs  and 
executives  who  contribute  to  it. 

THE  QUILL’S  circulation  now 
averages  more  than  3,000.  Its 
readers  buy  everything  from 
pencils  to  presses.  Include  them 
in  your  advertising  plans  for 
1932. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


of  $15.  Davenport  papers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing. — A.O.S. 


Many  New  A’ork  state  photographers 
are  capitalizing  on  the  new  state  law 
which  re(|uires  photographs  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  pistol  licenses,  through  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  stressing  the  fact 
thev  make  photographs  of  the  correct 
size. — L.C. 


•A  Dakota  paper  runs  a  daily  column 
listing  four  to  seven  items  under  head¬ 
ing  "The  Biggest  News  of  the  Day  to 
Some  People”  in  which  excerpts  from 
classified  advertisements  arc  given,  with 
final  item  referring  readers  to  classified 
jiages  for  more  details. — P.L.A. 


“Weekly  Review  of  Business  and 
Building”  was  the  eight-column  caption 
on  a  special  page  advertising  feature  in 
the  Glovcrs7nlle  (N.Y.)  Lecher-Republi¬ 
can. — F.C.D. 


Cline  •Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  need  by 

Buffalo  Evening:  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  thsm  shout  It 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 
Chicafot  111  West  Wasbinstoo 
Streat 

New  Yorkt  Daily  News  Bids 
Z20  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
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WILLIAM  M.  CLEMENS 


Genealogist  and  Former  Newspaper¬ 
man  for  Twenty  Years,  Dies 

William  Montgomery  Oemens,  gene¬ 
alogist,  former  newspaperman  and  author 
■of  a  number  of  biographies  and  novels, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J., 
Xov.  24.  Mr.  Clemens,  who  was  71 
years  old,  was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Lang- 
horn  Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

His  greatest  interest  was  in  his  gene¬ 
alogical  studies,  and  his  works  along  this 
line  were  many. 

He  was  born  at  Paris,  Stark  County. 
O.,  and  received  his  education  in  the  high 
school  at  Akron,  and  Buchtel  College. 

He  took  up  newspaper  work  soon  after 
leaving  college.  He  went  to  work  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  in  1879  and 
for  20  years  or  more  was  employed  on 
newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Among  them  were  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch.  18^);  Clct>elatui  Plain  Dealer, 
1882;  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  1889,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  from  1890  to 
1894.  He  was  employed  on  the  Nejv 
York  World  in  1907  and  1908. 

During  these  years  he  wrote  a  number 
of  biographies  and  novels.  Among  them 
were  “Famous  Funny  Fellows,”  “Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,”  “Life  of  Admiral 
I>ewey,”  “The  Gilded  Lady,”  and  “The 
House  of  the  Hundred  Doors.” 

His  affinity  for  research  and  study  led 
him  into  reference  work.  He  was  re¬ 
vision  editor  of  “Ridpath’s  Library  of 
Universal  Literature”  in  1905,  and  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Americana”  in  1903  and  1904.  He 
founded  Literary  Life  in  Chicago  in 
1884  and  Genealogy  Magazine  in  New 
York  in  1912,  and  the  Diblio  Magazine 
in  1921. 


©bttuarg 


FRANK  B.  BEACH.  73  years  old. 
^  former  Detroit  newspaperman,  died 
Monday  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  following  a 
long  illness.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
police  and  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
He  retired  from  the  News  in  1928,  and 
moved  to  Hollywood. 

Frank  Burr  Mosure,  correspondent 
for  the  Toronto  World  at  Cobalt  in  the 
early  days  of  the  mining  boom  there, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Toronto,  Nov. 
19,  aged  70.  He  wrote  extensively  for 
other  financial  and  mining  papers  under 
the  heading  “From  Our  Man  on  the 
Spot.” 

James  A.  Orr,  founder  of  the  Journal, 
first  newspaper  in  Sudbury,  Ont.,  in  1889, 
died  Nov.  19  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Sudbury,  aged  83.  He  first  entered 
newspaper  work  as  a  shareholder  in  the 
North  Hastings  Review  at  Kingston, 
Ont.  later  entering  into  partnership  with 
Col.  W.  J.  Cressey  in  Sudbury  to  found 
the  Journal.  Publication  ceased  in  1918. 

A.  Ross  Reed,  82,  former  editor  of  the 
Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald  and  later  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  legislature  died  in  Akron, 
O.,  Nov.  16.  Mr.  Reed  also  served  as 
postmaster  of  Akron,  O.,  from  1914-1919. 
While  living  in  Pennsylvania  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Tyrone 
and  Ebenburg.  He  also  snent  nine  years 
on  Portland,  (Ore.)  newspapers. 

Henry  T.  Griggs,  68,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  reporter  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
di^  in  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17. 
For  26  years  he  had  been  with  the  Ridge¬ 
field  Park  Bulletin,  and  previously  had 
reported  for  the  Union  City  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Observer 
and  other  state  papers.  He  was  New 
York  Times  correspondent  for  several 
years. 

Mrs.  Marian  Gertrude  Frost,  widow 
of  (Charles  Hamilton  Frost,  until  his 
death  publisher  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  died  Nov.  16  in  Plain- 
field.  She  was  65  years  old. 

G.  a.  Schmidt,  proprietor  of  the 
Schmidt  Printing  Company  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester 
recently.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
printer  for  the  Rochester  Daily  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Drag.k  Popovitch,  wife  of  Dus- 
han  Popovitch,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Serbian  Daily,  died  Nov.  14. 


J.  M.  Lewis,  publisher  and  editor, 
Kinsley  (Kan.)  Graphic  for  27  years, 
died  Nov.  19. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Moore  Mills,  60,  wife 
of  W.  M.  Mills,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  died  Nov.  17  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

William  G.  Barnes,  70,  formerly 
editor  of  weekly  newspapers  at  Middle- 
ville  and  Coopersville,  Mich.,  and  Tar¬ 
pon  Springs,  Fla.,  died  in  the  latter  city, 
Nov.  14. 

C.  E.  Steele,  44,  foreman  of  the  stere¬ 
otype  department  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  l^ost  since  April,  1923,  died  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Steel  was  employed  by  the 
Chattanooga  Times  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Henry  Phillips  Ihmsen,  for  more 
than  30  years  with  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  died  in  Pittsburgh  Nov.  17. 

Miss  Ethel  Galligan,  27,  circula¬ 
tion  department,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 
News,  was  killed  Nov.  8  in  an  airplane 
crash  near  Milwaukee. 

Dennis  J.  O’Sullivan,  49,  Pawtucket 
circulation  manager  of  Providence  (R.I.) 
Nexus-Tribune,  died  suddenly  Nov.  21  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  with  the 
News-Tribune  for  19  years. 

Clifton  H.  Simpson,  59,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  12  years,  died  in 
his  sleep  at  his  farm  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  24.  Mr.  Simpson’s  home  was  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  bom  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  was  a  linotype  operator  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Harrington,  wife  of 
John  H.  Harrington,  publisher  of  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  died  Nov.  16. 


GARTH  HYATT 

Garth  Hyatt,  42,  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  killed  Nov.  20  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Mr. 
Hyatt,  blinded  by  the  lights  of  an 
approaching  car,  struck  a  soft  shoulder 
and  his  car  rolled  down  an  embankment, 
fie  had  been  employed  in  the  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  for  many  years  and  was  on 
the  old  Des  Moines  Capital  for  several 
years.  About  two  weeks  ago  he  left  for 
New  Mexico  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  a  newspaper  in  Taos.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Carol  Willis  Hyatt,  formerly  of  the  Chi- 
cage  Daily  News  editorial  staff,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  an  illness  in  Chicago. 


C.  H.  CRAIG 

C.  H.  Craig,  75,  dean  of  Sioux  Falls 
newspapermen  and  city  editor  emeritus 
of  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Daily  Argus- 
Ix-ader,  died  recently  of  heart  disease. 
He  went  to  Sioux  Falls  in  1878  and 
worked  with  the  Pantograph  and  later 
the  Times  and  Independent.  He  later 
published  a  weekly  in  Decorah,  la.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Sioux  Falls  he  joined  the 
Sioux  Falls  Press.  Next  he  bought  the 
Sioux  Falls  Journal  and  published  it  for 
a  year,  then  returned  to  the  Press.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Argus-Leader.  For  45  years  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  daily. 


JACK  LUSTIG 

Jack  Lustig,  art  director  and  sports 
cartoonist,  Clex’eland  Press,  died  in  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  that  city,  Nov.  21.  He 
was  ill  six  weeks  of  sleeping  sickness. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  mother, 
who  lives  in  San  Francisco,  and  two 
brothers  who  also  live  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Lustig  was  39,  born  in  San 
Francisco,  and  joined  the  Press  in  1930. 
He  had  wide  previous  experience  on 
Coast  newspapers. 


PLANS  NEW  BRANCHES 

The  Progressive  Farmer  and  Southern 
Ruralist,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  Eiastern  and  Western  offices, 
Jan.  1,  Wallace  C.  Richardson  being  in 
charge  at  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  Paul  Huey  in  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  Fowler  Dugger,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  transfer  his  office  to 
New  York  and  Bruce  Hall  will  become 
assistant  advertising  manager  at 
Birmingham. 


MEDICAL  UNITS  CENSURED 


Ten  Organizations  Cited  for  Unethical 
Advertising  by  Chicago  Society 

Ten  medical  organizations  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  county  are  accused  of  un¬ 
ethical  advertising  methods  by  the  public 
relations  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  and  are  to  be  invited 
before  the  committee  to  explain  their 
present  methods  of  advertising,  publicity 
and  promotion,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  society 
last  week. 

No  judicial  action,  however,  is  con¬ 
templated,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Reed,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  committee 
said.  If  any  action  should  later  be 
recommended  by  the  committee,  the 
council  will  refer  the  matter  to  the 
ethical  relations  committee  which  is  the 
judicial  body  of  the  society. 

The  organizations  accused  include 
hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers  and 
welfare  organizations. 


WOULD  NAME  CRUISER 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
recently  started  a  movement  to  give  the 
city’s  name  to  one  of  the  new  U.S. 
cruisers  now  being  built.  The  movement 
was  the  outcome  of  the  announcement 
that  the  cruiser  Rochester,  a  famous 
navy  craft  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
was  to  be  scrapped. 


EXTRAED  ON  BANK  STORY 


Toledo  Dailies  Waited  Weeks  to  Gjf, 

News  of  Bank  Reorganizatioo 

A  story  that  had  been  in  the  makinf 
for  several  weeks,  and  for  which  ex^ 
had  lieen  prepared  more  than  once,  finally 
broke  last  week  when  three  of  the  six 
closed  Toledo  banks  signed  agreements 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  oiien  a  new  bank 
Dec.  15. 

The  text  of  the  agreements  had  been 
in  type  for  some  time  and  both  the  Toltdo 
Blade  and  the  News-Bee  were  on  the 
street  a  few  minutes  after  the  actual  sign, 
ing  had  been  completed. 

The  story  broke  in  the  morning  and 
both  papers  carried  double  streamers  in 
all  editions  the  rest  of  the  day. 


ARRANGING  FOR  TRIAL 

Press  arrangements  for  the  trial  oi 
Harry  F.  Powers,  for  murder,  which  will 
start  Dec.  7,  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
were  announced  recently.  William  L  ■ 
Geppert,  editor  of  Clarksburg  (W.Va.) 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  press  section.  The  trial  will  be 
in  the  Clarksburg  Opera  House,  due  to 
regular  court  room  being  under  repair. 
The  first  four  rows  in  the  orchestra  circle 
have  been  assigned  to  newspapermen  and 
admission  will  be  by  ticket.  No  telegraph 
instruments,  typewriters  or  cameras  will 
be  allowed  in  the  courtroom. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Felt 

Molding  Blankets 

IN  ALL  SIZES 

Creeper  Felts  1  / 1 2"  and 

Ks" 

Medium  Molders  7/32" 

Heavy  Molders 

Elx.  Heavy  Molders  5/16" 

MOLDING  BOARDS 
FOR  WET  OR  DRY  MATS 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of 
eaata  an  far  a*  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heayy  Wool  Moulders 
ligdit  Wool  Moulders 
Hun  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaee) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  llucknesaes  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  (ecr,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Woreester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NKNSCO 
Wereester,  liesa. 


These  are  Famous  Users  of  the 

GOSS  “GIANT”  matrix 

VJWOO  1  rolling  MACHlSt 


Chicago  Tribune  (4) 
Chicago  Daily  News  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Milwaukee  Journal  (2) 
New  York  City  News  (2) 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  News 
Hartford  Times 
Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune 
Boston  Post 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Mirror 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  News 
Rochester  Times  Union 
Akron  Times  Press 


Columbus  Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Poet 
Cleveland  Newt 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Dayton  Journal  Henld 
Beaver  rails  Tribune 
Philadelphia  News 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Memphis  Press-Sdniur 
Oshkosh  Northwesters 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Free  Press 

Toronto,  Canada,  Td^ 
gram 

England.  London  Eiqirar 
apan,  Osaka.  Maioiebi 
apan,  Kobe,  NicbiNidi 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  nuB 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  bilf 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  SenJfot 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANI’ 

•535  Paulina  Street 

NEW-  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANOW 


Advertising  Men 

—  good  ones 

—  are  always  in  demand.  Find 
the  employer  who  needs  you 
through  a 

Classified  Ad 
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our  readers  say 
buying  at  home 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Bvemng 
Prm  is  in  receipt  of  circulars  from 
LefoziK  Germany,  offering  to  sell  space 
tends  for  use  on  type-setting  machines 
for  just  one-half  the  American  price. 
The  cLment  is  added :  .“Space  b^ds  are 
of  duty  in  America,  according  to 
mragraph  1634  of  .the  new  tariff  of 

*  1930."  American  ingenuity  de- 
JSJed  these  space  bands,  but  the  patents 
on  the  invention  have  expired. 

The  Press  has  also  received  recently 
circulars  soliciting  .the  purchase  of 
Scandinavian  newsprint  paper  at  sub- 
ftMtially  less  than  the  American  price. 
The  Press  switched  its  paper  contract 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  a  y^ 
ago  on  the  theory  that  while  extensive 
^employment  existed  m  the  United 
States  it  was  the  duty  of  American  en¬ 
terprises  to  patronize  home  industry. 

Soviet  Russia  has  just  completed  the 
erection  of  huge  paper  mills,  designed  by 
the  foremost  American  architects  of  such 
plants,  and  some  months  ago  placed  the 
larees’t  order  for  American  paper-making 
machinery  that  has  been  given  in  years. 
This  is  some  of  the  boasted  commerce 
with  Soviet  Russia.  With  expropriated 
property,  plenty  of  water  power  and 
native  spruce  wood,  and  the  cheapest 
labor  in  the  world,  with  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  breaking  down  industry  in  non¬ 
communist  countries  as  a  curtain-raiser 
for  world  revolution,  Soviet  Russia  will 
soon  be  in  position  to  undersell  mills 
in  all  countries  where  living  wages  are 
paid.  Probably  some  of  the  so-called 
Scandinavian  paper  now  being  offered 
in  this  country  may  be  the  first  waves 
of  this  tide. 

Newsprint  paper,  too,  was  put  on  the 
free  list  at  the  demand  of  the  organized 
publishing  interests  of  this  country  years 
ago.  When  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  gave  a 
deputation  of  publishers  an  argument,  he 
was  threaten^  with  the  use  of  their 
power  against  him  in  politics:  the  goods 
were  delivered.  As  the  result  of  this 
action  the  American  newsprint  industry 
was  stunted,  and  American  publishers  got 
a  thorough  and  well  deserv^  “trimming” 
from  foreign  paper  interests  during  the 
World  War,  when  domestic  scarcity  de¬ 
velop^ 

This  prospect  of  getting  cheap  sup¬ 
plies  through  the  cheapening  of  workers 
may  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  their 
smaller-town  echoes  against  a  protective 
tariff.  They  denounce  as  atrociously  high 
tariff  rates  which  still  permit  them  to 
give  their  patronage  to  foreign  workers 
whose  consuming  power  is  destroyed  by 
degraded  wage  and  living  standards. 
Th«e  newspapers  would  prefer  to  give 
their  patronage  to  alien  capitalists  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  upbuilding  of 
;  this  country,  employing  foreign  workers 
i  at  wages  which  would  not  permit  them 
to  take  a  newspaper  even  if  they  lived 
in  the  United  States. 

Editor  &  Publisher  recently  published 
a  sjTOposium  to  which  a  number  of 
prominent  American  newspaper  publishers 
j  contributed.  Quite  a  number  of  them  pro¬ 
pose  as  a  means  of  “restoring  pros- 
Ptrity,”  still  further  reductions  in  the 
tariff,  in  order  that  more  Americans 
might  take  advantage  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  American  unem- 
rnoyment  by  buying  things  made  cheap 
"y  ^  cheapening  of  the  workers  who 
produce  them :  commodities  which  take  the 
place  of  articles  of  American  manufacture 
which  furnish  most  of  the  foreign  adver- 
tismg  of  these  same  papers. 

The  Evening  Press  will  not  buy  any 
cn«p  space  bands  in  Leipzig  or  news- 
M  in  Scandinavia  and  Soviet  Russia. 

“Ocs  not  desire  to  put  a  premium  on 
m*  work  of  destroying  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  employment.  Germany  and 
•'Ussia  can  undersell  America  for  one 
reason  only,  and  that 
™  cheapness  of  human  life  reflected  in 
™oper  buildings,  machinery,  raw  mate- 
jmis  and  labor,  with  freedom  from  the 
^'T'crican  industries  must  pay  to 
.up  the  American  government, 
ana*  ®  '’?^c*^Gc)n  upon  the  intelligence 
^  of  those  who  guide  most 

■  tne  big  American  newspapers  that 


they  want  to  get  things  cheap  by  cheapen¬ 
ing  or  destroying  the  people  and  business 
ente^rises  which  make  their  prosperity 
possible.  Through  their  propaganda, 
chiefly  inspired  by  internationalized  bank¬ 
ing  and  industrial  interests,  they  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  out  of  employment 
in  the  United  States,  through  inability 
to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  competition, 
several  million  workers.  Still  they  are 
not  satisfied.  They  want  this  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  be  extended  to  all  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  no  stupidity  greater 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  blindness 
of  greed,  and  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  one’s  country  and  people. 

George  B.  Lockwood, 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 

AWARDS  AGRICULTURE  PRIZE 

The  annual  award  offered  by  the 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  to  the  out¬ 
standing  youthful  farmer  at  the  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas  City 
was  won  this  year  by  Glenn  Farrow,  ^ 
years  old,  of  Danville,  Ark.,  who  thus  be¬ 
came  “the  Star  farmer  of  America.” 
The  prize  for  this  achievement,  $1,000, 
was  presented  to  the  youth  by 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  before  a  large  crowd  attending  the 
American  Royal  show.  Mr.  Hyde  was 
introduced  by  W.  A.  Cochel,  ^itor  of 
the  Weekly  Star. 

NEW  POST  FOR  RIPLEY 

George  Ripley,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  who 
has  been  special  representative  of  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Incorporated,  New 
York  City,  was  recently  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  organization. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordsr) 

1  Ttaaa  —  M  par  lias 
S  Tlaas  —  AQ  par  Haa 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .71  par  lias 
4  TIoms  —  .80  par  Has 
Caaat  sis  words  to  tha  lias 
Whits  spaca  charfa  at  sama  rata  par  Baa 
par  iasartioa  as  sarasd  bp  froanaaer  ol 
iasartioa.  Mlaimum  spaca.  thraa  uaaa. 
Ilia  Editor  A  Puhliahar  rasarras  tha  richt 
to  classify,  adit  or  rajact  aay  copy. 


Very  Good  Vslne — Three  weekly  papers  Isauad 
from  one  plant  In  Metropolitan  district;  Rood 
newspaper  and  Job  equipment ;  earning  over  20% 
net  proQt;  not  over  priced;  terms  very  reason¬ 
able.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Ezoluaive  Midweit  Daily — Pine  money  maker. 
City  and  suburbs  130.000.  Price  $400,000. 
Cash  $300,000.  Louis  Eddy,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Exchange 

The  Westchester  County  Times,  published  Fri¬ 
days,  will  exchange  with  other  papers  through¬ 
out  country.  Address  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Circniation  Promotion 

Our  "Batter  Times”  Campaigns  have  unsqualled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  &-year  American 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  Ds  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Tha  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Over  90%  of  aU  oiroulatlon  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  in  the  Cnited  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  aelf-OnancIng  PART- 
LOWB  PLAN  campaign  la  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  clrcnlatloa  Is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verlOed 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  sclentidc 
survey  of  your  Held  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  possibilities — without  obllgstlon.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Circalation  Consultant _ 

Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant — If  your  cir¬ 
culation  needs  a  stimulant,  don't  Bre  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  experienced  out¬ 
sider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
1$  years'  experience  (tlrculatlon  Manager  Metro¬ 
politan  Momlng-Bunday-Evenlng;  6  years'  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholesale  newsiuiper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan,  224 
rowth  Avs.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


REPRESENTATIVES  TO  ELECT 

Annual  election  of  Newspaper  Repre-  , 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  officers  : 
will  be  held  on  Dec.  14.  The  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  has  presented  to  the  board 
the  following  nominations,  designated  as 
the  “regular  ticket:”  Sylvester  Blish, 
president ;  J.  B.  Shaw,  vice-president ; 
Berry  Stevens,  secretary;  H.  E.  Scheerer, 
treasurer;  for  directors,  P.  L.  Henriquez, 

R.  J.  \’irtue  and  Elmer  DeClerque.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  a  series  of  joint 
meetings  with  advertising  agency  men 
and  newspajier  representatives,  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

PUBLISHER  GUILTY  OF  LIBEL 

Pleading  guilty  to  charges  of  criminal 
libel,  M.  Frediani,  proprietor  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  L’Union,  an  Italian  newspaper, 
was  sentenced  to  pay  court  costs  and  a 
fine  of  $100,  to  publish  retraction  and 
remain  on  parole  for  one  year.  The 
alleged  libelous  statements  accused  An¬ 
tonio  Maiello,  of  being  sentenced  to  jail 
and  insinuated  that  Thomas  Ruffa  was  a 
coward  and  denied  he  had  been  decorated 
for  bravery  in  the  World  War. 

CORRECTION 

Robert  O’Brien,  business  manager  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  and 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  last  week  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Eugene  T.  Flaherty  as  a  full¬ 
time  advertising  executive  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  A  story  in  Editor  &  Pubusher 
last  week  carried  the  facts  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  the  headline  used  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
nam^instead  of  Mr.  Flaherty’s. 

_ Help  Wanted 

Sales  Manager  wanted  by  a  newepaper  feature 
service;  salary  and  bonus;  Include  price  Hat 
handled,  etc.  0-639.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman,  lay-out,  wants  change 
position.  Ten  years  good  dallies,  real  producer, 
85.  best  references.  L.  H.  Llpsey,  Commercial, 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

Airplane  Pilot  holding  Transport  License  who 
also  has  six  years  experience  as  Aerial  and 
Movie  Cameraman  wants  to  6y  for  News  I’lc- 
tnre  Organisation  or  Newspaper.  C-640,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

Artist — Editorial  11  years.  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Age  30,  married,  capable  of 
handling  department  alone.  Comics,  layouts, 
advertising,  promotion,  retouching.  Can  also 
use  camera.  Could  be  of  great  value  to  pub¬ 
lisher  desiring  Metropolitan  results  in  a  small 
city.  C-631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager:  With  successful  record  on 
three  Eastern  newspapers,  now  employed,  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  connection.  Fifteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  head  of  department.  Elconomlcal 
administration  and  builder  of  permanent  home 
delivery.  Excellent  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Mo<lerate  salary  requirement. 
Correspondence  strictly  conddentlal.  Age  39 
and  married.  C-618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Columnist,  30,  desires  |>osltlon.  Paragraphs  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  in  IJterary  Digest.  Employed 
but  want  opportunity  for  advancement.  Box 
C-63T,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

Columnist — 23  years  experience  Philadelphia 
dallies.  Or,  will  edit  weely.  C-638,  Editor  A 
I’ubllslier. 

Composing  Room  Executive — dve  years  In  last 
I>osltion.  18  years  broad  experience.  Fine  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Box  C-642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatioiu  Wanted 

Editorial — Newspaper  or  magtxlne.  Former  N. 
Y.  World  Feature  writer.  College,  age  TS. 
Exceptional  experience.  Including  Washington. 
New  York  area  or  correspondent.  C-643,  Eklttor 
A  Publisher. 

Exeentive 

Mr.  PUBLISHER  OR  BUSINESS  KANAOER 
Young  Man,  32,  single,  university  graduate 
(business  administration  and  Joumallaml,  haa 
Dtted  self  to  assist  overburdened  publisher, 
handling  details  and  controlling  operating  costa. 

Twelve  years  practical  experience,  medium 
and  metropolitan  newspapers.  Practical  printer, 
mechanical  executive,  oHlce  manager,  assistant 
business  manager,  secretary,  then  assistant  to 
publisher  of  largest  chain  in  country.  Thor¬ 
oughly  understand  that  organisations'  dnancial 
structure,  budget  control,  business  and  editorial 
policy. 

Btfected  saving  $100,(K)0  yearly  one  property. 
Desire  to  assist  an  Individual  publisher 
prompts  change.  Nothing  too  large  or  smalL 
Starting  salary  secondary.  Now  East,  go 
wherever  real  opportunity  exists.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  C-623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

Available  for  position  as  business  manager,  con¬ 
troller,  auditor,  or  assistant  to  publisher,  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  or  group  of  publications. 
Very  caimble  and  quallHed  to  initiate  and  estab¬ 
lish  constructive  measures  to  promote  economy. 
C-636.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production  Manager  of  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Economical,  business-like  administrator. 
C-641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter  or  Deakman,  31,  married,  college,  10 
years  experience  city-wire  desk  20  moa. 
Holland,  Mich.,  Bentiuel. 


Stereotyping  Foreman  who  also  knows  all  ma- 
chanlcal  equipment  of  newspapers,  available  any¬ 
where.  Employed,  but  desire  change.  Outline 
of  experience  on  request.  Box  0-616,  Editor  A 
l*ublisher. 


Mcehanical  Eqaipment  For  Salo 

Complete  dally  newspaper  plant — Duplex  18- 
page  tubular  press  with  dry  mat  outHt;  6ve 
llnotyi>es  and  general  equipment.  Will  sell 
complete  or  separate  Items.  Wire  or  write 
John  OrlOltbs  Co.,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

For  Sale — Goss  Comet,  motor,  starting  box,  com¬ 
plete  $32'>0.  Extra  chases,  very  reasonable. 
Press  in  operation.  The  Post,  P.O.  Box  2, 
Farmingdale,  Ixtng  Island. 

Four  Wesel  Routers,  $260.00  each.  One  Wil¬ 
liams  Lloyd  Smooth-Shaver,  $800.00;  one  Type- 
High  Planer,  $300.00;  ene  Daniels  Flanea, 
$200.00;  one  Goss  heavy  duty  dry  mat  rellae, 
$800.00.  All  machinery  rebuilt  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Miles  Machinery  Company,  480A  Weet 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,Sold  and  Appraised 

All  nagotiations  eonfidamtial 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buslnesa  Establlehod  In  1S99 
UO  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


UNEMPLOYED! 

For  any  department  of  either  a  large  or  small  news¬ 
paper,  men  are  available  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Our  list  is  compiled  from  applications  filed  during  the 
past  month. 

Experience  and  unusual  ability  are  outstanding  quali¬ 
fications  of  many  of  these  people,  and  if  a  publisher  will 
outline  his  needs,  we  .will  put  him  in  touch  with  men  who, 
we  believe,  will  meet  his  particular  requirements. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


T  ETTER  from  a  young  friend  of  this 
column:  “Please  advise  a  chap  with 
$10,000  or  $15,000  to  invest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  I  wish  to  be  proprietor 
of  some  kind  of  publication.  I  know  how 
to  operate  a  linotype  and  have  published 
a  country  weekly,  with  fair  success. 
J\aturally,  I  wish  to  pick  a  good  location, 
and  would  prefer  a  small  daily  in  a  city 
of  50,000.  Stamped  envelope  enclosed 
for  reply.” 

*  *  * 

I  SHALL  knock  down  the  stamp  and 
answer  right  here.  Run-down  weekly 
newspapers  sometimes  can  be  purchased 
for  $10,000  or  $15,000,  entire  or  first 
payment.  Possibly  that  amount  of  money 
would  gain  possession  of  a  “small  daily 
in  a  city  of  50,000.”  I  know  none  for 
sale  at  the  price.  If  I  were  to  buy  a 
newspaper  I  would  employ  a  broker  who 
bears  a  reputation  for  square  dealing. 
Competent  brokers  often  save  money  for 
purchasers.  Th^  know  all  the  tricks. 

A  good  location  for  any  kind  of  a 
newspaper  venture,  weekly  or  daily,  is 
a  place  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
working  and  spending  people  reside  and 
where  at  least  a  sizable  minority  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  existing  publications.  Such 
situations  exist.  The  problem  is  to  locate 
them.  Investigation  is  the  only  method 
I  know  to  determine  this.  I  would  ask  a 
broker  for  his  list  and  then  personally 
look  them  over. 

*  *  * 

Success  in  publication,  assuming  that 
the  fieiu  exists,  depends  upon  the 
publisher.  First,  his  journalistic  quali¬ 
fications.  Is  he  a  man  of  purpose?  Has 
he  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  public? 
Is  he  sensible,  just,  a  hustler  and  honor¬ 
able  in  his  own  life?  Can  he  write  and 
edit?  Secondly,  how  much  resistance, 
evil  results  of  previous  mismanagement, 
must  the  newspaper  live_  down?  You 
know,  newspaper  reputation  cannot  be 
changed  over  night.  It  is  because  readers 
have  rejected  a  newspaper  that  it  comes 
onto  the  market,  in  most  cases.  Some¬ 
body  has  bungl^.  Time  is  needed  for 
the  change  over,  and  this  also  means 
money.  The  third  consideration  is  the 
idea  behind  the  publication.  What  will 
be  your  objective?  In  general,  it  must 
satisfy  that  discontented  minority.  But 
it  must  be  positive  enough  to  appeal  to 
the  majority  and  make  its  gains  in  that 
sphere.  I  suppose  that  you  would  do 
many  things  that  the  rival  publisher  has 
not  done,  cannot  do,  would  not  deign  to 
do.  This  might  determine  your  political 
alignment.  Certainly,  you  must  realize 
that  you  have  picked  up  a  failing  news¬ 
paper,  and  merely  to  continue  its  course 
is  to  hold  the  bag  that  the  seller  has 
parted  with.  There  must  be  radical 
changes,  very  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader. 

*  *  * 

TO  appeal  to  advertisers  you  must 
have  a  convincing  story.  As  you  do  not 
have  mass  circulation,  you  must  deliver 
a  class  service  that  will  make  his  patron¬ 
age  profitable  to  him.  But,  whatever 
your  claims  are,  they  must  be  positive, 
honest  and  demonstrable.  Your  circula¬ 
tion  may  be  small,  but  it  must  be  sure. 
The  rate  must  be  fair.  Bluffing  is  out 
ot  date.  Other  claims  than  circulation 
are  salable.  For  instance,  you  might 
prove  that  the  working  people  of  the 
community  are  sincerely  loyal  to  your 
paper,  bei^use  of  its  editorial  stand.  Or, 
that  women  like  it  because  it  is  clean. 
Or  it  is  in  favor  because  of  other  features. 
Establish  some  positive  quality  and  sell 
it,  developing  other  features  as  you  go 
along.  Hold  your  head  up  f  Don’t 
grovel  and  don’t  beg!  Remember  that 
with  only  a  fraction  of  your  rival’s  cir¬ 
culation,  still  you  have  more  power  than 
perhaps  any  merchant,  preacher,  lawyer 


or  physician  in  town.  Make  quick 
decisions,  and  try  to  be  right.  Don’t 
wobble  and  don’t  stand  still. 

*  *  * 

Associate  yourself  with  young 
people  of  purpose — and  I  mean  real 
journalistic  purpose.  Take  on  people 
who  are  as  keen  for  success  as  you  may 
be,  brimming  with  ideas,  lively  cm  their 
feet,  glorying  in  the  “game”  for  its  own 
sake.  No  place  for  time-serving  people 
on  your  small  staff.  Give  these  young 
people  a  chance  to  show  their  stuff. 
Make  every  staff  employe,  in  whatever 
department,  talk  up  in  regular  staff  meet¬ 
ings.  If  they  have  nothing  to  propose, 
bring  in  people  who  have.  And  when  a 
boy  or  girl  is  vibrant  with  an  idea,  if  it 
is  at  all  workable,  give  them  full  chance 
to  demonstrate.  Let  them  write  editor¬ 
ials,  or  try  to.  Give  them  columns  to 
handle  that  are  their  own.  Give  business- 
minded  youths  store  accounts  and 
patiently  work  with  them  pending  a 
result.  Write  many  letters,  soliciting 
business,  and  see  as  many  people  as  you 
can  possibly  talk  with.  Work  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  all  it  is  worth.  Organize  the 
circulation  department  and  make  sure  of : 
(1)  Regular  delivery.  (2)  Regular  col¬ 
lection.  For  home  delivery  use  high 
school  boys  and  see  to  it  that  they  make 
money,  at  least  a  dollar  for  delivering  a 
route.  Pay  them  a  bonus  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  If  you  have  a  country  weekly, 
on  a  second-class  mail  delivery,  see  how 
many  young  folks  you  can  keep  profit¬ 
ably  employed  soliciting  new  readers. 
Make  your  circulation  reach  over  the 
trading  area.  Train  your  young  adver¬ 
tising  people  to  write  pulling  advertising 
copy. 

*  *  * 

IT  all  calls  for  hard  work,  a  certain 
amount  of  inspiration,  undying  loyalty 
to  the  “cause”  and  as  much  brain  as  the 
good  Maker  has  blessed  you  with. 
Those  who  invest  money  in  newspapers 
merely  as  a  business  venture,  to  make 
money,  are  fairly  certain  of  losing. 
Those  who  invest  because  they  have  a 
message  to  deliver  to  the  people  of  a 
community  have  a  fairly  goad  chance  of 
winning,  everything  being  equal.  If 
you  cannot  buy  a  small  going  paper  in  a 
promising  field  you  can  start  one.  It  is 
often  the  better  plan,  though  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  new  publications  is  high.  It’s  all 
up  to  you. 

*  t  * 

IT  would  take  some  high-tension  nerve 
to  go  into  the  weekly  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  some  sections  of  this  country, 
just  at  present.  The  following  office 
advertisement,  appearing  in  a  Virginia 
weekly,  last  week,  is  a  tip-off: 

“Yes,  we  need  money,  but  we  have  no 
potatoes !  They  say  money  is  scarce 
(and  we  believe  it)  but  most  farmers 
luve  a  plenty  to  eat  and  to  spare.  For 
a  limited  time  the  Halifax  Gazette  will 
take  in  exchange,  at  regular  market 
price,  such  country  produce  as  meat, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  flour,  meal,  butter 
or  chickens,  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  we  could 
use  a  few  chitterlings  at  hog-killing 
time.  The  label  on  your  paper  will  tell 
you  the  amount  due  on  your  subscrip¬ 
tion.” 

Another  sharp  indication  comes  from 
Wright  A.  Patterson,  who  knows  the 
weekly  field  like  a  book  and  in  Publish¬ 
ers’  Auxiliary  relates  how  county-seat 
publishers  have  in  5  months  cut  down 
the  size  of  their  papers  by  one-half  and 
are  asking  a  25-cent  subscription  rate, 
payable  in  any  commodity  anyone  wishes 
to  barter.  Heretofore  the  subscription 
rates  were  $1  or  $1.50.  Also  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  have  been  cut  by  many  hard-hit 
country  publishers.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  that  no  one  of  these  papers  has 
increased  circulation,  cash  advertising 


has  actually  fallen  off,  and  retail  business 
has  consequently  stagnated.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  aptly  describes  this  as  “suicide.” 
The  fellow  who  invests  in  a  weekly, 
buying  or  starting,  in  these  times  should 
most  certainly  watch  his  step  and  be 
dead  sure  of  his  big  idea. 

^  * 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  a  story  about  the 
“Queries  and  Answers”  department  of 
New  York  Times,  an  admirable  feature 
of  the  famed  Sunday  Book  Review  sec¬ 
tion,  where  half-forgotten  verse  is  re¬ 
vived  and  readers  aid  the  staff  in  sup¬ 
plying  information  concerning  the  origin 
of  obscure  poetry.  The  department  was 
started  in  1896.  This  feature  stands  out 
as  a  real  civilizing  force  in  the  humdrum 
commercial  age,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  utter  a  word  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  the  enterprise,  but  1  must  point  out 
that  it  was  not  original  with  the  Times. 
In  the  year  1875,  believe  me  or  not,  a 
“Notes  and  Queries”  department  was 
started  in  Boston  T ranscript  and  on  every 
Saturday  from  that  far  distant  date  to 
the  present  hour  has  been  one  of  the  il¬ 
luminating  features  of  that  cultured 
sheet.  Just  last  Saturday  the  Transcript 
published  some  four  columns  of  notes 
and  queries,  discussing  the  origin  of  no 
less  than  a  dozen  ancient,  honorable  and 
uncredited  poems.  I  say  it’s  good  stuff 
for  Times  and  Transcript  and  all  other 
newspapers  catering  to  people  not  en¬ 
tirely  committed  to  front  page  excite¬ 
ment,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Transcript  has  been  on  the  job  for 
just  56  years  and  therefore  possesses 
pioneer  rights.  What  editor,  if  any, 
published  a  column  of  this  kind  prior  to 
the  Transcript  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
It  is  always  as  perilous  as  steeple-jack¬ 
ing  to  assert  that  any  newspaper  did  any¬ 
thing  for  the  first  time. 

*  V  * 

During  the  summer  vacation  in 
New  York  Vernon  McKenzie,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Washington,  gathered  together  14 
remarkable  newspaper  adventure  stories 
and  had  them  bound  in  a  book  called 
“Behind  the  Headlines.”  The  volume 
has  now  been  publish^  by  Jonathan 
Cape  &  Harrison  Smith,  New  York. 
Each  story  is  a  candid  recital  of  some 
extraordinary  newspaper  enterprise, 
usually  by  the  venturing  reporter  him¬ 
self,  and  Dean  McKenzie  has  dressed 
the  matter  up  with  biographical  notes 
and  an  introduction  replete  with  expert 
testimony  concerning  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise,  ethics  and  methods.  Several 
corking  yarns  show  in  the  volume,  each 
jolly  worth  preserving.  It  seems  to  me 
so-called  journalistic  romance  is  at  peak 
today.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  of  it 
in  book  and  magazine  print,  or  on  the 
stage  and  screen,  and  I  might  add  so 
little  of  it  in  real  newspa^r  experience. 
The  stage  and  screen  versions  are  ultra¬ 
colored,  in  instances  impudent  libels  on 
newspapermen.  Some  of  the  printed  re¬ 
porter  romance  is  excellent  and  I  might 
cite  Will  Irwin’s  story  of  his  famed 
rewrite  job  on  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  for  New  York  Sun,  told 
in  the  current  issue  of  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine;  also  this  McKenzie  book  filled 
with  worthy  confessions  about  how  we, 
us  and  company  pulled  a  stunt  and  won 
the  day.  The  writers  are  Frederick 

Hazlitt  Brennan,  Frederick  Griffin,  A. 
B.  MacDonald,  Marie  Newberger,  John 
B.  Stone,  Valentine  Williams,  Demaree 
B.  Bess,  Hazel  Reavis,  “Jay  Stanley,” 
Harold  Hadley,  Richard  Owen  Boyer, 
Gene  Howe,  Edwin  L.  James  and  Mr. 
McKenzie.  And  the  swell  times  these 
reporters  have  had!  No  wonder,  with 
such  exciting  personal  experience  as 
this  flooding  the  book  market,  every 
kid  on  the  block  is  begging  you  to  help 
him  get  a  newspaper  job. 

*  «  * 

TN  the  preface,  I  notice  Dean  Mc- 
Kenzie  has  singled  me  out  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  catechism  in  reference  to  scoops. 
What  are  they  worth  ?  Anyhow,  are 
they  worth  all  of  the  mad  fight  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  make  for  them, 
when  news  is  world  stuff?  Should  a 
newspaperman  risk  his  neck,  sear  his 
soul,  break  his  heart  to  be  first?  Is  it 
worth-while  to  the  press,  public  or 


craft?  Mr.  McKenzie  selects  as  a 
in  point  the  wild  adventure  of  Fr^ 
Griffin,  Toronto  Star  reporter,  who  mtl 
a  world  beat  on  the  pictures  of  '  ^ 
forced  landing  of  the  Bremen  on  Grei- 
ley  Island,  April  14,  1928.  'Hu;  rii| 
Fred  Griffin  and  other  reporters  voh 
teered  to  take  that  the  public 
“know  all”  were  super-human, 
must  fly  to  an  inaccessible  island,  tS 
miles  from  a  telegraph  wire,  gather  wi 
the  news-goods  in  words  and  pic' 
and  come  back — first.  Goodness  k.„. 
it  is  fierce  enough  to  go  up  agaiMt"? 
story  of  that  magnitude  when  the  sccm? 
is  laid  on  land  and  with  telephones  or 
every  corner,  but  to  be  compell^  to  fb 
to  the  bleak  Northland  and  fight  for 
your  beat  against  a  crowd  of  half-cr 
reporters,  photographers  and 
demons  calls  for  nothing  short  of  sta 
nerves.  Griffin  put  it  over  by  goit 
crazy,  as  he  himself  says.  Nob 
knows  what  “newspaper  rivalry”  n 
until  he  has  gone  up  against  the 
as  Griffin  did.  I’ll  not  tell  his 
here — this  journal  covered  the  facts 
the  time. 

*  *  * 

IN  reply  to  the  questions  of 
McKenzie,  I’d  say:  Yes,  it  is  won 
it!  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  wo,_ 
was  much  better  off  by  having  the  sto^^ 
of  von  Huenefeld,  Koehl  and  Fitzmau  ' 
on  a  Tuesday,  instead  of  a  Wednes, 
of  a  given  week,  or  the  pictures  of 
wrecked  trans-Atlantic  flight  in  Toro 
Star  and  N.A.N.A.  papers,  in  prefc 
to  rival  newspapers.  That’s  silly, 
course.  However,  what  is  sane  and 
worth-while  is  the  spirit  behind  sud 
journalistic  exploits.  The  stem  stal 
which  entered  into  the  coverage  of  thU 
mad  little  incident  up  in  the  frozen  notH 
is  the  same  stuff  that  makes  our  jo»' 
nalism  the  stoutest  safe-guard,  the  nmt 
dependable  pillar,  the  surest  bulwaric  j 
democratic  institutions.  The  businen  il 
to  tell  the  people  what  is  happening  i| 
this  gay  and  sorry  world — and  we  dl 
tell  ’em.  Standardize  this  work,  org 
it,  pool  the  effort,  regulate  repor 
nicely  and  softly,  eliminate  the  comp 
tion  and  bring  the  work  down  to  a  cook 
fortable  share  and  share  alike  basis,  and 
you  will  have  gutted  the  spirit  of  joi*> 
nalism.  Fiery  independence,  honest  ri»-, 
airy,  keen  enterprise  will  give  way  to 
slothful,  fat,  do-nothingism.  We  an 
for  scoops,  whether  they  concern  lunafk 
trans-Atlantic  stunting  in  airships,  let 
pot  Dome  thievery,  Manchurian  im»' 
rialism,  the  condition  of  the  First  Nl» 
tional  bank,  the  ragged  bread-liR 
Bishop  Cannon,  A1  Capone,  or 
other  factor  in  life.  Journalism  is  til 
big  eye  of  modern  civilization.  It 
be  active  and  free  to*  look  where  it 


HUGE  PRESS  INSTALLED 


J.  W.  Sifton  in  Toronto  PressM 

Which  Starts  Winnipeg  Machine 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  group 
officials  and  guests  Monday  evenig 
Nov.  16,  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Fn 
Press,  started  its  new  ten-unit  hi 
speed  Goss  press,  said  to  be  the  first  ly 
its  kind  to  be  installed  in  Canada. 

Seated  in  his  home  in  Toronto, 

1,400  miles  away,  John  W.  Sif( 
secretary-treasurer  and  director  of  tly 
Free  Press,  threw  over  an  electric  sv ' 
specially  installed  at  his  desk  which 
mediately  started  the  giant  press  ‘  “ 
motion. 

The  press  is  88  feet  long,  17)4  f^y 
high,  and  weighs  750  tons. 

officials  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Pr 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  company 
the  Cline  Electric  company,  and  pro 
nent  citizens,  were  present  at  thy 
starting  ceremonies. 

Officials  of  the  Free  Press  pff! 
were:  E.  H.  Macklin,  president 
general  manager,  J.  W.  Dafoe, 
president  and  editor-in-chief,  1 
Sifton,  of  Toronto,  a  director,  H. 
Cooper,  mechanical  superintendent,  J.  ^ 
Sweeney,  assistant  to  the  ge 
manager. 

Hundreds  of  Winnipeg  citizens,  ^ 
had  never  before  seen  the  operati" 
necessary  before  a  newspaper  re 
the  public,  visited  the  plant  and 
taken  through  the  building  by  guid» 


